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FOREWORD 


WITH this issue, which completes our eighteenth volume, 
the publication of International Affairs will be suspended, until 
further notice. Although the Institute will, it is hoped, be able 
to carry on a number of its former activities, the uncertainties 
attendant on the war have put an end to the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers on the pre-war scale. Under war conditions, 
too, it is to be anticipated that the output of books for review may 
shrink. Thus, apart from difficulties of printing, circulation and 
finance, it is not expected that the particular type of material for 
which the Journal has established its reputation will be sufficient 
to justify its continuance for the present. 

From this melancholy but inescapable decision it is per- 
missible to look back on what the Journal has accomplished. 
It made its first appearance in January 1922 as a modest brochure 
of 32 pages. Its contents were an editorial and two papers, the 
first of which was by Professor Gilbert Murray on Self-Determina- 
tion of Nationalities: there were no reviews. In the editorial 
the not unfamiliar prophecy was hazarded that the Journal 
would “‘ meet a much-felt need.’’ It would bring papers to 
members who had been unable to attend the meetings at which 
they were read. ‘‘ Our ambition,”’ the Editor went on to say, 
“is that the Journal shall ultimately become a source of in- 
formation and a guide to judgment in international affairs, to 
which the publicist may profitably resort in discharging his function 
of forming the opinion of the wider public to which he appeals.”’ 

In that first year, 1922, the total hulk of the Journal was 
20I pages, against the 900, and occasionally the 1000, pages 
which the annual volume now comprises. A Review Section 
was started on a humble scale; and the discussions on papers, 
most of which remained unprinted, were condensed into one 
short note appended to each two-monthly issue. In those days 
the material was not always easy to come by. There were no 
stenotypists; and we owe it to Mr. Geoffrey Gathorne-Hardy 
that, by reconstructing them from his own long-hand notes, he 
preserved some of our most valuable discussions from oblivion. 

In March, 1924, the Journal broke new ground by reporting 
a full-dress debate on The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
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with the late Lord Balfour in the Chair, Lord Cecil leading for the 
Treaty and Mr. Amery against. Thereafter it grew and developed 
steadily until in 1929 it settled down into its present form and 
fashion. In that year it recorded the memorable dinner given at 
the Mansion House to our most generous benefactor, Sir Abe 
Bailey. Two years later it dropped its earlier and clumsier title 
and became International Affairs; at the same time it was made 
available on sale to readers who may be interested in foreign 
relations without being members of the Institute. Now its 
array of solid, sober volumes fills a particularly valued shelf in 
many a library, both public and private, in this country and across 
the seas. 

In these eighteen years the Journal can claim to have fulfilled 
the ambition of its founders. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, its first 
editor, built it up from its small beginnings; and his counsel 
and experience have been continuously at its service. In the 
editorial chair he was succeeded by Miss Cleeve, under whose wise 
and firm guidance it brings together all that is best in the expert 
knowledge which comes to Chatham House by way of papers, 
discussions and apergus of the swelling literature on international 
relations. To members who cannot attend the meetings in Sir 
John Power’s handsome lecture-hall it has carried a lively picture 
of the Institute’s work, and it has provided a “ guide to judg- 
ment ”’ which must have materially informed and enriched the 
public opinion of Great Britain and the Dominions. Its outstand- 
ing feature has been the considered presentation of a point 
of view by one authority for debate and discussion by other 
authorities having special knowledge of the subject-matter or 
holding varying opinions. At times the debates have been rich 
in controversy and verbal sword-play occasionally engendering 
more heat than light; but for purposes of publication the 
endeavour has always been to select the more thoughtful or thought- 
provoking material, and to promote the leisured and deliberate 
digestion of ideas. 

All this must now be laid aside, with regret and reluctance 
and only under pressure of war. In what form the task will be 
resumed, who can tell? But that it will be resumed, with even 
increased usefulness, is the earnest hope of all of us. Meanwhile 
members of the Institute will continue to obtain, in the fortnighly 
Bulletin of International News, a prompt and concise review of 
the changing world. 











MODERN TURKEY? 


Bay BuRHAN BELGE 


THE Ottoman Empire was the successor of two empires of 
widely different character: the Byzantine and the Seljukian 
Empires. These two empires, which had long been in conflict on 
behalf of the Cross and the Crescent, ended by exhausting each 
other, and the Successor State was in many ways a compromise. 
The Ottoman Empire inherited from the Seljukians the lead in 
the Islamic World; from Byzantium it inherited all the Christian 
territories which had belonged to it, together with the secular 
strife between the two Roman Empires. Thus Muslims and 
Christians had to live together as subjects of the same Empire. 
The new State extended and intensified these two inherited 
policies; it aimed at the union of all Muslims on the one hand 
and, on the other, the protection of Orthodox Christians as 
against Rome, and conquest at the expense of Catholic countries. 

A definite distinction was made from the beginning between 
the Muslim and the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire, 
to each of which separate and well-defined functions were 
allotted. Muslims were eligible for all public services within the 
State, aid were expected to pay the “ blood-tax.” Christians 
were ineligible for State service, but had to maintain its economic 
life and to meet the fiscal demands of the Empire; in fact, they 
were for a long time the only ones to pay taxes in money and 
kind, which were regarded as an equivalent to the blood-tax 
from which they were exempt. Consequently, the functionaries 
and soldiers of the Empire were Turks, or Christians converted to 
Islam, while the economic life of the Empire was carried on by 
Christians, whose interest in its defence and existence was limited, 
since they did not share in its administration nor directly in its 
defence. 

The State itself, represented at first by the dynasty alone and 
later by the administration and the army, was forced to a series 
of compromises throughout its long existence. One of its first 
measures was the liquidation of the old nobility and of the 
Turkish feudal families of Anatolia, a process which was still 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 13th, 1939; The Lord Meston, 
K.C.S.I., LL.D., in the Chair, 
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going on at the time of the conquest of Constantinople. A 
characteristic feature of Ottoman policy was that, throughout this 
process, the Ottoman sovereigns preferred to make terms with 
the feudal Byzantines—themselves ready to betray their own 
masters—rather than with the princely Turkish and Muslim 
houses of Anatolia, although the Ottomans themselves were 
originally only one of the different Anatolian dynasties of which 
the Seljuks of Konieh were the overlords. Eventually they 
completed the liquidation of these principalities, centralising these 
local administrations under their own rule. 

While they were applying this policy of centralisation and the 
conquest of Muslim countries in Asia with a view to the union 
of Muslim States, they had to content themselves in Europe with 
consolidating the political, military and financial advantages they 
had already gained. ; 

The price they paid in Asia for their dual policy was the 
temporary repression of Turkish national sentiment. They had 
to persuade the Muslims to accept the idea of living side by side 
with Christian populations in spite of the heritage of hatred left 
from the struggle to defend themselves against the Crusaders. 
It was the more difficult to induce acceptance of this political 
tolerance when, after the conquest of Constantinople and the 
disappearance of the Byzantine Empire, Orthodox Christians in 
Europe came under Ottoman rule. It is certain that both before 
and after the conquest there was both understanding and 
collaboration between the Ottomans and the Byzantines, and 
that this fact facilitated the rapid conquest of the Balkan 
peninsula. The Patriarchate of Constantinople and the great 
Phanariot families were compelled to be subservient to their new 
masters. In Serbia and Macedonia there might be found families 
preserving their feudal rights and controlling the local adminis- 
tration in the name of the Sultans, while members of their 
families were serving in the Ottoman administration and army. 
Faithful servants of the Empire were certain to find friends at 
the Court. ° 

Compromise, therefore, was the policy all along the line. 
There were reactions against this policy, and symptoms of the 
Ottoman national idea became apparent long before the conquest 
of Constantinople. The feudal Turks of Anatolia complained to 
Timur (Tamerlane). Timur lived in the land of his ancestors 
and wished to unify his people and to dominate the commercial 
routes between Asia and Europe. Fine soldier and statesman, 
he represented the last superhuman effort of Asia to create for 
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itself a backbone and to gain a definite and permanent path to 
the other continents. The complaints of the Anatolian feudal 
lords, maltreated or driven out, drew him towards Asia Minor. 
His adversary was Beyazit (Bayezid) the Thunderer, hero of 
Kossovo, the battle which had decided the fate of the Serbian 
realm. He himself had married a Serbian princess, and Serbian 
soldiers fought by his side at the battle of Ankara. 

Timur did not want war. He sought to reason with Bayezid 
and to persuade him to repudiate the formula of compromise, to 
rally to the Islamic and Turkish cause, to effect a reconciliation 
with the Anatolian dynasties and to make a common front, clear 
and categoric, against the West, beginning with Byzantium. 

Bayezid, with incomparable arrogance, rejected all these 
proposals and insulted their author. In the resulting struggle 
between the two Turkish leaders Bayezid was made prisoner, 
and the Ottoman Empire suffered its first submergence. The 
Turkish people, divided by the murderous shock between its two 
sections, lost their only chance of forming one immense unit in 
their country of origin. Timur was soon lost in the Asiatic gulf, 
and Chelebi Mehmet (Mohammed I), the son of Bayezid, suc- 
ceeded by great effort in rebuilding his realm. If the two 
conquerors, instead of mutual destruction of their strength, had 
amalgamated, history might have followed a different course. 

This was the first reaction against the form of the Ottoman 
State. Others followed. Fatih Mehmet, 7.e. Mohammed the 
Conqueror, was the creator of the State organisation which, we 
repeat, inherited from Byzantium as well as from the Seljuks 
the principal lines of policy : 


I. Mohammed destroyed Byzantine power. 

2. By liquidating the feudal princes of Asia Minor he merged 
the Turks of Anatolia into a single unit. 

3. He created a basis for collaboration between the Muslim 
and the Christian subjects of the Empire. 

4. He continued and extended the policy of his ancestors. 


Himself deeply interested in Western literature and art, he gave 
different educations to his sons. He hoped, perhaps, to effect a 
compromise by which the Empire, with the support of the 
Orthodox Church, might become the Muslim sword of Orthodox 
Christendom. 

His policy threw into strong relief on the one hand the 
difference between his two sons, Bayezid the Pious as against 
Cem the poet and Western sympathiser; and between the two 
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centres of ideas, Edirne and Brusa. Edirne (Adrianople) pro- 
vided a meeting-place for the best and most audacious soldiers 
of the Empire, and stood for conquest; while Brusa (the first 
capital of the Empire, later succeeded by Edirne, and, after the 
Conquest, by Istanbul) was the centre of Ottoman theology, and 
provided a focus for those who sought, first, the consolidation of 
the Empire and, secondly, a Pan-Islamic policy. 

Bayezid the Pious, representative of the spirit of Brusa, won 
the day. His was the victory of the reaction against the policy 
of Mohammed the Conqueror. The introduction of the Caliphate 
into the Ottoman Empire was the work of Yavuz Selim, the 
victor over the Emperor Safévites Sali Ismael. He was a 
champion of Islamic imperialism, and he defended Sunnite 
(Orthodox) Islam against Shiism. At the battle of Chaldiran, 
where the Emperor Safévites lost his sceptre, throne, and wives, 
Turks were fighting against Turks. 

But neither the Caliphate nor Selim effected the amalgama- 
tion of the several Muslim peoples within the framework of the 
Empire. His son, Suleiman the Magnificent, again abandoned 
Muslim tradition and prejudices, and set out for the conquest of 
Vienna. No solution of the dual policy was reached. The form 
of the Empire State, still based on compromise, was neither 
understood by Muslims nor loved by Christians. Nevertheless, 
it subsisted until the Empire sustained its first reverses, began 
to crumble during the decline of the Empire, and eventually 
succumbed before the aggressive thrust of a new idea: the 
Nation. 

The new concept was derived from the West. It laid down 
the principle that the blood-tax and the fiscal tax should be paid 
by all citizens. It came armed with the cultural gains of the 
Renaissance (at war with Scholasticism and Theocracy) and with 
the growing power of that terrible enemy, the machine, which 
upset the structure of society based upon manual labour. Above 
all, the new concept embodied the notion of personal freedom. 

It came too late, however, to instil new life into the Ottoman 
Empire. For decadent elements, fed on Scholasticism, only 
realise the danger when the opportunity for change has gone— 
that is, when sentence of death is passed. And Scholasticism, I 
may add, is not only a thing of the past; it reappears whenever 
mankind attaches itself to dead values. 

The Ottoman Empire was beaten, first on the battlefield, then 
in its general policy, then in its system of production and ex- 
change, and finally in its administration, morals, traditions and 
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customs. Its real enemy was the fatal optimism which nourished 
and sustained ignorance of facts. 

When, only a century ago, the Empire began to revise its 
ideas, to recognise the superior organisation of Europe and to 
understand and imitate Western economy, the cause was already 
lost. It was being transformed into a market open to all the 
products, material and spiritual, of expanding Europe. The new 
form of economy was already taking shape. The introduction of 
the science, of the industrial, commercial and financial technique 
of the West led to enlarged external trade, the accumulation of 
capital, investment and re-investment and the rest of the 
apparatus of the capitalist system. 

Faced with this economic revolution the Empire continued to 
encourage empiricism as against science and to support theocracy. 
The implications of the new conditions of exchange of the raw 
materials and agricultural products of Turkey for the manufac- 
tured products of the West were not thoroughly understood. 
The results of this lack of understanding became apparent in an 
adverse trade balance, the export of capital and an increasing 
lack of capital at home, successive foreign loans and growing 
insolvency, a steady fall in earnings, bringing with it increasing 
poverty and wretchedness. 

Moreover, in 1848 practically all European countries acquired, 
willingly or by force, citizen rights, the rights of man. In every 
country the economic middle classes attained political power. 
But the famous Ottoman formula of government permitted 
nothing of the kind. The middle-class citizen of the Empire was 
not and did not feel himself bound up with its fate—for he was 
not a Turk. 

What then was the connection between the Turk and the 
Ottoman? Who was the Turk? They had never allowed him 
to say. For six centuries he had been dying on the advancing 
frontiers or in the defeats of the Empire; he had been governing 
the country; he had even made his language subservient to the 
language of theocracy or to the involved and solemn language of 
the Court, and he was never at any time allowed to call himself 
by his own name. For the existence of the Empire was based 
from the very outset on its own repudiation. But in 1848 it was 
no longer possible to ignore him—for not only the Christian 
subjects but also the Mussulman subjects of the Empire were 
against the State and sought to form themselves into a nation. 
Egypt, flying its national flag, had already broken away; others 
and still others were to follow it. 
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The Tanzimat reform [the policy outlined on the Decree of 
the 15th November, 1839], as seen by the simple people, brought 
nothing good with it. A constitution would only hasten the 
downfall. Reaction was reaching its zenith. The conflicting 
ideals of Edirne and Brusa, of Cem the Western and Bayezid the 
Pious were again in opposition, but this time as passive sub- 
mission on the one hand and as self-defence on the other. A 
savage and gloomy melancholy prevailed, a sign of collapse. 

The systematic exploitation of the Empire, the combined 
rapacity of its nominal subjects occupied in trade and financial 
schemes, coupled with the intrigues which the Vienna and St. 
Petersburg confederates were ceaselessly plotting against it, 
did not prevent certain Turkish intellectuals and impassioned 
politicians from seeking to put everything right by using the 
wonder-working drug of the revolutionary principle of 1789. 

There was a lack of clear-sightedness and of realism among 
the idealists known as the Young Turks. They were to create 
modern Turkey. In 1908 one of their party rose to power and 
applied the drug. After a dazzling but very brief improvement 
the Sick Man failed to revive. But well before his death, and 
before the application of the drug, many expedients were tried : 
for example, the formula of “ divide in order to rule.” Abdul 
Hamid found himself in the position of being able to divide Europe 
in order to reign in his palace of Yildiz. For to be exact, he only 
reigned within its precints; elsewhere terror reigned. He no 
longer desired any kind of reform. He saw that every effort to 
repair anything in the crumbling house only ended in destruction. 
The best course was non-interference and trust in the physical 
laws of inertia for the preservation of the Empire. He had a 
long reign; he played with Pan-Islamism. He presented to the 
Kaiser a railway corridor with the results now known. 

But, even at this time, the soul of the Turk was receptive 
to the universally seductive idea of nationalism. And after 
very grave trials the ferment of this idea salvaged from the 
Empire the very definitely modern Turkey which you recognise 
and which you now trust as a friend. 

This Turkey was the product of a revelation—the spontaneous 
and impressive revelation of the national conscience. And the 
man who symbolises the change is Atatiirk, though it now falls 
to his intimate friend and collaborator, Ismet Inénii, to consolidate 
Atatiirk’s achievement and to guide the destiny of the new 
State. Before proceeding further, I must point out that the 
two men were never divided. They had the support of the sons 
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of the country who had always known how to die, but who now 
learned from their great leaders an exceedingly important thing, 
namely, how to live in order to build a great country and to face 
death only when their work was threatened. War is therefore 
no longer our trade, but the force with which we can always 
meet those who would hinder us in our noble and peaceful task. 

Of these leaders, one who left us so early and the other who 
has our whole confidence and all our love, please permit me to say 
that they are not of those whom demagogy produces. They 
are of those whom a nation, tried by inexpressible sufferings, 
succeeds in producing—not accidentally, but always because it 
has need of them and always at the moment of crisis. This 
power is the faculty of nations destined to live. When Atatiirk 
fell ill, people asked us ‘‘ What shall we do?” We have shown 
them. We have elected our new leader, and in order to have no 
crises of leadership InGnii is going to train several for us. There 
will be an abundance of choice. And in the end the nation will 
become its own leader. 

You democratic nations of Europe are too impatient. You 
should agree that democracy is not a matter of written words. 
It can only be lived. It only exists when it has been instilled by 
education, and it is never mass-produced, but made to measure, 
for each nation has its own virtues and its own defects. We are 
very well aware of our goal. And we know that democracy is 
only an advanced phase of collective education, a kind of good 
manners, the privilege of educated people who are vaccinated 
against all pathological tendencies. Moreover, a preliminary 
to the creation of democracy should be to put a nation into its 
proper place in that history that we are in the process of making 
and living. To do this it is above all necessary, when an Empire 
is in course of dissolution, to have the vision of a master and the 
level-headedness of a mathematician. 

If you aim too high, the body of the community will suffer 
and one day ‘you will see it defeated and losing consciousness. 
For the body of a nation is like that of an individual, only more 
subtle and less well understood. It also has a nervous system, a 
circulation of the blood and a digestive system. Force the 
nervous system, and the nation may become a somnambulist 
and enter his neighbour’s house. As for the circulation of the 
blood, you know what the choleric are like. As for the digestive 
system, woe to the nations that suffer from hypertrophy or 
malignant ulcers. Either nothing will tempt them or nothing 
will appease them. 
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And would it not be an error to set the aim of a nation too 
low? The builders of nations must have a sense of proportion. 
Do not you agree that Atatiirk had the vision of a master, of a 
man who knows when to advance and when to halt? And I 
should like to suggest that his friend Inénii has the most surprising 
mathematical sense in the exact assessment of the possibilities 
of his people and of his country. But when a nation has found 
itself, its work is not finished. It must be adjusted to the rest 
of the world. Otherwise it will either get out of gear in the world 
or it will end by being subject to adaptation, which may go so 
far at times as to suspend its very existence. History is full of 
examples of nations which, mistaking their real strength and 
miscalculating the force of circumstances, have had to pass 
through the purgatory of reality, sometimes to reappear, some- 
times not, on the list of poverty-stricken nations. 

Builders of nations must therefore understand thoroughly 
the times in which they live and the realities of the outside 
situation which they have to meet. They must remember that 
their nation is a fraction of humanity, and that it will so remain. 

This fraction has a numerator and a denominator. For the 
individual the numerator represents interests more or less ego- 
tistic, and the denominator stands for the interests of the country 
and its laws and customs. It is the same for the nation. The 
numerator is what is its own, that which makes it what it is and 
not some other. One likes colours because they are different and 
aesthetically pleasing. Each nation in its country may be com- 
pared to a magic gardener cultivating the loveliest of flowers. 
Why not multiply those gardens? See those which are cultivated, 
those of the nations that have had the possibility of freeing them- 
selves, both against themselves and against others. Was it 
otherwise with the old gardeners? Why are we reconstituting 
ourselves by our scientific researches, making use of the history 
of Greece, of Egypt and others? The denominator represents 
what the nations may yield in order to reduce themselves to the 
same common denominator. For, as all individuals must reduce 
themselves to the same common denominator, without which 
there is neither a nation nor even a social and political collectivity, 
but anarchy and collapse, so nations, seeing that they must form 
communities within the world, should have a common de- 
nominator. What does this denominator imply? It means the 
faculty of living in harmony with all the others, and vice versa, 
without surrendering the principle of difference inherent in the 
numerator. Without this proviso, we fall into another kind of 
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“ totalitarianism,” and, if we failed to comprehend the essential 
differences between nations, we should destroy national entities 
which have their own personality and their own destiny, and push 
them into an amorphous mass. For though we know that each 
nation is a part of the common humanity we all know that each 
has its special accomplishment, its special perfection to be attained. 

Atatiirk determined the denominator in this way. Will you 
allow me to read? 


“Nations should not have to experience sorrow and affliction. 
The duty of the leaders is so to direct them that they accept life joy- 
fully and happily. At one time I read many books to find out what 
the philosophers had to say about life. Some of them saw everything 
in black, ‘ since,’ they said, ‘ we are nothing and we shall again become 
nothing, there can be no room for joy and happiness in the ephemeral 
life of this world.’ I have read other books written by more reasonable 
philosophers who said : ‘ since we are nothing and in any case we are 
going towards the void, let us be gay and joyful during our existence.’ 
My natural inclination is to prefer this last conception of life, applying 
to it certain limiting conditions. Man as an individual is destined to 
perish. To work, not for himself, but for those who will come after 
him, is the first condition of the happiness that every individual may 
attain in life. No sensible man can act otherwise. Complete joy 
and happiness in life cannot be acquired except by working for the 
existence, the happiness and the glory of the generations to come. 
In acting thus, a man should not ask himself whether those who 
come after him would understand that he had worked in this spirit. 
I will even say that the happiest people are those who intuitively prefer 
that their services should remain unknown to all future generations. 

“Everyone has his likes and dislikes. Some like gardening and 
the cultivation of flowers. Others prefer to make men. Does the one 
who cultivates flowers expect anything from them? Whoever makes 
men should adopt the mentality of the gardener. Only those who act 
thus are fit to serve their nation, their fatherland and its future. A 
man who seeks his own happiness before that of his country and of his 
nation can only be second-rate. Those who assume for themselves 
an essential importance and believe that the existence of the country 
and of the nation to which they belong rests exclusively on their person, 
cannot be considered as having served the happiness of their nation. 
Only those who think of the generations to come after them give their 
nation the capacity to live and progress. It is an error to think that 
action and progress cease as soon as a man leaves the scene. The same 
consideration is applicable to societies distinct from one another. 
But to-day all the nations of the world are more or less one, or are 
on the way to become one. A man should think of the peace and 
prosperity of the nations as much as of the existence of his own country 
and should try to help on the happiness of all nations in the same 
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measure as he would help that of his own. All sensible men recognise 
that by working in this sense they lose nothing. For, to desire the 
happiness of his fellow-nations is another way of desiring his own 
happiness and his own tranquillity. If harmony does not reign among 
other nations, a country will work uselessly for peace that it will not 
succeed in acquiring. That is why I advise those for whom I care that 
statesmen should above all desire to be the creators of the life and the 
happiness of their own nation. 

“‘ But after that they should cultivate the same idea with regard to 
other nations. World events prove clearly to us that we cannot be 
sure that the incident which seems to us an infinite distance away 
may not one day or another touch us very closely. That is why we 
must think of all humanity as one body and each nation as a member 
of this body. No matter what injury affects any part of the body, 
does it not affect the whole body? One little illustration. I am 
a soldier. During the Great War I was at the head of an army. 
There were in Turkey other armies and their commanders. I occupied 
myself not only with my army, but also with the others. One day, 
while I was delaying because of some question relating to the move- 
ments of the troops before Erzerum, my aide-de-camp said to me: 
‘Why do you trouble about matters that do not concern you?’ I 
replied : ‘ How can I direct my own army if I do not know the exact 
position of the others?’ ” 

As for Inénii, he has underlined in a recent speech on this 
question that all attacks against the lives of nations should 
cease, just as those against the lives of individuals have ceased, 
and that we should agree to a community of all nations that love 
peace, should respect the rights and the spiritual and material 
patrimony of the others, and be ready to aid the law of collabora- 
tion by that of force. 

The Turkey of to-day, as you all know, is employing all its 
strength to regain lost time. The Ottoman formula was replaced 
by that which we call the Kemalist formula, which asks that the 
Turkish nation shall live in a region where other nations enjoy 
the same independence. It is as if the palace of the Empire had 
been burned down and the ground thus made free had been 
parcelled out, and that each one wanted to build on one of those 
lots a house for himself such as he liked and as he was able to build. 
One would thus obtain on the grounds of the former imperial 
palace another picture, another architectural realisation, some- 
thing more democratic, that is to say, less sumptuous as a whole, 
but more solid in its foundations. 

To give the best of modern life to the Turkish people and to 
teach them to live in peace with all the peoples surrounding 
them and with whom they have passed so many centuries of 
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common life, that is the thesis of the external policy of Kemalism. 
From that principle the conclusion of the Balkan Pact and that 
of the Saadabad derive. But the condition sine gua non of this 
policy is that all the peoples living in the same region should 
enjoy their independence indefinitely. If dangers from without 
should endanger the peace of the region and prove that these 
little countries could not claim the right to keep their inde- 
pendence—then it would be necessary to revise our new State 
formula. If only the big nations are to enjoy their independence 
and if they seek to impose themselves as judges or masters, it 
would be easy to oppose to them a new formula capable of bringing 
them to reason. 

That is why Turkey has just placed herself entirely at the service 
of peace and the pacific collaboration of the peoples. First, she 
is trying to mobilise the whole region so as to let any intruder 
know in advance that she has no need either of professors of ideas 
or of masters of ceremony, and that, neither in the Balkans nor 
on the Asiatic threshold, does she want any such intruders. 

As for our internal reforms, you are perhaps somewhat dis- 
appointed that my address has not been mainly concerned with 
them. I have preferred to give you an analytic explanation of 
the facts, accompanied by a synthesis of the spirit of modern 
Turkey rather than to repeat to you facts on which you are already 
informed. The Turkish reforms are the result of a work of 
adaptation which has lasted more than a century and a half. To 
deal with them properly I should need a series of lectures, for they 
not only symbolise the political genius of the Turkish people, 
but have also an intrinsic value, in the light which they throw on 
the spiritual relations between the East and the West and on the 
gulf which has so long separated them and, above all, on the mission 
that theTurkish people have just taken upon themselves, to repeat 
their efforts to unite both spiritually and materially these two 
worlds which seem so opposed, but are in reality only two sides 
of the same medal. 

Like every other national union, Turkey also must clear away 
the elements that oppose union. Moreover, those elements tend- 
ing to facilitate union and to reduce antagonisms must be encour- 
aged and fortified. Therefore Kemalism began by determining 
which “trends” are refractory to union. What were these 
“trends”? They were, first, Islamic scholasticism, which 
prolonged its influence in Turkey until the first quarter of our 
century. This made necessary the liquidation of the theocracy 
in the person of the ‘‘ Caliphate ”’ and of all its political derivatives 
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and the establishment of a régime of laicism, in which men regained 
their human liberties, whilst religion was lifted from the ground 
where it had been humiliated and bowed down and was placed 
where it ought to be, that is to say, in the spirit of the believers 
and in the house of worship. Because theocracy meant an auto- 
cracy of fanaticism and of religious formalism, Atatiirk found it 
necessary to fix the boundaries between daily life and religion and 
to prevent the latter from advertising itself in the street; conse- 
quently all religious officials, no matter to what religion they 
belonged, could only wear their uniform when on their duty and 
in their respective temples. 

If you are thoroughly acquainted with the Oriental spirit, you 
will not be surprised that this step had to be taken. For the East 
attaches much to forms, even after the substance has gone. 
While in the West—a very characteristic benefit conferred by 
Hellenism—the form dies with the substance and recreates itself 
with it, a process engendering what we call dynamism, in the 
East the form has a permanent symbolic value. That is why it 
is important in the East whether a man wears the fez, the tarbush, 
the turban, or even the hat. In the East the fez or the tarbush 
are symbols, and you cannot attack what they represent unless 
you attack and destroy the symbol. 

All these symbols were therefore eradicated in order to give 
free opportunity to develop the scientific spirit. For this spirit 
ought infallibly to link the East and the West. As science is 
mathematical, it brings to the people both liberty and equality. 
It gives us the ‘‘ new man ”’ and the “‘ new human.” Instead of 
having human societies imprisoned in specific empiricisms and 
wedded to dissolving prejudices, refractory and disjunctive, we 
are journeying towards a period when science, having become the 
property of all people, will liberate them from their respective 
prisons, will transform them according to their individual par- 
ticularities and their (let us use the German word) different Geo- 
politik, into healthy personalities which together will create the 
new humanity. The “ new human” created by science, is the 
aim towards which ‘‘ Modern Turkey ” is proceeding, and science 
is the ferment necessary to put an end to the eternal conflict 
between the East and the West. It offers a bridge to all so that 
these two worlds may pass across it all that is good and construc- 
tive. But it is not to become the passive pied-d-terre of one of 
them, to be robbed thereby of its personality. 

It was on these principles that Atatiirk acted. He liberated 
the Turk from foreign and domestic burdens. The war for 
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independence was a barricade both against imperialism and against 
tyranny. He freed Woman. From a little sitting hen and a 
prisoner, she has become an official, a magistrate, member of 
parliament, judge, officer of the Air Force. Atatiirk carried all 
with him. Every mother is an ardent adept of his doctrine. 
The Turkish revolution is therefore well defended, not by men 
with arm-bands and automatic gestures, but by radiant mothers. 
And the “ new man” is born in the most simple manner in the 
world. No propaganda. The cradle suffices. For the Turkish 
mother is there to protect him. 


Summary of Discussion. 


SIR OSBORNE MANCE said that all must be very grateful to the 
lecturer for dealing with the subject of Modern Turkey upon such a 
high plane and with such an objective and philosophical outlook. 
This outlook was perhaps the explanation why the policy of Atatiirk 
had been so successful. It did lead to consistency, which was not 
the most evident characteristic of some régimes further west. 

One of the most important factors of modern Turkey was that 
while the policy of Kemal Atatiirk had been to create a united nation 
which could live at peace with its neighbours and had no designs on 
them, the success of this policy had given to Turkey a great inter- 
national importance. She was now the leader of the Balkan Pact, 
and the best future that could be wished for the Balkans was that 
she might succeed through her influence in developing among them 
that policy which had been so successful in her own country. Naturally 
Turkey was not as free to help the other Balkan States as she had 
been in developing her own internal organisation. They were liable 
to threats and dangers both military and economic. Turkey had 
given them a lead in showing them how to deal with the military 
menace. One advantage gained from that military menace was 
that it had brought the British and Turkish nations closer together 
again. 

Turkey and the other Balkan States were all being subjected to 
economic pressure at the present time. When the pound had gone 
off gold, Turkey had remained on gold and had attached herself to 
the franc, and when the franc had gone off gold she had still main- 
tained her currency on a gold basis. There was no special reason nor 
was it the moment to say that the Turkish currency would have been 
more correctly valued if based on sterling than by remaining on gold, and 
in any case the situation at the time had been very confused. At 
the present moment, however, Turkish currency was overvalued 
relatively to the par currency. This meant that currency had to be 
controlled and therefore trade inevitably had to be controlled. It 
meant clearing agreements and so forth. The technique of this pro- 
cedure had been difficult to work out. It had had to be done in 
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every country by trial and error. All would agree that the agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Turkey on this point was one of the 
failures. The serious thing was that Germany had developed a 
technique whereby she succeeded in using these clearing agreements 
in order to get as much of Turkey’s trade as she wanted. In the 
last few years she had had between thirty-six and fifty-four per cent. 
of Turkish exports and forty-two to fifty-one per cent. of her imports. 
The possible result of political pressure being applied in due course 
was rather disquieting, the more so as Germany was pursuing the 
same policy in all the other Balkan countries. Some counter-technique 
must be found in order to defeat this technique developed by Germany 
which was only made possible by these bi-lateral agreements. Happily 
there was such a technique in existence. Austria had tried a scheme 
in 1933 which had had many technical advantages over the present 
arrangement. Here was a direction in which Turkey could again 
give a lead to the other Balkan States, to help them to rehabilitate 
their economic situation and to safeguard their economic independ- 
ence. If there were a new system under which Germany would 
compete with other nations on equal terms, she would still have a 
large share of Turkey’s trade, and this would be to the benefit of all 
providing it were done on a fair commercial basis. 


Miss ELIZABETH MONROE was grateful to the lecturer for supply- 
ing the psychological and historical background to the modern Turkish 
scene. Most Englishmen knew that change had happened—for 
instance, that the veil and the fez had been abolished; few saw the 
scene in the perspective which M. Belge had so ably supplied. On 
the other hand, she was sure that he had overrated the extent of his 
listeners’ knowledge about modern Turkish reforms. She would like 
to ask, firstly, to what extent was industrialisation progressing? 
Which industries were already supplying goods to replace former 
imports ? 

Secondly, by what means was education being spread? In Ankara 
there were excellent schools and training colleges for both intellectual 
and manual workers, but one of the difficulties before Turkey was the 
diffusion of this knowledge among a scattered population of sixteen 
millions, many of whom were illiterate. How was knowledge dis- 
seminated from Ankara outwards? 


Mr. PHILIPS PRICE said that he would like to know something of 
the eastern provinces of Turkey. He had been in Kurdistan before 
the War and during the War had been with the Russian Army on 
the other side of the frontier in Persia, and he remembered the un- 
settled conditions which had existed at that time and the constant 
warfare between the Kurdish tribes and the settled peasant population 
of the Ottoman Turkish Empire. Matters had, of course, been com- 
plicated at that time by the existence of the Armenian Christians, 
but now they had all been moved. It had been said that Atatiirk 
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had had difficulty with the Kurdish tribes, and about ten years ago 
there had been something like a rebellion there. He had always 
thought that the only way to get over the difficulty would be to build 
roads and railways and induce the Kurdish tribes to settle down and 
cultivate the land. He thought that this was taking place now, 
and that the Kurds were probably becoming more loyal Turkish 
subjects, which they had certainly not been in the old days. But it 
should be remembered in this case that the Ottoman Empire had 
been quite a different political unit from the Turkey of to-day. There 
had been no strong national feeling in the country. She had inherited 
traditions of the old Byzantine Empire with various religions and 
races each living their own separate cultural and to some extent 
national lives. With the growth of the national movement and of 
modern Turkey that situation had very much changed, and he would 
like to know how far the Kurds had come into the Turkish national 
movement. 


ADMIRAL Drury-LowE said that in the Anglo-Turkish Agreement 
there was a sentence which ran that the two Governments recog- 
nised that it was also necessary to ensure the establishment of security 
in the Balkans, and this evidently depended very much upon the 
value of the Balkan Entente, upon Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Roumania, but unfortunately Bulgaria was outside this circle of 
States and yet her inclusion seemed of the greatest importance. Why 
was Bulgaria outside the Balkan Pact? It appeared to be because 
she wished to obtain satisfaction from Greece concerning the outlet 
to the Mediterranean and the Dobrudja from Roumania. If this 
were the case obviously it was to Germany’s interest to keep this 
dissatisfaction alive. Was Turkey making any efforts to act as an 
intermediary between Bulgaria and Greece and Roumania in order 
to draw Bulgaria into the Balkan Entente and to ensure the security 
of the Balkan Pact? 

The lecturer had said that Turkey herself was at the moment 
content with the territory she had and her policy was one of peace. 
Did she not desire to get the Dodecanese islands back from Italy? 


Mr. Hutton said that the lecturer had stated that one of the 
aims of those who had formed the modern Turkey had been to equalise 
taxation, including the ‘“‘ blood’’ tax. In modern Turkey was a 
career in the army equally open to Turks of Greek, Armenian or Jewish 
origin as to Turks of their own racial origin ? 

Concerning the possibility of future Turkish expansion, it had 
been said that the success of Atatiirk’s policy had lain in the fact 
that he had forsworn the idea of the Grand Ottoman Empire, but 
recently there had been put forward the demand for what had been 
called in the old days the Sanjak of Alexandretta. The League of 
Nations Commission had shown convincingly that although the 
Turkish were the largest racial group there they were in a minority 
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in the Sanjak as a whole, yet this was now part of Turkey and had 
been so disposed of on racial grounds. Would this expansionist 
policy lead in the near future to the demand for the return of the 
oil district round Mosul and Kirkuk, which might also be of value 
to Turkey and which contained a small percentage of people of Turkish 
origin ? 

M. BELGE said that Turkish commercial difficulties were tremendous. 
Her commerce was dominated to the degree of fifty or sixty per cent. 
by the German clearing agreements. She had suffered like other 
countries during the crisis of 1929, but she had tried to keep in touch 
with the international system of commerce. First of all it had been 
necessary to keep in touch with the principle of money, and as they 
had had no money and had been in great difficulties, Germany had 
presented to all these smaller nations in their hour of need some 
means of salvation and had not asked them to be faithful to the 
money principle or to free trade, but she had been very elastic in 
her manner of dealing with small countries and had enabled them 
to get rid of the produce which she herself needed for the exchange 
which they themselves needed. Now, however, the small countries 
of Eastern Europe had reached the stage at which barter agreements 
with Germany could help them no more. They were not really 
trading. Trade was the buying of a commodity which could be 
used again in other countries. At the moment Turkey and the other 
Balkan countries were just exchanging products with Germany, and 
not only was the wherewithal with which to buy from other countries 
absent, but both Germany and Turkey felt impoverished by the 
arrangement. They had reached the point where something must be 
done. 

There were two ways of solving the problem. One was to get 
back to general international trade, but this could not be done because 
they had separated themselves from the movement and even from 
the nations of the sterling bloc. Each part of the world, each group 
of nations, was applying a special formula to itself, and to get back 
to an all-embracing general formula was at present impossible. Per- 
haps one day there might be the same sort of commercial relationship 
between nations as had existed in 1929, but at the moment they were 
very far from it. There was another way out of the present dilemma, 
which was that countries who were on very friendly terms like England 
and Turkey might act together, but they must also bring more people 
with them. A group must be formed so as to permit triangular trade. 
Then there would be some hope, but if countries simply made bilateral 
agreements, they were doing the same thing as Germany was doing 
by barter agreements, only they were doing it with exchange instead 
of barter commerce. Certainly something must be done in the near 
future. 

Educational problems in Turkey were very different from those 
in France or in England. In France and in Germany there had been 
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discussions as to the type of school required. In Turkey education 
was first of all a technical question. They must have buildings to 
house the children, teachers to send to the villages. Books must be 
printed. Money must be got from the parents of the children to 
pay for the books and the teachers, or alternatively must be provided 
by the State. They had a very bad legacy from the past. Education, 
therefore, was a question of money and of materials. At the moment 
in Turkey each classroom opened twice with the same teachers and 
numbers of children because they had not enough buildings to house 
them all. A very good sign was that whereas in the time of the 
Empire the children had been afraid to come to school and the parents 
to send them, now they were crowding into the schools. In time 
there would be a complete primary instruction in Turkey. At the 
moment they had this to about fifty-three per cent., but they hoped 
to go further in the near future. Another way of disseminating 
education was by means of the Party itself. In each town there was 
a Party house called the People’s House; it had nine sections which 
dealt with history, arts, geography, sports and physics, and visiting 
teachers went from village to village teaching how the various things 
should be done. There was a section for music, in fact for each 
activity, and the people would foregather in the People’s Room in 
the village. Someone who could read would read to them from the 
newspaper and there would be musical and other entertainment, and 
so progress was being made. If they had in Turkey to-day the means 
of completely educating their people their task would be finished, 
but the politics of the Empire had left a very bad state of affairs 
which it would take time to repair. The present régime was being 
obliged to create everything anew and to change the spirit of the people. 

It had been said that in some parts of the East of Turkey there 
were no roads; in other parts this was also true. The Empire had 
left them with a very bad heritage; they inherited a few roads and 
railways, but they had had to clear up the concessions with which 
these undertakings were burdened. 

With regard to industrialisation, he said that Turkey thought 
some parts of Europe were over-industrialised, because they had 
created factories to supply goods which they did not need themselves 
and which they manufactured simply to supply other countries, in 
other words, export industries. In Turkey they were not trying to 
build up export industries, but to create industries for which the raw 
materials were in Turkey, because they did not want to have to 
import raw materials for their products. But if there were no industry 
in a country then there was no technical life, and without this there 
was no applied science, and unless science were applied there was no 
modern life possible, only theology; therefore modern science must 
be applied. 

One factor operated in Turkey as it did in Egypt. For instance, 
the time factor did not count as it did in the West, because the life 
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of the people was not controlled by this generalisation of the scientific 
idea. In the Western countries even children counted the minutes, 
but countries without industry only had to think of time once or 
twice during the year, when it was a question of their agricultural 
products. After these had been sown and harvested and disposed 
of, they could go to bed and rise with the setting and rising of the 
sun, and time did not exist for them. 

So although Turkey wanted to have an industrial life she did not 
want an export industry, nor autarky, because she thought that God 
had not created any country so complete that it could not be pro- 
vided with something it needed from another country. They wanted 
a balanced and proportioned economy. They did not want to remain 
a purely agricultural country or to become a country in need of raw 
materials. They were a country of peasants and workers, and they 
wanted to build a higher grade of life for their people. During the 
time of the Empire students had been sent to Europe to study chemistry 
and physics. They had become engineers and had practised in the 
European countries, but on their return to Turkey they had had to 
become teachers of chemistry and physics because there was no 
demand for engineers. Without the application of science there could 
not be any science in a country, and without technique there was no 
possibility of applying science, and without an economic purpose 
technique could not be created. All these things were linked together. 
This was why Turkey desired to be both an agricultural and an indus- 
trial country and to accumulate her own national capital within her 
own national boundaries. They had a great variety of climatic 
conditions in their country and could always be sure of a certain 
amount of agricultural products which they could export in exchange 
for some manufactured goods. But it was not right that the Turkish 
economy should be partly under the economy of another nation, and 
this they were changing. 

He had not said that to-day all Turks were paying the same tax, 
but that the nationalists of the nineteenth century had created a 
new formula which meant that there would not be two kinds of 
citizens paying two kinds of taxes, but that all should pay the same 
kind of taxes. Naturally the minorities should pay and participate 
in the benefits resulting from taxation as did the other citizens of a 
country. 

It had been asked whether, having secured the Sanjak, Turkey 
was going to ask for Palestine or Iraq or any other country. At one 
time it had been Syria and France who had talked about the demands 
for the Sanjak, now it was Germany and Italy, so it could hardly be 
considered as objective criticism! The Sanjak had been a matter of 
particular interest to Turkey, and she had had to persuade the French 
to negotiate with her on the question. Both sides had come with 
papers in their hands and the matter had been settled satisfactorily, 
and no more would be heard on the subject. 








THE GERMAN DRIVE IN THE BALKANS! 


PROFESSOR ERNST JACKH 


A REPORT on a recent visit to the Balkan States might be 
made in one of two ways; either by dealing with each State 
separately and by giving such an account of their similarities 
and differences as can be condensed into three-quarters of an hour ; 
or by outlining the intricate Balkan problem as a whole and by 
building up from my discussions with the leading Balkan states- 
men the background of their thoughts, their fears, hopes and aims, 
their reaction to the European anarchy resulting from the German 
pressure and countered by the British initiative for collective 
security. 

Well, I suggest trying the second way, leaving details to 
question time, all the more so as two excellent surveys are avail- 
able: one by our chairman of to-night—Danubian Destiny, 
and the other by the Information Department of Chatham House 
—South-Eastern Europe; they are both indispensable for any 
student of the South-East European complex of to-day. 

The fundamental fact which underlies all politics and economics 
is geography, unchangeable in itself throughout all chances and 
changes. Just as British history and destiny has for centuries 
revolved round the Channel, so the Danube has been and is to-day 
more than ever the determining factor in European history. I 
well remember a German Vice-Chancellor quite rightly saying to 
me during the Great War that “‘ he who controls the Danube will 
control Middle Europe and the whole of the Near East.” Germany 
is the source of this great and broad river which flows through the 
capitals of former Austria, of Hungary and Yugoslavia, unites or 
separates Roumania and Bulgaria, and in its Roumanian delta 
reaches the Black Sea and the neighbourhood of the Russian 
Ukraine and of Turkish Asia Minor. Since the incorporation of 
Austria and the subjugation of Czecho-Slovakia, Germany is now 
near controlling Hungary as well, she touches Yugoslavia and 
approaches Roumania, and is in an all-dominating position. For 
the whole of South-Eastern Europe Germany is the nearest, the 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 22nd, 1939; Mr. D. Graham 
Hutton in the Chair. 
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only Great Power in an actually ideal situation both for all routes 
of communication, linking the Black Sea with the North Sea and 
the Baltic Sea by her river, canal and railroad system, and for 
the complementary exchange between a great industrial Power 
and overpopulated agricultural countries, between more than 
eighty million Germans and as many millions of Danube 
and Balkan peoples—all between Middle Europe and the 
Mediterranean. 

Now there are, historically speaking, various conceptions of 
Middle Europe: within my lifetime alone five. Four of them 
I have actually discussed in conversations with their different 
protagonists, from the Kaiser to Hitler. The most moderate 
conception of Middle Europe was that of Bismarck ; it was nothing 
but a military alliance between Germany and Austria-Hungary 
(against Russia), deliberately renouncing the incorporation of the 
Germans of Austria and any active interest in the Balkan States. 

To Bismarck’s alliance the Kaiser added the Roumanian 
alliance, and later the Turkish alliance (again directed against 
Russia), but still without any Pan-German aims on the part of 
any responsible statesman. 

During the Great War Friedrich Naumann’s Mitteleuropa 
suggested the development of the military alliance between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary into an administrative and 
economic union, maintaining the political sovereignty of the two 
monarchies. 

After the War, Chancellor Briining and his Austrian counterpart 
drafted a Customs union between Germany and German-Austria, 
but this evolution, voted for by both partners and based on 
self-determination, was turned down by that short-sightedness 
which, by not giving to the German Republic this least and last 
chance of peaceful change, struck a blow at German democracy 
and facilitated the rise of Hitlerism, paving the way for the 
latest and broadest conception of Middle Europe: that of old 
Austrian Pan-Germanism, driving to the Mediterranean and 
dominating all Middle Europe and the Balkans. This determina- 
tion was so strong from 1933 onwards that Hitler’s Foreign 
Minister Neurath said to me as early as two years ago: ‘‘ Czecho- 
Slovakia must be destroyed and we will destroy her ’’—a plan so 
premeditated, so ruthlessly carried out that in the Balkan States 
I met no statesman who did not agree with my description of 
Hitler as an ‘‘ Aryan Moses ” who up on his Berchtesgaden Sinai 
was meditating in his colloquy with “ his ” God and bringing down 
to “his” Chosen People “ his’? new Ten Commandments; 
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after Austria, Sudetenland, Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Memel, 
who will be the next victim? Poland, Roumania or Yugoslavia, 
and so on ! 

Now you will agree with me that geography is the mother of 
politics. But in the present situation, I am afraid we have to 
look for the father as well; it is the spirit of Germany of to-day, 
incarnated in the Fiihrer, who has imbued the German people 
with what he calls his ‘‘ divine mission.”” The aim of all former 
German statesmen was to build a great, a greater and even a very 
great Germany, but yet a continental Power, placed by all- 
powerful geography in the centre of continental Europe. But now 
Hitler is reaching for the stars of world power, his aim is world 
power for Germany ; he said himself in Mein Kampf: ‘“‘ Germany 
will either become a world Power or will not continue to exist at all. 
But in order to become a world Power it needs that magnitude 
which gives it the necessary importance to-day.”” In comparison 
with continental power, world power implies sea-power. Only 
States bordering on the ocean and commanding the seas are in a 
position to obtain an empire—Great Britain and France, as well 
as in previous times Spain or Portugal; but never will nor can 
Germany, centred in the midst of the European continent, become 
a world Power unless she reaches the sea. To rule the world you 
must rule the waves. The English Channel can easily be blocked 
and Germany blockaded, a situation which caused the head of the 
Hamburg—American line, Mr. Ballin, to say to me during the Great 
War: “ Gerinany must get out of the wet triangle, out to Boulogne 
beyond the Channel.” Hitler chooses now the only other outlet. 
It is the way of least resistance, through smaller and weaker 
States, the broad Middle European corridor to the Mediterranean 
—in order to shape once more, in collaboration with his ally 
Mussolini, the ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation.”’ 
Such a German-Italian condominium, a Holy Empire of the 
German and Roman nations, is the ultimate objective of the twin- 
brothers Nazism and Fascism. 

Why all this? In order to obtain so-called “ living-space.” 
I say “so-called” because for Germany sufficient living space 
actually exists, even much more to-day than for Imperial or 
Republican Germany. More living space still could be available 
for Nazi Germany if she played the fair game of international 
co-operation with its live and let-live. But Hitler makes no 
bones about wanting his so-called “ living space ’’ for his so-called 
“ self-sufficiency,” 7.e. sufficient living space to resist any repeti- 
tion of a blockade. But why should anyone plan a blockade of 
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Germany, unless in sheer self-defence against the aggressive 
mentality of Hitlerism ? 

This analysis of Hitler’s new and revived medieval im- 
perialism of a “‘ Holy Empire” was the object of all my con- 
versations with the leading statesmen of the Balkan States; we 
all agreed that now after the downfall of the Pan-Slav Russian 
Tsarism and of the Austrian-Habsburg Imperialism they are 
threatened by the Third Reich which, incidentally for them, is the 
third Great Power to menace them. The old-time Pan-Slav cry, 
“‘ One God, one Tsar, one People,” reappears now in the new Pan- 
German slogan, “ One Fiihrer, one People, one Reich,’”’ so much 
so that for the young Balkan States it again boils down to the 
alternative with which the old Balkan nations were faced: 
“ either to be used as mortar in the edifice of a foreign Power or to 
be the builders of their own States; to become protectorates of an 
alien imperialism or to live as independent States,”’ as I put in one 
of my books as early as 1912. In 1912 and in 1916 again I 
formulated the desirable development of “ the Balkans for the 
Balkan States’ and the formation of a “ Balkan Union” for 
collective security against alien imperialism. But now during my 
recent visit to the Balkans it was a German diplomat who was 
frank enough to state to me: “‘ Germany has to have all these 
Balkan States within her German orbit, and if this means war, 
well—it will have to be war, and we shall win it.” He gave mea 
new pamphlet by the Nazi authority Rosenberg, approved by 
Hitler, stating that “‘ The Balkan and Polish and Baltic States 
must be united with Germany in a firm federation—in various 
forms of semi or apparent sovereignty, economically and militarily 
dependent on Germany.” Since the Ides of March and that 
Good Friday when the earthquakes in Czecho-Slovakia and 
Albania brought to light the volcanic forces of Nazism and 
Fascism, all their neighbours between Middle Europe and the 
Mediterranean have felt the tremor, and by this alarm signal have 
learnt that Hitler ordained them to be stepping stones on his march 
to sea and world power. 

Thus the Balkans are to be a means to what end? It is to 
challenge the oldest sea and world Power, Great Britain. A 
Roumanian statesman put it this way: ‘“‘ We are witnesses and 
victims of a historic revolution, of an approaching conflict 
between the aggressive Nazism of the youngest but very vital 
would-be world Power and the defensive conservatism of the 
oldest and strongest actual world Power.”” World domination or 
world co-operation—that is the question. That is why the British 
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initiative in organising a defence front has been welcomed every- 
where, even by alleged pro-German or pro-Nazi politicians, not 
only in the guaranteed States such as Roumania and Greece, 
but also in Turkey and even in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. A 
Bulgarian statesman told me: ‘ British peace front policy has so 
far prevented world war, and the British guarantees to Roumania, 
Greece and Turkey are even to our Bulgarian advantage, 
strengthening our independence.” This Bulgarian statement is 
of special interest in view of Bulgarian claims against her 
guaranteed neighbours. 

As to the present conflict between Germany and Great Britain, 
one must discriminate between 1914 and to-day. The conflict 
in 1914 between Imperial Continental Germany and Great 
Britain’s naval power was a secondary consequence of the Franco- 
German and the Russian—German antagonism. In 1913-14 agree- 
ment was reached between Great Britain and Germany on questions 
affecting Asia Minor, though no document had yet been signed, 
and conversations had begun on the reconciliation of their 
interests in colonial Africa. But the present clash between 
an Imperialism of the Hitler-Mussolini type and the British 
Commonwealth of a Community of Nations, a League of 
Nations, is fundamental, universal, historic. Symboiised in 
Berlin and London, these two principles are clashing: Force and 
Law. 

You will never understand German mentality unless you are 
aware of three historical facts: first that the Roman law which 
has shaped the Western mind since Cesar’s time has never 
reached in the East the Prussian ruling spirit; secondly, that 
Christian civilisation reached the Prussian part of Germany 
nearly a thousand years later than Western Europe; and thirdly, 
that no national of any State is so incapable of understanding the 
mentality of other nations as the average German. This is why 
Herr von Ribbentrop was such a “ success”’ in London and is 
now Foreign Minister in Berlin. 

Threatened as they are by this German mentality, all the 
peoples and every government of the Balkan States are deter- 
mined to resist and to fight against the exhibition of force; just 
as in centuries past they fought against the foreign dynasties of 
the Habsburgs and the Ottomans to which they are successor 
States, they will fight to-day even more against Hitlerism. To-day 
they are in possession of their national freedom and political in- 
dependence for the first time for centuries; and they will fight 
against Hitlerism—z.e. not against political pressure alone (as 
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was the case under their former oppressors) but against the 
Nazification of their native character, against the menace to their 
individual consciousness, to their very soul. 

All the statesmen with whom I have spoken think historically, 
and point not only to this tenacity with which their people have 
shaken off all foreign yokes, but also to two other established 
facts. One is that never yet in history has world domination, 
based on the subjugation of other peoples, been a lasting success— 
from Alexander, who came from the Balkans, to Napoleon who 
went to Egypt; and to-day it is still less possible in the case of 
these national States, always so conscious of their own individuality 
and at present more so than ever. And the other fact is that in a 
struggle between continental power (however great—yet always 
limited) and sea power (commanding the seas—spacious and free), 
sea power has always proved superior to land power (in the case 
of Napoleon I, as in that of William IT) and it always will. This 
was experienced by all the Balkan States in the World War. 
Take Yugoslavia and Roumania, two States which were at first 
defeated and occupied and—like Belgium which suffered the same 
fate—were yet eventually victorious ; and the two other States— 
Turkey and Bulgaria, which were victorious for years but finally 
defeated. For all five Balkan States the decisive factor in the 
World War was the British freedom of the seas. To-day all 
experts well acquainted with the state of affairs at Gibraltar, in 
Alexandria and in the Mediterranean are aware that this potential 
theatre of war, par excellence, is now more securely and strongly 
than ever in the firm hands of the British and French fleets. 
During the World War Germany possessed and controlled a much 
wider territory than even Hitler’s Greater Germany of to-day; in 
addition she had in the south from the Italy of to-day, Trentino 
and the Tyrol, and Hungary; in the south-east, east and north- 
east “all the rest of us”: Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Turkey, Iraq, Syria, Palestine and Arabia; Poland and 
the Ukraine; Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and South Finland; 
moreover Belgium and the North of France in the West. Yet 
these vast territories and “living spaces” did not prevent 
Germany’s eventual defeat—in spite of an excellent army, better 
than to-day; excellent morale, better than to-day; excellent 
finances, better than to-day. An underlying cause of defeat was 
that lack of raw materials which proves the limitation and the 
impossibility of “‘ self-sufficiency.” So-called autarky is only 
possible in the end if you possess the whole world. 

Thus far all these calculations sound encouraging and reassur- 
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ing, but, again and again, with reference to the repeated attempts 
at ‘‘ appeasement,” the question was asked by various statesmen : 
“Does London really mean business? If we resist will you 
assist us? ” 

In replying one could point to the speeding up of armaments, 
quantity, quality, increased expenditure, taxation, sacrifices and 
risks, guarantees and alliances, yet all that was not enough. It is 
compulsory military service—conscription—it is this revolution 
in the whole of British tradition which carries conviction and 
lays the doubts incessantly sown and fed by German propaganda. 
Moreover, Russia, 7.e. the British readiness to organise collective 
security and “‘ indivisible peace” jointly with the Soviet, that 
brings the reaction: “‘ London means business indeed ! ”’ 

Though the Balkan States must expect initial defeat and 
devastation of their countries by Germany and Italy, they yet 
rally round Great Britain. And this not only because they 
believe in Great Britain’s superiority, more and more known to 
them through the British Council’s growing cultural activities all 
over the Balkan countries, but still more so for preventing war, 
which must remain the ultimate desire and aim. Hence the 
welcoming of a Russian pact as a preventive measure. But 
“Ideology ? ” they counter with the question: “ Is there funda- 
mentally, any essential difference between Hitler’s National- 
Socialism and Moscow’s National Communism? ’’ So little that 
one wonders that Hitler and Stalin do not get together, to dominate 
together all Europe: the greatest fear of all. In the choice 
between Hitler and Stalin they are prepared to sink all ideological 
differences and historical experiences for the preservation of peace 
and the establishment of a League of Nations order. “‘ Moscow” 
manning a defensive front to prevent war is more important than 
manning a fighting front to win a war. 

To prevent war not only political resistance, but economic 
assistance is needed. Asa matter of fact, economic war is already 
being waged, between the revolutionary system of Hitler’s national 
autarky and the conservative tradition of international exchange, 
between Dr. Schacht’s new barter methods and the old-time token 
practice. The fundamental question is: closed or free economics 
—State control of production, distribution, consumption, export, 
import, prices, quantity, quality, even tastes (as for instance in 
cigarettes) or individual freedom, initiative and competition and 
international exchange and trade. Imports from Greater Ger- 
many to the Balkan countries amount to 30-60 per cent. ; exports 
from the Balkan countries to 40-60 per cent., mostly tobacco, 
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oil, wheat, maize, timber and small quantities of minerals. (For 
further details I would refer you to the two books already men- 
tioned.) The fundamental issue is not the actual German 
pre-eminence in the Balkans, which is unavoidable for the reasons 
given, but it is whether Germany does not only use unfair methods 
(by paying uncompetitive prices or by reselling Balkan goods to 
free exchange countries), but also misuse her geographical and 
industria! preponderance for economic monopoly or political 
pressure—e.g. by suppressing the industrial production of these 
agrarian countries and by regulating their agricultural production, 
in order to incorporate them in the economic system of Germany 
and to subjugate them politically according to the demoniac 
“ Erlkénig’s ’”’ admonition: ‘‘ Und folgst du nicht willig, so 
brauch’ich Gewalt ! ” 

So far all the Balkan States have gained material advantages 
from Germany—so far, but how about the future? One of the 
Prime Ministers said: “‘ Let us not fall economically into German 
hands by withholding from us economic and financial facilities, I 
implore you.” Another dictator, wrongly alleged to be “ pro- 
Nazi,” replied : ‘‘ Our agriculture is more important than policy ; 
it is a question of finding a market for our tobacco.” Another 
Balkan statesman rather over-simplified the situation by saying : 
“Tell Chamberlain to order the British people to smoke Balkan 
tobacco instead of Virginian. That would safeguard our national 
independence.” Hitler can dictate, but no British Prime 
Minister. British help is now materialising in what one could call 
a first-aid treatment by British delegations and negotiations, 
providing for a long-term policy by joint trading organisations. 
All the Balkan countries need and want Great Britain to buy more 
from them, in order to get from us free exchange—to keep up their 
export prices and to buy raw materials. British help is naturally 
restricted by other world-wide and Commonwealth obligations 
such as the Ottawa Agreements, the British share in South-East 
European trade being only something between 1 and 2 per cent. 
of British import and export. It can never be the British aim to 
replace German activity in the Balkans and to prevent Germany 
from having her pre-eminent position. Britain might even some 
day favour a German preferential system, which could work for 
the beuiefit of all concerned—on one condition, that it should not 
be misused by the dominating monopolistic mentality of Hitlerism, 
but organised by a co-operative mind, leaving everybody his 
“ living space.” 

Part of the tactics of doing everything to prevent war is the 
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stressing of formal neutrality by all the Balkan States (excepting 
Turkey, which has just entered into a pact with Great Britain of 
mutual assistance in the Mediterranean pending a long term agree- 
ment). Not only do the two countries at present the object of the 
advances, or rather pressure, of Germany and Italy—i.e. Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria—call themselves “‘ neutral” but also Roumania 
and Greece, the two States guaranteed by Great Britain and whose 
guarantees are unilateral for the same reason, namely, because 
they each wish to avoid irritating and provoking the Axis Powers, 
or giving them any cause or pretext for action. “‘ We are scared 
to death to make any move,” said a Greek politician. ‘“‘ The 
feeling everywhere is ‘ Beware of the dangerous dog next door!’”’ 
Everywhere these “ as if ”’ tactics—‘‘ act as if we were neutral ’”’— 
whilst under the surface the attitude of resistance is determined 
and clearly discernible. 

So much for the factors common to the Balkan States: their 
understanding of their national interests and their reaction to 
international issues. But even as regards these common factors 
there are, of course, differences in details to be taken into account, 
especially the character, likes and dislikes of the respective 
Sovereigns, their mistrust of one another, and of Moscow. The 
five Balkan States have something else in common—their national 
constitutions—all of which are various blends of a system com- 
bining authoritarian and democratic elements, either entailing no 
Parliament at all (as in Greece) or only the semblance of a Parlia- 
ment—due to the excessive number of parties and cliques. It 
would be superficial and unjust to label them as “‘ dictatorships ”’ 
in the usual fashion, for, as I once put it in a conversation with 
the late Kemal Atatiirk in Ankara, just as there are different kinds 
of ‘‘ democracies,” so there are different kinds of ‘‘ dictatorships ”’ : 
one which, as in Turkey, liberates and internationally educates a 
previously enslaved people, and another which, as in Germany, 
isolates and enslaves (‘‘ encircles”) a previously free people. In 
four Balkan States, three Kings and a Prince Regent are the 
dominating personalities in politics, assisted by prudent prime 
ministers. All four princes are politically talented, remarkable 
for their astuteness and dexterity, and sympathetic to Western 
democracy; two of them (the Bulgarian and the Greek) are sons 
of fathers who lost their thrones on account of their “ pro-German 
policy,” which has taught them a lesson, though this fact, as 
regards the King of Bulgaria, is unfortunately not yet recognised 
by the King of Roumania and the Prince Regent of Yugoslavia, who 
judge him by his father, saying: ‘‘ He twice stabbed us in the back.” 


. 
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The protagonist and head of the Balkan Entente always was 
and still is, Turkey (pop. 16,000,000). After a military “ defeat ” 
in the Great War, she was ultimately victorious owing to the able 
diplomacy of peaceful negotiations for revision; to-day she is 
homogeneous, satisfied, stable, the protagonist also of the Near 
Eastern Entente (Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan), and thus influential 
in the whole Arab world. Moreover, she is the guardian of the 
Dardanelles, now open for Western and Eastern co-operation, 
fortified by British-Turkish collaboration. In 1937 I received the 
impression at Ankara that a Turkish-British Alliance might be 
forthcoming—thanks to the two Turkish leaders, Atatiirk and 
Inénii and the British Ambassador, and thanks to the same factors 
that had made the Turkish-German alliance possible in 1914. 
The danger threatening Turkey in 1914 was from the expansionist 
pressure of Russian Tsarism with which Great Britain was allied, 
and, to face that danger, the protection of Germany was sought, 
as she had an interest in Turkey’s preservation; the threatened 
danger now comes from the expansionist pressure of German 
Hitlerism, with which Italy is allied, and, to face this, the alliance 
and protection of Great Britain is necessary, for Great Britain is 
now interested in Turkish preservation, just as she was in Disraeli’s 
time. One would have expected Berlin to be alive to the logic 
and probability of the new pact. But Hitler, Ribbentrop and 
Papen, when warned by a Balkan statesman in Berlin on the 
occasion of Hitler’s birthday, only received this suggestion with 
an incredulous smile. 

No less firm and real is the solidarity between Turkey and 
Greece (pop. 7,000,000) which sprang up in 1923 between Inénii 
and Venizélos in Lausanne and is now deeply rooted since these 
two Mediterranean States have joined hands over a common 
frontier. They are now in constant collaboration with each 
other through wholehearted military staff conferences, and to- 
gether they put the Eastern Mediterranean at the disposal of 
Great Britain. 

Strong as is this joint position—you might even say union— 
in the Mediterranean, the Adriatic and Middle-European situation 
of Yugoslavia (pop. 15,000,000) has become weak since her 
geographical encirclement by the German and Italian expansion 
in Austria and Albania. In spite of this, the Government, as 
well as the army and public opinion, is firmly resolved to adhere 
to the Balkan Entente as before; up to now all German and 
Italian attempts to make them break away have failed. The 
German reproach that Turkey has violated the Balkan Entente 
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by the alliance with Great Britain was refuted, thanks, partly, to 
the Roumanian argument with reference to the Yugoslav—Italian 
pact, which is likewise outside the Balkan Entente. Of course the 
Croat issue (federalism versus centralism) is at present a weakening 
factor, as well as the existence of Hungarian and German 
minorities. 

Yugoslavia’s fate in the Great War was shared by Roumania. 
Roumania was occupied also, but also came out victoriously 
as a result of British sea power. Roumania was eventually 
doubled in size, so that she is not only completely satiated (pop. 
20,000,000) but also burdened with Hungarian and German 
minorities. 

In the midst of all the four States of the Balkan Entente lies 
Bulgaria (pop. 6,000,000), geographically the “heart of the 
Balkans,” neither properly Mediterranean, though connected with 
it by the Russian Black Sea and the Turkish Dardanelles, nor 
immediately Middle-European. In both directions revision is 
claimed, and still patiently awaited, at the expense of Greece 
and of Roumania. Such a revision in Bulgaria’s favour is can- 
vassed by Greater Germany, who is tempting her to a “ dynamic 
revisionism.” This agitation has in fact been unsuccessful, 
thanks to the reasonable attitude of the King and the Prime 
Minister. So far Bulgaria appears to be playing the part rather of 
a patient Cinderella. She knows that the price of the little 
Dobrudja from German hands would be the whole of Bulgaria. 
Yet the statesmen of all the Balkan States admit that a genuine 
peace can be established only by satisfying Bulgaria, so that the 
Balkan Entente (formed without and against Bulgaria) could be 
developed into a Balkan Union. 

The organisation of the Balkan States into a Balkan associa- 
tion has a history, in which each of the Balkan States has played a 
positive part for two generations. The Balkan Pact, the Balkan 
Conferences, the Balkan Entente, are milestones, up to the Salonika 
Agreement of last year, which was to open the door for Bulgaria 
into the Balkan Entente by liberating her from the disarmament 
clauses and by assuming the mutual obligation to abstain from 
any recourse to force. German-Italian ‘‘ dynamic revisionism,”’ 
1.e. the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia and of Albania, and the 
German—Hungarian rapprochement, have had two results; on the 
one hand, revision has become a real issue for Bulgarian public 
opinion, and on the other hand, any inclination for revision in 
Roumania has been destroyed for the time being, the Roumanian 
argument being that “It starts with the revision of a frontier 
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(Sudetenland) and ends with the destruction of a State (Czecho- 
Slovakia).”’ 

Bulgaria’s claims have been threefold. The first claim, in 
Macedonia, according to the assurances from all parties con- 
cerned, has been settled, though Italy may try to provoke dis- 
turbances from neighbouring Albania. The second, a corridor 
through Greece to the Aegean Sea, has been refused as a territorial 
concession by Greece, but is obtainable from Greece as part of a 
commercial agreement. This would include a port either at 
Salonika or Dedeagatch, or at Porto Lagos, which would be 
preferable to the Bulgarians. 

But the third, the main point and the one which all Bulgarian 
statesmen equally emphasise as being indispensable, is South 
Dobrudja, with a population of 200,000. Of all the arguments 
advanced by both Bulgaria and Roumania, two appear really 
incontestable. First, economically Bulgaria badly needs wheat 
from South Dobrudja, whilst Roumania actually suffers from an 
excess of wheat ; what for Roumania is 2 per cent. of her produce 
would amount for Bulgaria to 16 per cent. Secondly, from the 
Balkan and European point of view, there is the strategical 
importance of Bulgaria, which has common frontiers with 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey. A hostile Bulgaria 
would tie up parts of all four armies, might threaten the Dar- 
danelles, and might attempt to join Hungarian—German invading 
armies by means of some of the Hungarian—German minorities in 
Roumania and Yugoslavia. A satisfied Bulgaria would release 
these four armies for action against common enemies; a friendly 
Bulgaria could open to Roumania the shorter route for men and 
ammunition through Greece and Bulgaria, instead of the round- 
about way through the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus and Black 
Sea. An allied Bulgaria could decisively strengthen the defensive 
power of a Balkan Union. 

At present Roumania is intransigent and speaks of the 
*‘ patience ”’ and of the “ confidence ”’ that are still needed. But 
could not such “‘ confidence ” be obtained by the very means of a 
settlement between Roumania and Bulgaria? As this is bound 
to come abcut on the first day of a European war, could it not be 
achieved before such a pressure ? 

A comprehensive settlement between the Balkan Entente and 
Bulgaria is essential, not a “ frontier revision,” neither “‘ cession ”’ 
nor “ concession,’ but a constructive arrangement of give-and- 
take; economic co-operation (by the joint building of bridges 
across the Danube and the development of railway communica- 
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tion); mutual security by friendly neutrality, and eventually 
military assistance against aggression. Within the framework of 
such an agreement, and as part and parcel of it, there is required 
a settlement of the problem of South Dobrudja, all this with the 
ultimate goal of a Balkan Union, strengthened by unity, to 
replace the Balkan Entente, weakened by suspicion. 

As a policy of this kind would require lengthy negotiations, 
one might consider as a provisional solution, an agreement between 
the Balkan Entente and Bulgaria, by which both parties could 
sink their claims or grievances for a certain time in order to solve 
them in a calmer atmosphere. For such a provisional measure, 
British initiative (at least indirectly) would be necessary, following 
up the results of the Salonika pact and emphasising the example of 
British sacrifices and risks which could well be followed by risks 
and sacrifices on the part of the Balkan States. 

The ultimate goal is and must in any case be a Balkan Union, 
in the eventual realisation of which every Balkan statesman 
believes—a Union with a common foreign policy and a common 
defence of the living spaces of a Commonwealth of Balkan States, 
based on collective force and security. Here, too, Germany and 
Great Britain are inevitably opposed to each other: Germany 
wants to play off the various individual States, one against the 
other, because a Balkan Union would handicap the political 
aspirations of her expansionist demand for her living space, whilst 
Great Britain must desire a Balkan Union, because British policy 
must welcome all and every move towards sound regionalism 
contributing to the organisation and stabilisation of Europe; 
in the south-east a Balkan Commonwealth as well as in the north- 
east the Baltic and Scandinavian regionalism or in the north- 
west the Lowlands group. This must be the way towards a future 
European organisation and order: a federation of federations. 

In peace or after war? That was the ultimate question of all 
the Balkan statesmen. All the statesmen who have recently 
met Hitler personally in Berlin on the occasion of his birthday 
had gained the same impression as I have: he does not want war, 
but threatens war, consequently risks war, and may so stumble 
into war. 

Reviewing the fundamental contrast and conflict between the 
two world conceptions I have tried to outline—domination or 
co-operation, force or law—the ultimate outcome is bound to be 
clash and catastrophe. Thus war seems inevitable. ‘In this 
case, and that is one of the tragic aspects of the situation, Germany 
will be sincerely convinced that she has to fight and is fighting 
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against suffocation by “ encirclement ”’ and for the just cause of 
her “ living space.’’ Encirclement is her slogan, the propaganda 
resulting from a myth and creating an hysteria. And the rest of 
the world will be as profoundly convinced that it is fighting 
against aggression and anarchy and for the defence of freedom, 
law and order. Thus we shall have to live through a conflict 
between hysteria and reality, between myth and truth. And the 
truth will again conquer the myth. Thus defeat seems inevitable 
for Germany. 

But whether war and defeat are actually unavoidable depends 
on the brain of one man: Hitler, this historic phenomenon of a 
strange mixture of Mahomet’s somnambulism and Napoleonic 
sense of reality, a visionary who believes in his divine mission. 
Can he change his mind? Icannot tell. There are, I think, more 
“cons ” than “ pros.” 

In any case two courses must be taken: the one to organise 
such a predominance of power (military, economic, political, 
moral) as to make the man of reality realise the hopelessness of 
his case in view of the clear superiority of the collective forces. 

But besides these defensive and more negative tactics there 
must be a positive strategy, a moral offensive : a comprehensive 
scheme of constructive imagination and precise proposals, pro- 
viding for peaceful change, economic co-operation, moral and 
military disarmament. 

Such a scheme combining firmness to resist any aggressive 
force and fairness to satisfy just grievances must be put to the 
whole world, to Hitler and the German people. If Germany is 
invited to join the circle and thus break the “ encirclement,” 
the myth of “ encirclement ’’ might be dispelled. But the crux 
of the matter is again : can Hitler be expected to change his mind, 
and can the world be expected to believe he has done so? You 
see, all politics ultimately boil down to a psychological issue. 


Summary of Discussion. 


QUESTION : Would the lecturer give some information concerning 
Albania ? 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that the Albanian situation was quite clear. 
Albania now belonged to Italy and constituted a thrust by the Axis 
into the Balkan regions. A Balkan statesman had said that one of 
Mussolini’s aims in taking Albania was to be nearer Salonika in case of 
a race between Germany and Italy for its possession. It now consti- 
tuted a menace to both Greece and Yugoslavia. With or without 
Albania, Italy was near enough to Greece for her aeroplanes to reach 
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that country in a quarter of anhour. He wished to make clear that all 
the Balkan States felt it necessary, in view of the nearness of the 
dictators, to maintain an apparent neutrality. In Greece no air raid 
shelters were allowed to be constructed, not even for the Royal family, 
because this might annoy a dictator. 


QUEsTIONS: What were the prospects of an agreement between 
Croatia and the rest of Yugoslavia? Secondly, was there any reason 
for Roumania refusing to return the Southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria 
such as had existed for Czechoslovakia refusing to return the Sudeten- 
land to Germany, namely a natural frontier and valuable fortifications ? 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that the Croat problem (federalism versus 
centralisation) had not yet been solved. A solution had nearly been 
reached, but the army had protested against too much autonomy being 
given, on the ground that it might endanger the safety of the whole 
country. It was very probable that a solution would be found to meet 
both these needs in the not too far distant future. 

There was no strategical reason why Roumania could not return the 
Southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria. The main argument against any 
Bulgarian claim was the argument of prestige on the Roumanian side, 
and distrust, particularly as far as the King was concerned. Also in 
these times of international tension and insecurity it was not thought 
wise to start negotiations about the revision of frontiers; but all 
statesmen had agreed that some day this problem must be settled. It 
was fundamentally a psychological issue, confidence or distrust. The 
Bulgarian King Boris was wrongly disliked and distrusted. Such a 
situation needed patience and work in order that confidence might be 
established. 


Questions: Did the German minorities in the Balkans constitute 
a danger and were they imbued with Nazism? Could they be con- 
sidered to weaken Roumania? What was the attitude of the Magyar 
minorities in Transylvania ? 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that he had been in Bukovina, the centre 
of the German minority in Roumania and also the Hungarian centre in 
Transylvania. The minorities were fairly treated and satisfied for the 
time being. In the Roumanian museum there were pictures showing 
the defeat of Roumania by Hungary. If the Roumanian policy were 
chauvinistic, these would not be allowed to exist. Also in the central 
square at Cluj there was a monument with Roumanian flags on the 
ground, showing the defeat of Roumania by Hungary. He had met 
both Hungarian and German leaders, and the former had expressed 
themselves quite satisfied with their position in Roumania. The German 
leaders, on the other hand, were imbued with and poisoned by Nazism. 
They were very actively against the Government, as were all Nazi 
minorities in every country in the world. At the end of March, when 
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the Germans had been expected to come through Slovakia and Ruthenia 
to the northern frontiers of Roumania, it had been felt that the German 
minority were not to be trusted, but so far even then there had not been 
any really dangerous activities. 


Mr. G. A. SHoRT said that the main Bulgarian minority was 
situated in the Northern and not the Southern Dobrudja. What was 
the German plan? Was it to establish a condominium as they had 
done in 1918, giving Bulgaria only the Southern Dobrudja, or was there 
an idea to put the whole of Bulgaria under a protectorate ? 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that he could not know what was ultimately 
in the German mind, but he knew what the Bulgarians thought. They 
remembered that even in 1918, when Bulgaria and Germany had been 
allied, the Dobrudja had not been given to Bulgaria but a condominium 
had been established between Germany and Bulgaria, and to-day they 
were afraid of receiving even less than at that time. They realised that 
German policy was to establish German domination down to the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean. The Bulgarian claims were extremely 
modest. They only asked for the Southern Dobrudja. They simply 
wanted this small part with its wheat and its two hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 


Miss RATHBONE asked what was the quality of the Roumanian and 
the Yugoslav army. Secondly, how far had recent events affected 
Roumania’s attitude towards Russia? She had been in Roumania 
two years ago and at that time German propaganda had seemed 
successful in creating a real fear of Russia and a great liking for their 
own ideology among not only the German minorities but among the 
young Roumanians themselves. How far had recent events affected 
this attitude ? 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that concerning the attitude of Roumania 
to Russia, all the politicians had said that they fully realised the help 
that Russia could give them in case of war. They had not forgotten 
that even in the Great War the only materials Roumania had received 
from outside had come from Russia. There, next door to them, was a 
whole continent full of raw materials at their disposition in case of war. 

With regard to the youth of Roumania an English professor out 
there had told him that they were very influenced by German propa- 
ganda in favour of an authoritarian State in their own country. A 
proof that Nazism was not gaining ground in Roumania was that the 
rule of the Prime Minister and the King was so strong that the Iron 
Guard had ceased to have political influence. 

Concerning the Roumanian and Yugoslav armies, he could not 
give any first-hand information. No military man would say anything 
on these subjects. The significant fact he knew was that in Roumania 
for every hundred conscripts mobilised a hundred volunteers came 
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forward. The Roumanians as well as the Yugoslavs and the Greeks 
knew that they would be defeated in the opening weeks or months of 
any war, but this did not prevent them from making the right decision 
with regard to international policy, which was to resist and to fight. 
The mountains also would be a great help to an army. 


QUESTIONS: Was there any likelihood of the policy of appease- 
ment being accepted by the other Balkan countries in relation to 
Slovenia? 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that the solidarity of the Balkan Entente, 
holding together Roumania, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, was very 
strong—so much so that to-day it would not be possible for Roumania 
to negotiate alone with Bulgaria. The Balkan Entente was treating 
all these questions as one unit, not as separate issues to be settled by 
individual States. He could not prophesy as to the future, but could 
only say that for the time being the solidarity of the Balkan Entente 
was an established fact. 


QUESTION: What was the attitude of the Balkan States towards 
Hungary? Were they convinced that Hungary was bound to throw 
in her lot with the Axis Powers, or did they think there was still a hope 
of her remaining neutral ? 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that all the Balkan States pitied Hungary. 
They were at the same time surprised at the resistance she had so far 
put up to the Axis Powers. Nobody doubted, however, that in case 
of serious pressure being put upon her by Berlin she would have to 
yield. The Hungarian Secretary of State had told him two years ago 
that the day on which Germany would achieve the Anschluss of Austria, 
this would put such gigantic pressure on Hungary that whether she 
liked it or not she would be forced to throw in her lot with Germany. 


COMMANDER Ross said that the lecturer had stated that the present 
drive of Germany towards the East had no relation to her pre-war 
policy concerning a Mittel Europa. Surely there had always been a 
certain desire to dominate in the Germany of the Emperor William IT. 
At that time he had been helping to keep order in the turbulent island 
of Crete with the aid of Russia, France and Italy, who had been allied 
with Great Britain. At this moment Germany had withdrawn from 
the Concert of Europe on a mere plea, in order to make trouble and to 
get the Sultan on her side, with the results which the lecturer would 
very well know. The drive towards the East had been going on even 
in the days of Imperial Germany, and had been simply revived to-day 
and dressed up in twentieth-century clothes which made it look even 
more horrible. 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that in Imperial Germany there had been 
no Pan-German aims on the part of any responsible statesman. It had 
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never been an official policy in any way. It had been the policy of 
the Alldeutscher Verband, an organisation which had had no real 
political influence. If anyone cared to look up his books they would 
see that he himself had not had, before and during the Great War, one 
Pan-German idea, although he had stood for Mittel Europa. Professor 
Keynes had said in his book in 1919 that the only way to organise 
Europe was to create a Mittel Europa and a Balkan commonwealth of 
nations together with Germany. This could even be of benefit to 
Great Britain and to the world provided the right mentality was 
behind it. It was not possible to sin forever against geography. 
Geography had entitled Germany to organise South-Eastern Europe. 
The question was whether it should be a Hitler Germany, aiming at 
domination, or a democratic Germany, aiming at co-operation. He 
had written in 1916, at the height of the German victories, that their 
mission was “‘ to Turkicise the Turks, to Greekicise the Greeks, to 
Bulgarise the Bulgars,” 7.e. to help them to develop themselves, not to 
Germanise them and to dominate them. They must be helped to 
develop their own soul and conscience. This was nothing to do with 
Pan-Germanism, just the contrary. Therefore he had been persecuted 
by Pan-Germans before, during and after the War. Pan-Germanism 
had been no part of the official policy of responsible Imperial Germany. 
He was a liberal and a democrat, but he had, although in opposition, 
been intimate with the Emperor, because the latter had liked his 
“‘ Swabian frankness,”’ and he was certain that the judgment of history 
would be much more favourable to the Kaiser than the opinion of him 
currently held to-day. 


Mr. YEO said that few would dispute the statement that Germany 
was bound to be pre-eminent in the Balkans. Great Britain had an 
empire with whom she must trade, and however much Bulgaria and 
Greece would like her to buy their tobacco she could not take much 
more than she actually needed. The Prussian spirit was at the root of 
the trouble. At the moment Yugoslavia .vanted to buy British air- 
craft; German workmanship was good, but the materials of British 
aircraft, especially the engines, were greatly superior. She was selling 
some aircraft to Yugoslavia, but only a few days ago Germany had 
secured a contract for selling fifty bombers and fifty fighters, and a 
condition of the sale had been that Yugoslavia must dismiss all anti- 
Germans from among their officers and promote those known to be 
pro-German. 

Shortly before the entry of Germany into Czechoslovakia in March 
the German military attaché in Roumania had been asked what would 
happen if King Carol were murdered. He had replied that Germany 
could bring sufficient troops by air to take Bukarest in seven hours 
and sufficient troops to control the country and to preserve law and 
order within forty-eight hours. Steps had immediately been taken 
for the greater safety of King Carol, and Codreanu and other members 
of the Iron Guard had soon afterwards ceased to live. 
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MR. G. A. SHort said that he agreed that geography was the mother 
of history, and he felt that possibly the reason why the Roumanians 
were reluctant to cede the Southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria was because 
of protecting the port of Constantza. It was almost the shape of a 
saucer, having high ground in the south near the present Roumanian- 
Bulgarian frontier and to the south of the Danube and then flat land 
through which ran the Constantza—Bukarest railway. Therefore he 
wondered whether this were not an economic matter (obviously Rou- 
mania could well afford to give away the corn grown there) but a 
strategical matter involving not only Constantza but also the Silistria 
bridgehead. 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that a good strategical case concerning the 
Dobrudja could be made by both Roumania and Bulgaria, but actually 
it was a question upon which not even the military experts were in 
agreement. What was important was that the political leaders of 
Roumania quite agreed that it was possible to return it to Bulgaria 
were it not for the psychological issue. The day that they could trust 
the Bulgarian King he would receive the Dobrudja, and not before. 
So it was not really a question either of wheat or of strategy, but of 
psychology, and if the Balkan Union were one day attained then all 
such strategical points would cease to exist. That was the idea of the 
Balkan Union, that these States should be organised into one unit 
where all these differences of detail should disappear, and there should 
be one common foreign policy and one common defence against 
aggression from outside. 


PROFESSOR JACKH, in reply to a question, said that he considered 
the distrust of King Boris of Bulgaria to be entirely unfounded. His 
father had lost his throne through a pro-German policy. Why should 
the present king compromise his dynasty by the same action? Again, 
everyone who knew King Boris personally realised that he had a very 
well-balanced judgment. He knew all the deficiencies and weaknesses 
of Germany and the superiority of the Western democracies. Both 
from the international and from the Balkan point of view he deserved 
entirely to be trusted by the Western democracies as well as by his 
neighbours. His behaviour over the past twenty years was proof of 
this. Bulgaria was the only country which had not made revision a 
real issue after the War. The Bulgarians realised that they had just 
claims, but they knew, and so did their king, that to start upon any 
adventurous policy in this direction at the moment would be fatal. 
Twenty years had proved that King Boris was to be trusted. 


Mr. BLACKWELL asked whether, if King Boris were not speedily 
rewarded for his patience over the past twenty years, there were not a 
serious danger of his people becoming impatient and his being forced 
into the pro-German camp. In this case Yugoslavia would be sur- 
rounded by Bulgaria and Albania, and she would have little alternative 
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but to join the German camp herself. He had been travelling in the 
Balkans for the past month, and he had gained the impression that 
seventy to eighty per cent. of the people were in favour of England, 
but that the Governments felt that they must keep in with Germany 
for economic reasons. He had great sympathy with the Balkans, and 
greatly desired to see Balkan unity achieved, and felt that this should 
not be difficult if only Bulgaria’s just claims could be met. 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that he did not think there was any serious 
danger of the Bulgarian Government being forced into the German 
camp through the dissatisfaction of their people. He had been in 
Bulgaria when the so-called massacres of twenty-three Bulgarians had 
taken place in the Dobrudja. The King and the Prime Minister had 
not allowed this news to be published in case it should arouse hostility 
to Roumania amongst the people. Naturally the news had leaked out 
by other means, and there had been demonstrations by the students 
evening after evening in the streets singing the Dobrudja song, but 
nothing had come of these, and the Bulgarian Government remained 
quiet and patient, knowing that nothing was to be gained by an 
adventurous policy. Naturally Germany was continuing to try to 
stir up trouble, but the Balkan States all realised that Great Britain 
was behind the Balkans, that she had guaranteed Roumania and 
Greece, that she was in alliance with Turkey, and even in the case of 
initial defeat they knew what would come out of another war. There- 
fore they were patient and quiet and confident of being on the right 
side in standing beside the Western democracies. They were on the 
right side, of that there could be no doubt. Those countries felt at 
present that if they had to fight again they would be fighting not only 
for their political independence but for their soul. 


Mr. D. GRAHAM HuTTON (in the chair) asked whether the Balkan 
States feared an attack by Italy as the vanguard of an invasion from 
Germany, or whether, on the contrary, they felt that she might even 
defend the Balkan States. 

He had always wondered concerning the interminable dispute over 
an outlet to the sea for Bulgaria, why Turkey, who had been responsible 
for the Entente, had never offered her what she needed in this respect. 


PROFESSOR JACKH said that Italy had taken Albania so as to be 
nearer to Salonika in case of having to race Germany for its possession. 
He felt, however, that on the broad issue Germany and Italy were in 
agreement, although it was admitted that on the question of the Holy 
Roman Empire these two Powers might find themselves in competition. 
Details of how much of the Italian trade in the Balkans had been taken 
by Germany could be found in Chatham House publications. 

Concerning Bulgaria’s outlet to the sea, this would have to be an 
economic and commercial arrangement and not a territorial concession. 
In pre-war days no one had ever thought of giving territorial outlets to 
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the sea. Thus Serbia had had no outlet, and a commercially free port 
had been offered to Serbia at Salonika. This was quite right. Why 
should each State have some corridor towards some sea? If the same 
advantage could be gained by a friendly commercial arrangement 
why should this emphasis always be placed on territorial sovereignty ? 
Sovereignty was the greatest danger to peace; there should be less, 
not more, of it in Europe. A commercial outlet to the Mediterranean 
for Bulgaria must and would be found, and no one in Roumania, Greece 
or Turkey contested that fact. The only matter under discussion 
to-day was which of three ports should be chosen. The Greeks sug- 
gested Salonika, which was refused by Bulgaria because it was too far 
down, and the Greeks had suggested Dedeagatch likewise. Bulgaria 
suggests Porto Lagos as an ideally situated port. Neither Greece nor 
Turkey would give Bulgaria a territorial corridor through their territory 
on account of the potential threat to the Dardanelles. The most 
admirable achievement in the Balkans had been the rapprochement 
between Greece and Turkey in 1923, when both had defeated the 
Great Powers at Lausanne, and Venizélos and Inénii had laid the 
foundations of a lasting peace between their two countries. Since 
then they had built up a comprehensive system of collaboration and 
union which had been symbolised in October 1937 on the anniversary 
of Turkish national liberty when Atatiirk had appeared at the public 
dance at which all the General Staffs of the countries of the Balkan 
Entente had been present, and he had started the dance with the very 
beautiful wife of the head of the Greek General Staff. The same night 
he himself had had the first intimation of the coming Turkish—British 
pact. The British ambassador was the only diplomat invited by 
Atatiirk to sit beside him from eleven o’clock in the evening throughout 
the night until ten o’clock next morning, while the German ambassador 
was only granted a few passing moments. The able British ambassa- 
dor who had prepared the present Turkish—British pact had admitted 
in his first conversation with the lecturer that the British had not 
appreciated the high qualities of the Turkish character before the Great 
War. This was true, and it was why they had made it not too difficult 
for the German-Turkish alliance to be prepared before 1914. Now 
the whole position of the South-East of Europe and the Near East had 
changed owing to Hitler’s drive towards the Mediterranean calling for 
a joint front against aggressive Hitlerism. 








SOME ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS 
OF REARMAMENT'! 


By CoLoneL Davin CARNEGIE, C.B.E. 


No subject has been so prominently before the world during 
recent years as that of armaments and the materials required 
in their manufacture. The extensive and rapid rearmament of 
the principal nations has increased the dangers of the use of 
armaments in warfare. Until September 1st of this year, when 
Germany invaded Poland, hopes were held by many that war 
would be averted and peace secured through reason and justice. 
These hopes have been shattered. To remove the causes of war 
and plan for an enduring peace is the task before the nations. 
An examination of the economic and social effects of rearmaments, 
so greatly augmented by war, is our object now, and I propose to 
consider :— 


. The extent of world rearmament. 

. The general economic effects on world trade. 

. The particular economic effects of rearmament. 
. The social effects of rearmament. 

. Proposals to abolish economic warfare. 


Ob W DN H 


1. THE EXTENT OF WORLD REARMAMENT. 


The average annual total expenditure by the seven Great 
Powers—Great Britain, Germany, France, U.S.A., Italy, U.S.S.R. 
and Japan—during 1908-13 was £376 million. In 1929 the total 
expenditure by the same Powers was £595 million. During 
1939 Great Britain will spend nearly £650 million. Germany 
spent in 1929 less than £34 million. During the past six years 
Germany’s budget has not been made public, but in his speech 
to the Reichstag on September Ist of this year Hitler said that 
Germany had spent over go milliard Reichmarks during the 
past six years. 

1 Colonel Carnegie had accepted an invitation to speak on this subject at 


Chatham House on October roth, 1939. Owing to the war the meeting was 
cancelled, but Colonel Carnegie has kindly allowed the Institute to publish his 


paper. 
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The expenditures in the year 1933-34 and in 1938-39 were as 
follows :— _ 


1933-34- 1938-39. 
Great Britain . - £93°5 million £326°6 million 
Germany . 8 . 671 million Reichmarks Figure not given 
France. . . 12,324,300,000 Francs 11,064,300,000 Francs 
U.S.A. 4 : 3 $544,400,000 $1,009,000,000 
Italy . x ‘ 4,823,800,000 Lire 6,363,400,000 Lire 
U.S.S.R. . - -  1,547,300,000 Roubles 27,044,000,000 Roubles 
Japan ; : . 872,600,000 Yen 1,246,800,000 Yen 


Thus every nation increased its annual expenditure on arma- 
ments except France. The U.S.S.R. increased eleven times. 
The total expenditure by all nations in I913 was approximately 
£450 million. To-day it is no less than £3,500 million. In 
every industrial country factories are springing up under the 
impulse of emergency never before equalled. The high concep- 
tions of international goodwill and the determined will to secure 
peace since 1918 have been rudely shaken by the rise of National 
Socialism in Europe. 

To discover the causes of this insane expenditure on national 
defence is not my object now, but no one will dispute the fact 
that the international situation to-day is dominated by our re- 
lations with Germany and our preparedness and capacity to resist 
German aggression. Since Hitler assumed power, he and his 
advisers have made no attempt to conceal their object of world 
domination. They have demanded great sacrifices from their 
people with this end in view. On December 7th, 1935, Field- 
Marshal Goring said, ‘‘ Iron makes an Empire strong; butter only 
makes people fat. Either we bought butter and went without 
freedom, or we achieved freedom and did without butter. We 
decided for iron. That is one cause of the butter shortage.” 

The British people believe that their vast rearmament pro- 
gramme has been thrust upon them by Hitler. Up to September 
3rd hopes were entertained that, in spite of faith in Hitler’s word 
being shattered, his fear of wrecking his country by economic 
ruin and bloodshed would have restrained his lust for power. 
“Up to the very last,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “it would have 
been quite possible to have arranged a peaceful and honourable 
settlement between Germany and Poland, but Hitler would not 
have it.” Thus Hitler has given the British and French people 
no choice but to resist and overthrow him. 

The war now raging has postponed the work of the League of 
Nations in its endeavour to establish conditions for disarma- 
ment. Meanwhile the very magnitude of world rearmament and 
its results may so open the eyes of the peoples of the world to the 
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vast waste of money for the destruction of life and property 
that a wave of international feeling will result, leading to an 
overwhelming demand for disarmament. 


2. THE GENERAL ECONOMIC EFFECTS ON WoRLD TRADE. 


It is not my intention to attempt to assess fully, or even to 
describe adequately, the economic effects of rearmament on 
world trade. Every industry and individual contributing to 
national defence is affected in some way by the huge expenditure 
on armaments. When the total capacity of any industry is 
suddenly and severely taxed by Government demands, the inter- 
ruption to normal production causes dislocation to industry. 

The present scale of rearmament has affected almost all in- 
dustries. Heavy industries, however, have been disturbed most. 
Shortages of raw materials and skilled labour, together with long 
hours of work, have been experienced in several countries. 
Although unemployment in most of the industrial countries has 
been reduced, a large number of unskilled workers still remain 
unemployed. 

How much of the increased employment can be attributed to 
rearmament or to the general recovery of trade since the last 
wave of depression in 1932 cannot be estimated accurately. 
The facts, however, show that unemployment has decreased in 
most countries. The world unemployment index computed by 
the International Labour Office ! (for fifteen countries) shows a 
percentage of about 11} for 1938, as compared with 10 in 1937 
and over 20 in 1932 and 1933. Perhaps the most striking re- 
duction of unemployment is in Germany, where the total unem- 
ployed in May 1939 was 69,600, whereas in May 1938 there were 
338,355 unemployed, and in 1932, 5,575,492. Itisauthoritatively 
stated that in spite of the incorporation of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Memelland, Germany has exhausted its last reserves of labour. 
Most of the other Great Powers are also suffering from a shortage 
of skilled labour. 

Mr. Ernest Brown, the Minister of Labour, stated in the House 
of Commons on August 3rd, 1939, that in July “ the employment 
figure was easily the highest ever recorded in the history of the 
country,” and that “the unemployment figure was the lowest 
since 1929.” ‘‘ An analysis of the last ten years would show 
that we were now in the midst of a movement, quite apart from 
that of armaments, which was far bigger than any seasonal 


1 The World of Industry and Labour, 1939, p. 38. 
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movement.” ‘The decrease in the unemployment figure of 
783,000 between January and July was some 450,000 greater 
than the normal decrease in the normal years in which decreases 
had taken place in the ten preceding years.” 

Although Mr. Brown did not indicate the nature of the move- 
ment to which he referred, the fact that money is going to workers 
in armaments production gives to them a greater purchasing 
power, which must stimulate other industries not directly pro- 
ducing arms. When, however, that money is withdrawn, it is 
hoped that plans will be ready to utilise labour now employed in 
armaments manufacture. 

From the Statistical Year Book} of the League of Nations an 
interesting comparison is given of the total numbers of those 
employed in industries of the seven Great Powers. Taking a 
base number of 100 for the year 1929, Great Britain dropped to 
gI-4 in 1932 and rose to 112 in March 1939. 


Germany fell to 59° 3 in 1932 and rose to 122 in March 1939 


France » 809 ,, ” » 838 ,, ” 
U.S.A. » 62° 3 0 a » 862 ,, o 
Italy <a 73° 5 ” 3 280 ” ” 
U.S.S.R. rose to 216 - Figure not given for 1939 
Japan fell to 87 ” and rose to 154°I in 1938 


It will be observed that France and the U.S.A. are the only 
countries which have not regained the 1929 level. 

The progress of industrial production during the years 1932, 
1938, and the first three months of 1939 shows the same trend as 
the employment figures.? 

Taking the index number of 100 for the year 1929 as re- 
presenting the total production of each country, Germany 
dropped to 53 in 1932 and rose to 126 in 1938 and to 131 during the 
first three months of 1939. 

Out of the seven Great Powers, Germany dropped to the 
lowest relative position of industrial production in 1932, but has 
made the greatest recovery since that year. Every Power has 
increased its production since 1932 and gone beyond the 1929 
production figure, excepting France and the U.S.A. 

Taking the same index figure of 100 for the total industrial 
production of the world in 1929, the figure for 1932 was 69°8, 
for 1937, 119:4 and for 1938 111°5.° 

It is remarkable that the only country not affected by the 
1932 depression as judged by industrial production was the 

7 1938-39, Pp. 67. 


2 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations, June 1939. 
3 Statistical Year Book, League of Nations, 1938-39, p. 180. 
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U.S.S.R. The production index for 1932 was 183, and 470 for 
1938, as compared with 100 for 1929. During the first six months of 
1939, according to Press reports from Moscow, ordinary industrial 
production increased 15 per cent. and production for national 
defence increased 27 per cent. over the corresponding six months 
of 1938. 

Another general economic effect of rearmament is observed 
by comparing the international trade in merchandise.1_ In each 
of the countries of the seven Great Powers imports and exports 
have diminished since 1929, except in Japan. 

Taking the value in millions of the currency of the country :— 


1929. 1938. 
Great Britain. { (millions) Imports. .  I,III'r 858'8 
Exports . : 729°3 479°9 
Germany. RM. » Imports . - 13,447 5.443 
Exports . - 13,483 5,249 
France. Francs ,, Imports . - 58,221 45,981 
Exports . + 50,139 30,586 
U.S.A. $ 55 Imports . - 4,338°6 1,949°8 
Exports . - 5,157°1 3,050°8 
Italy. Lire . Imports . . 21,665 11,124 
Exports . - 15,236 10,379 
U.S.S.R. Roubles ,, Imports . - 3,857°2 1,387°0 
Exports . - 4,045'8 1,329°0 
Japan. Yen x: Imports . -  2,168°5 2,641°I 
Exports . -  2,100°9 2,667°5 


While it would be only speculation to say that the economic 
effect upon the external trade of these countries was due to re- 
armament, it is very significant that the steel industries of the 
Great Powers increased while the trade in general merchandise 
decreased, except in Japan. 

In the case of the U.S.S.R., while the country’s steel output 
in 1938 was three times that of the output of 1929, her exports 
of general merchandise in 1938 was about one-third of those in 
1929. Then again, although the exports and imports of mer- 
chandise in general were less in 1938 than in 1929, the total world 
production of primary products reached a record level in 1937, 
and exceeded by 10 per cent. the 1929 level. The output of crude 
foodstuffs was 6 per cent. higher, and of industrial raw materials 
Ig per cent. higher than the 1929 level.” 

There can be no doubt that the increase in the output of raw 
materials was due to rearmament. 

These statistics of world trade make it clear that the vast 
expenditure on rearmament has not only reduced unemployment 
and in general raised the standard of living, but has also stimulated 
trade in most branches of industry. 


1 Statistical Year Book, League of Nations, p. 209. 
2 World Production and Prices, League of Nations, 1937-38, p. 7. 
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3. THE PARTICULAR ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF REARMAMENT. 


While world trade in general has increased, the heavy indus- 
tries have had the lion’s share. By examining the increase in the 
productive capacity of the steel industry of each of the Great 
Powers, some of the economic effects of rearmament can be 
understood more clearly. 

The steel industry is not only the basic industry for arma- 
ments, but for most other industries, and its activity is a good 
gauge of a country’s prosperity. The present scale of rearma- 
ment has drawn upon the steel industry more than at any previous 
time in the history of the world. 

In addition to the armaments of each country, which alone 
are composed of 85 to go per cent. of steel, steel has been in great 
demand for building construction. Sir John Anderson said in 
the House of Commons on August 2nd, 1939, that “a sum total 
of expenditure of well over £70,000,000 in a single financial year 
would be required ’’ for what he called the fourth arm of defence. 
This is little short of the total British National Defence expendi- 
ture in 1913. The fact that 2} million steel shelters had been 
ordered by the Government is some indication of the steel required 
for this new service. 

From the statistics of iron and steel production given in the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics,1 a striking comparison is made of 
the iron and steel production of the seven Great Powers. During 
the years 1932, 1938 and the first few months of 1939, the steel 
industry of the world increased at a much greater rate than all 
the other industries taken as a whole. For instance, Germany’s 
monthly production of steel in 1932 was 481,000 tons, and in 
1938 1,937,000 tons, and 2,041,000 during the first four months 
of 1939, nearly 4} times greater than in 1932. 

It is interesting to note that Germany’s monthly production 
from all industries taken together was only approximately 24 
times the monthly production of 1932. 

The monthly steel production? of the other Great Powers 
in the first four months of 1939 as compared with the year 1932 
was approximately as follows :— 


Great Britain . . ; ; . 24 times greater. 
France . a ! : ‘ +, oe » 
U.S.S.R. : : : : = Va oe Ry! 
U.S:A. . . ‘ ; : = AF6143 ” 
Italy ‘ 4 ‘ . § 5 tae; * 
Japan . . oe ” 





1 Issued by League of Nations, June 1939. 
2 Statistical Year Book, League of Nations, 1938-39, p. 147. 
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It is quite clear that the monthly steel output of Germany 
in 1939 of approximately 4} times that of 1932 was due to the 
accelerated output of armaments since 1932. 

Perhaps the most serious economic effect of rearmament has 
centred in the problem of raw materials. In the Report on 
the Problem of Raw Materials issued by the League of Nations in 
September 1937, it is stated that “‘ in examining the problems of 
raw materials, the question arises of the extent to which the 
difficulties of certain countries are due to their financial and 
economic policy, or to their armament policy. Some of these 
countries would have less difficulty if they devoted their re- 
sources to purely productive ends.”’ 

There is no doubt that Germany’s rearmament programme 
and her shortage of essential raw materials have greatly deprived 
her ordinary domestic steel industries of the raw materials 
essential for their continued production. Her four years’ plan for 
self-sufficiency, adopted in 1934, was evidently inspired by her 
dependence on foreign sources for raw materials. Many of the 
changes which have occurred in Germany, affecting her internal 
economy and her foreign trade, have arisen from a severe and com- 
plicated system of foreign trade control, and from the regulation 
of the kind and tonnage of materials that might be consumed by 
various industries. Thus normal trade had to suffer to allow 
for armament expansion. 

Dr. Rudolf Eike, a director of the Reichsbank, and one whose 
opinion is of value, calls attention, in a review of the export 
trade of Germany for the first six months of 1939, to the failure 
of the export trade to respond to the increased industrial power 
of the German nation. The volume of exports in 1938 was at 
the same level as in 1932, while production for home consumption 
had doubled during the six years. ° German exports are not enough, 
in his view, to provide the food and raw materials required for 
industrial purposes and national defence. Thus, Germany’s 
restriction of imports to the lowest possible amount has affected 
adversely her exports. 

Germany’s serious shortage of iron ore—she imported over 
20 million tons of this ore in 1938—led to the decree of December 
1937 prohibiting the use of iron and steel in the manufacture of a 
long list of products for which substitute raw materials can be 
used. The list includes fences, signs, shutters, railings, gates, 
doors, etc., but provision is made for this restriction not to apply 
to products for export. 

“It was the business of the German iron industry,” said Dr. 
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Klein at the 127th Annual Conference of the Association of German 
Metallurgists, at Diisseldorf on October roth, 1937, “ to discover 
smelting processes for low-grade ores, to economise in the use of 
foreign alloys in the manufacture of steel.” 

Germany knows that, if she cares to deal fairly, she can buy 
the materials she does not possess. Her attempts at self-sufficiency 
are doomed to failure. She possesses practically no nickel, 
molybdenum, chromium, and scarcely any supplies of manganese 
or vanadium, without which high-quality steel, essential for 
armaments, cannot be manufactured. 

For instance, Canada and New Caledonia possess nearly 
100 per cent. of the world’s nickel. If they refused to ship that 
metal, it would create a serious position in arms manufacture. 

When laying the foundation stone on October 2oth, 1937, 
of the international exhibition to be opened in Rome in 1941, 
Mussolini said, “ All the nations, even the richest, are turning their 
attention to the problem of self-sufficiency, and Italy must 
therefore endeavour to achieve the greatest possible economic 
independence in the shortest time.” Italy has a great task before 
her to become self-sufficient. 

The facts are that out of 25 materials regarded as essential 
for the industries of a country, including the steel industry, 
Germany is totally without 19 and Italy 2r. No industrial 
nation possesses all the essential raw materials for her industries. 
France is totally without 19, Japan 17, the U.S.S.R. 15, the 
U.S.A. 11 and the British Empire 6. These facts merely empha- 
sise that there is no escape from international trade. 

The economic problem arising out of the unequal dispersion 
of raw materials calls for immediate consideration even in these 
days of war, if peace, when secured, is to be maintained. 

The industrial expansion of any nation under peace-time 
conditions is dependent upon a continuous and adequate supply 
of raw materials, regardless of their origin. The economic position 
is, that eight countries together consume, between them, three- 
fourths of the world’s output of essential raw materials for modern 
industry. They are divided into two groups: those who have 
plenty and those who have a scarcity. Germany, Italy and 
Japan are outstanding in the latter group. 

Another particular economic effect of rearmament is the capital 
expenditure on special machinery, plant and equipment, which 
will be of no use for normal industry when armaments manufacture 
reaches ordinary peace-time dimensions. It is, of course, re- 
markable how quickly some kinds of existing commercial plant 
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and equipment can be converted from peace-time uses to war 
stores manufacture. This was fully demonstrated during the 
last war, particularly in the manufacture of certain component 
parts of armaments. But the fact remains that much heavy 
and cosily plant and equipment specially made for armaments 
manufacture is of no value for peace-time industry. 

Another economic effect is the plan now adopted of distribut- 
ing the production of arms over a large number of factories in 
different parts of the country. The plan has some advantages. 
One is that production of arms may form a part only and not the 
whole of a company’s output, and another is that each company 
so operating becomes a centre of expansion in times of emergency. 
The plan has also the advantage of securing a fairly evenly 
distributed share of remunerative work in the country and en- 
suring more general employment in wider areas. Then again, 
Government contracts bring a sense of financial security to 
employers and employed. Arms manufacturers have no fear 
of bad debts with the Government. Masters and men have the 
right to feel that they are supplying materials to defend their 
country. 

Again and again new methods of production devised, both in 
Government factories and in armament firms, for arms manufac- 
ture have been ultimately of service to normal peace-time 
industry. 

Improvements in the design of precision instruments, gauges, 
etc., which originated in arms manufacture, have resulted in 
greater, better and cheaper production of arms and commercial 
products. 

Mass production, one of the greatest economies in industry, 
had its beginning in the production of small arms over fifty years 
ago—long before its introduction to industry in general. Pre- 
cision instruments have raised the standard of workmanship 
in all engineering and allied industries. The arms industry has 
permeated the whole industrial life of a nation. It has pioneered 
the development of the highest qualities of steel for use in war. 
There is no comparison between the effective value of ordinary 
carbon steel used for armour plates and projectiles sixty years 
ago and the alloy steels used to-day. Scientific research in steel 
production, stimulated by the competition of projectile penetration 
and armour-plate resistance, has transformed every branch of 
domestic industry where steel is used. Steel’s contribution to 
civilisation, by the prolonged researches of armament manufac- 
turers, is an entrancing story. In spite, therefore, of the huge 
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losses incurred by rearmament, there is a permanent economic 
gain to industry in general by the constant element of competition 
between weapons of offence and defence. I have no doubt 
that the peoples of the world would be infinitely happier without 
such gains from the arms industry if they were assured that in the 
future reason only would be the weapon used in the settlement of 
international disputes. 

Then, again, rearmament has revived the public demand, made 
at the British Arms inquiry of 1936, for the control of private 
profits made by armament firms. The Government has met that 
demand and passed an Act controlling profits. A side-light on 
such profits was given by Mr. Noel Baker during the debate 
on the Bill in Parliament. He revealed that the joint profits of 
thirty armament firms rose from £3,800,000 in 1934 to {11,700,000 
in 1937. His object was to urge that the standard year for 
calculating profits should be 1934 and not 1937. Most people 
will agree with the control of profits. There is, however, a right 
and a wrong way of exercising control. There is a useful eco- 
nomic effect in a measure of unlimited profit-making which in 
the long run may be of service to a country. Profit depends 
on at least two things: (1) the price of the article, and (2) the 
skill in its manufacture. The price is controlled by the purchaser 
and the skill by the manufacturer. Some manufacturers, at a 
time like the present, when the feverish rush for the supply 
of armaments is intense, receive orders for arms or their com- 
ponent parts, having had no previous experience in their manu- 
facture. Some manufacturers have greater facilities than others 
in skill and equipment to do the work required. If the price of 
the articles is the same to all manufacturers for the same size 
of contract—which is usually the case—some may make a large 
profit, others a small profit, and some a loss. Guarantees are 
sometimes given by Governments that reasonable losses shall 
be made good, but it must be obvious that it would be an unfair 
and discouraging procedure to cut down the price of articles made 
by manufacturers who have made profits because of their research 
in devising means for cheapening production. Indiscriminate 
price-cutting would be a loss to the nation, and to industry in 
particular, as the monetary incentive to improve would be taken 
away. 

When contracts are renewed, the Governments have the right 
to adjust prices according to tenders. Where there is liberality 
and licence to make profits without too many restrictions, the 
incentives to find better and cheaper means of production are 
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taken full advantage of by manufacturers in their own interests. 
The Governments therefore benefit in the long run, employees 
also benefit from the improvement of wages and conditions of 
employment. 

I hold no brief for the private manufacturer of arms. I 
believe that the time is not far distant when all arms manufacture 
will be controlled by a national authority in each arms-producing 
country, and that under such an authority considerable national 
economy will be effected. At the same time I believe that so 
long as private manufacture continues, the economic interests 
of a country may be jeopardised by an unwise control of the 
profits of armament manufacturers. 

Another economic effect of rearmament is the establishment 
of a Ministry of Supply. It is not often that the fruits of a Royal 
Commission appear so quickly. Such a Ministry (although wider 
in scope than the one established) was strongly recommended by 
different witnesses before the British Arms inquiry in 1936. 
It was not recommended as a war-time measure, but as one 
of immediate importance to the nation. Its economic value 
cannot be measured merely in terms of money. The unification 
and standardisation of designs, processes, methods of pro- 
duction, inspection, purchases of raw materials, together with a 
sane regulation, co-ordination and distribution of manufacturing 
units, are but some of the economic advantages which the Ministry 
of Supply would bring to the country. If by international 
agreement some form of Ministry of Supply were established in 
each country, international economy would result. It would be 
another step towards the aim expressed in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations—‘‘ To promote international co-operation and 
to achieve international peace and security.” 

For the moment a dark and massive pile of armaments obscures 
the League of Nations from the public eye. But behind that pile 
the League is doing the thinking for the business men of the 
world, not in terms of any particular requirement, but in the best 
interests of international business. 


4. THE SociAL EFFECTS OF REARMAMENT. 


Rearmament has put a brake on the social services of the 
nations, which, during recent years, have been directed to im- 
proving the material well-being of the people. 

In the House of Commons on August 27th, 1939, Mr. Chamber- 
lain referred to the unparalleled strain on the country’s finances 
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for national defence as the barrier to immediate increases in old 
age pensions. 

The general movement of all industrial nations to shorter 
hours of labour has been checked temporarily by rearmament. 
For instance, the French Government introduced a forty-hour 
week in 1936, but by a decree on March 2oth, 1939, raised the 
working week to sixty hours in undertakings working for national 
defence. Other industrial nations have adopted measures to 
increase the hours of work on armaments production. 

In the 1939 Report of the Director (Mr. John G. Winant) of 
the International Labour Office,1 a survey is made of the social 
services introduced by different nations for raising the standard 
of living. In that Report he says, “‘ We know that the diversion 
of a substantial part of the total income of any nation from useful 
production and services to armaments reduces standards of living. 
We know these costs are added to each loaf of bread we buy, to 
every acre of land we cultivate, and to the length of day we labour 
to earn a living.” 

There is, however, a section of the public who are socially 
improved by rearmament. There are millions of workers who 
were unemployed, for whom the tide of fortune has turned for the 
time being. Their energies are being used and guided and, 
whatever else may result, self-respect has returned to them. 
Their increased income should improve the conditions under 
which they live. 

Then, again, rearmament has forced the people to think about 
world issues and of the social and economic changes which are 
proceeding swiftly. Rationalisation of industry with various 
measures of public and State control are among those changes. 
Unemployment and housing problems, which once formed separate 
political party issues, are now the concern of all. 

Direct and indirect social effects resulting from scientific 
research and greater efficiency in industries engaged in armaments 
production benefit the people. The brains of all professions 
and trades which have been conscripted for rearmament have 
contributed to these social effects. 

Perhaps the most important social effect of rearmament is a 
fresh awakening of the people to the insanity of trying to settle 
disputes by weapons of war. There is a growing and resolute 
aim that other means than war must be found for settling disputes. 
Rearmament towards peace can bring confidence to commerce all 
over the world, if we have faith to see that peace can flourish 

1 The World of Industry and Labour, 1939. 
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even under the shadow of the sword, and economic settlement 
replace war. 


5. PROposALS TO ABOLISH ECONOMIC WARFARE. 


The economic and social effects of rearmament force home the 
conclusion that the nations must unite and remove the causes of 
economic warfare, if peace is to be securely established. The 
urgency for determining a sound plan cannot be over estimated. 
Mr. Harold Butler, warden of Nuffield College, put the position 
squarely when he said recently, “‘ Unless the implications of a real 
peace, and particularly its economic implications, have been 
thought out in advance, unless statesmen and peoples can see 
the issues with clear eyes when the critical moment comes, the 
chance may again be lost as it was lost in 1919.” 

This subject has engaged and is engaging the attention of 
most public men. It is recognised as one of the utmost import- 
ance. As far back as 1919, at the International Labour Conference 
held in Washington, an Italian Labour delegate proposed that 
there should be established some system of distribution, under 
international control, for the fair allotment of the raw materials 
of the world. At different international conferences since then 
the same problem of raw materials has been discussed and left 
unsettled. To supplement supplies of raw materials for their 
industries nations have introduced and extended plans for self- 
sufficiency. 

During the past ten years at least five of the Great Powers 
have introduced national economic plans which permit of inter- 
national trade without regard to the markets of the world and 
to the productive capacity of each country to supply them. 
The results have been, surplus production, cut-throat competition, 
tariff warfare, unemployment and poverty. 

There can be no lasting peace until the world economic situa- 
tion is settled internationally. 

Two main considerations in any plan must be borne in mind. 
These are :— 

1. That there must be international collaboration and 
agreement between the producers in the same industry in 
all industrial countries on all questions concerning means of 
production and distribution in that industry. 

2. That existing national economic systems must be 
modified or expanded as may be necessary to afford facilities 
for the harmonious working of all systems within the frame- 
work of an international plan. 
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The first consideration involves all questions relating to 
finance (internal and external) ; supply of raw materials; regula- 
tion and development of production ; exploration of new markets ; 
pricing of products; transportation, etc. For instance, the iron 
and steel industry throughout the world would be linked up as one 
organic whole, and each industry would be similarly organized. 
This division of the whole industry for an international plan 
would be but an extension of what has been found to be good 
organisation for national plans. Further, such an arrangement 
would permit of the trial of part of the international plan by one 
industry, so that experience of its operation and results might 
be gained before launching the complete plan for all industries. 

As to the second consideration. In every existing national 
economic plan it has been found advisable to divide industry 
as a whole into divisions, and to control each independently. 
The composition and number of divisions or groups are not the 
same in each country, and some readjustment of groups, there- 
fore, would be necessary in each country to enable them all to 
function smoothly in an international plan. 

The principles governing such a plan and the kind of machinery 
of organisation I have set down elsewhere.? 

Something more than machinery of organisation is required. 
A new spirit is essential. Those cruel and hateful suspicions 
responsible for economic warfare and rearmament must be re- 
placed by goodwill, kindliness and harmonious co-operation. 
If economic warfare is to cease and disarmament follow, there 
must be the fullest and most frank examination and settlement 
of all injustices in a spirit of good will and mutual understanding. 


1 World Economics and Peace: Plan of Reconstruction. 


Address to the Whitstable Branch, League of Nations Union, 23rd January, 1939. 








DR. TOYNBEE’S STUDY OF HISTORY! 


ProFEessor R. H. TAWNEY 


FIvE years have elapsed since the appearance of the first three 
volumes of Professor Toynbee’s great work. He then disentangled 
twenty-six civilisations, including five which had been “ arrested,” 
from the infertile jungle of primitive societies; examined the causes of 
their genesis and growth; and equipped the reader for the study of 
other phases of their life-history, by suggesting categories and criteria 
which might aid him in grappling with problems so complex as to seem, 
at first sight, insoluble. Civilisations, however, are not only, as he has 
already made evident, rare and recent phenomena; they are also 
mortal, and the number of the dead exceeds that of the living. Sixteen, 
on Professor Toynbee’s estimate, are now defunct, leaving ten survivors, 
of which three, again, are ‘‘ arrested,” while the condition of the 
remainder is hardly one of rude health. The mortality-rate is some- 
what high. In view of it, not only the growth of civilisations, but 
their decline, demands investigation. What diseases account for it? 
Through what pathological stages do the patients pass, before final 
dissolution puts an end to their misery ? 

These questions are the theme of the second instalment of Professor 
Toynbee’s book. Of the three volumes composing it, Volume IV is 
concerned with the ‘‘ breakdowns ”’ of civilisations, Volumes V and VI 
with the process of ‘‘ disintegration,’’ which in most, though not in all, 
cases breakdowns have as their sequel. Civilisations, it will be 
remembered, were defined as “ intelligible fields of study,” in the sense 
that, unlike the fragments called States, they are largely self-deter- 
mined, so that their history can be understood without constant 
allowance being made for the impact upon them of external forces. 
In their period of growth a creative minority sets a standard of achieve- 
ment, which commands, in virtue of its inherent cogency or charm, the 
allegiance of the majority, with the result that leaders and led are 
carried forward together in a common upward movement, meeting each 
new “challenge ” with a triumphant “ response.’’ The note of their 
period of decline is a caricature, so to say, of the harmonious energy of 
the phase of growth. The minority, losing the power to captivate and 
inspire which was the secret of their spell, attempt to retain by 
force the position which they no longer hold by merit. They cease to 
be “‘ creative,” and become merely ‘‘ dominant.’’ The majority react 
to coercion either by open resistance or by sullen acquiescence. If they 
are—to use Professor Toynbee’s language—an “‘ external proletariate,”’ 

1 A Study of History, Volumes IV, V, VI. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 1939. 
(London: Oxford University Press. Vol. IV, xvi + 656 pp.; Vol. V, 712 pp.; 
Vol. VI, 632 pp. Set of 3 volumes: £3 10s.; to Members of the Institute: £2 8s. ; 
set of 6 volumes: {6 2s. 6d.; to Members of the Institute: £4 3s.) 
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they struggle fiercely against incorporation in a degenerate system, 
which excites, in place of the admiration once given it, only hatred and 
fear. If they are an “ internal proletariate,” they remain in the society 
which oppresses them, but are no longer of it. They offer the em- 
bittered submission of the serf, not the cheerful cooperation of the 
approving partner. The result in each case is the same; it is the 
destruction of social unity. The symptom of the breakdown of a 
civilisation, in short, is its relapse into class-war. 

The forces which give rise to this process of degeneration are tracked 
through six hundred thrilling pages, with a range of knowledge and 
subtlety of insight which leave the reader breathless in his effort to 
keep pace with them. Fatalistic interpretations of catastrophe, from 
Lucretius to Spengler, are given short shrift. Loss of command over 
the environment, whether physical or human—the defeat of civilised 
man by the mosquito or by the barbarian—is examined only to be dis- 
missed. The fault is neither in the stars, nor in the recalcitrance of the 
materials to be subjugated, but in ourselves. ‘“‘ We are betrayed by 
what is false within.” 

If the mark of a vigorous civilisation is the ability to control, 
within limits, its own future, the failure of that capacity for self- 
determination is the weakness which besets it when its energies begin 
to flag. The causes of that failure are to be found in the perversion 
of the qualities and attitudes which, in the past, conferred success. 
“‘ Mimesis ’’—the process by which the influence of the creative minority 
was disseminated—is not without its perils; it may easily slip into the 
mechanical docility of human automata, unable to move save at the 
word of command. Growing civilisations are fertile of institutions; 
and institutions, again, if they shelter life, can also stifle it. The secret 
of vitality is perpetual adaptation in response to new emergencies; but 
the effort, once made, is not easily repeated. The city-state, or the 
mother of parliaments, or military prowess, or an economic technique 
which caused the country commanding it to be ‘‘ the workshop of the 
world,” becomes an object of idolatry. It perpetuates itself, long after 
a changing environment has turned its virtues into vices, so that victory 
at one stage spells defeat at the next. The greater the height reached, 
the heavier the fall; for earlier triumphs breed a mood of intoxication, 
in which the victors employ for their own destruction the weapons 
forged to win them. They make a peace which is ruinous, not only to 
their enemies, but also to themselves. They destroy minor tyrannies, 
to enthrone a major tyrant in their place. They employ their hardly- 
won mastery of the secrets of nature to squander on objects futile, 
mischievous, or both, resources which, wisely used, might raise life to - 
loftier heights. 

The effects of such breakdowns do not end with the appearance of 
the antagonisms which are their symptom. Breakdown may, indeed, 
as in the case of Egyptian and Chinese society, be followed by “‘ petri- 
faction,’ which averts dissolution at the cost of paralysis. More often 
the slide backwards, discussed in Volume IV, proceeds at an accelerat- 
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ing pace, through the phases examined in volumes V and VI. The 
“‘ responses ”’ to successive “‘ challenges’ become progressively feebler. 
The schisms, vertical and horizontal, continue and widen, the former 
producing internecine warfare, the latter social discords of increasing 
bitterness. And behind these conspicuous marks of disease lies a 
subtler and more sinister psychological perversion. The visible schisms 
which drive a rift through societies on their downward course are the 
outward manifestation of spiritual schisms afflicting individual souls. 
A reckless surrender to appetites and an overstrained asceticism; a 
flight from present miseries by a vain attempt to recall to unreal life a 
past when they were not felt, or to anticipate a future in which, it is 
assumed, they will have been overcome; a collapse of cultural standards 
which their enfeebled representatives are too spiritless to maintain 
against the pressure of mediocrity—such are some of the morbid 
phenomena marking the stages on the road which leads to destruction. 

In such circumstances, societies threatened with disintegration seek 
a Saviour, but seek him in the wrong quarter. He comes, whatever the 
mask which he wears, as a hero attempting to reverse by force a process 
which, being spiritual, force is impotent to correct. The triumphs of 
the sword are temporary; the wounds inflicted by it are permanent ; 
and the weapon, once seized, cannot later be laid down. Thus, in the 
successive alternations of rout and rally, each retreat loses more ground 
than the last, and each advance recovers less. ‘‘ The Time of 
Troubles ’’—to use the rubric borrowed from Russian history to which 
Professor Toynbee has given a generalised significance—appears to be 
wound up, when peace is restored by a “ Universal State.” But the 
disease has gone too far, and the remedy comes too late. The institution 
intended to bring salvation is itself infected with the malady which it 
would cure. The Universal State collapses. The disintegrating society 
passes into dissolution. 

An attempt to summarise Professor Toynbee’s argument necessarily 
fails to do it justice. One of the qualities in his work which most 
dazzles and delights is its sustained combination of speculative power 
with a mastery of historical fact in a number of different fields. 
When both are in action together over nineteen hundred pages, 
their effect is almost irresistible. But they need a broad front on 
which to deploy, and no epitome can convey the impression made 
by their united impact. His learning overflows into annexes, which 
would make, by themselves, a substantial volume. He is never 
at a loss for an illustration to point his moral. He strides with 
unfaltering steps through half a dozen civilisations, of which the 
majority of his readers will know nothing but the names; while—a 
more remarkable feat—even those of which they supposed themselves 
to understand at least a little are seen in a new light when Professor 
Toynbee has touched them with his magic wand. He has little fresh 
to tell us on the economic aspects of social growth and decay, in 
which—to judge by the small space he gives them—he is not 
himself much interested; but he appears to the layman to be 
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equally at home in military technicalities, such as the evolution 
of different types of equipment, of which he gives a brilliant sketch, 
in political thought, and in obscure phases of religious history. 
His knowledge is so much part of himself that he seems less to carry 
it than to be carried forward by it. Fertility, vitality, energy, in- 
exhaustible élan are the words which first rise to one’s lips when one 
puts these volumes down. 

It is of the nature of a book so massive and so dynamic to sweep the 
reader off his feet. But it would be a poor compliment to the author 
if—to use his own language—the initial “ rout ’’ were not followed by a 
“rally.” Confronted by a highly intelligent elephant, moving at the 
rate of a hundred yards in ten seconds, the judicious traveller takes to 
the nearest tree, where he presumably meditates at leisure, after 
recovering his breath, on such vulnerable points as elephants may 
possess. The student of Professor Toynbee’s volumes, after conquering 
his natural disposition to surrender at discretion, will be well advised 
to imitate that example. In the first instance, at least, he will not 
challenge the assumptions implicit in the author’s general scheme. 
The frame is less important than the picture, and the plan of the book 
than the discussion which filis it. That the discussion is of the highest 
interest and importance goes without saying. The question is whether 
it is also convincing. The breakdown of civilisations, as Professor 
Toynbee rightly says, presents an urgent and fascinating problem. 
His object is to analyse the causes by which, in general, these disasters 
are produced. Has he succeeded in that task ? 

His success has certainly been remarkable. As a treatment of its 
subject, the book stands by itself. No one can read it, without an 
increasing consciousness of moving on heights to which few historians 
lift him. No one can lay it down, without feeling inspired and fortified 
by a great body of new ideas, which, whether accepted or not as they 
stand, are full of fruitful suggestion. Some of the particular arguments 
employed and conclusions reached stand on a different footing. 
They require to be examined one by one; and here, it seems 
to me, certain questions suggest themselves. Professor Toynbee’s 
method is to formulate explanations, and then to illustrate, test, 
and confirm them by passages in the history of different civilisa- 
tions. The first step in that procedure is unexceptionable, provided 
that the explanations offered are, not only real explanations, but also so 
important as to justify their inclusion to the exclusion of other com- 
petitors. The second step is equally proper; but it is, of its nature, 
somewhat more precarious. It involves detaching particular develop- 
ments or episodes from their context in the life of the society to which 
they belong, and then using them as evidence of the general conclusion 
which it is desired to establish. The question inevitably arises: are 
they really evidence? Do they illustrate what they are intended to 
illustrate? Are they intelligible when removed from their historical 
setting, and presented without reference to the past and future of the 
societies in which they occur? 
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The use of comparative methods in history can be highly illuminat- 
ing. We need much more of it, and Professor Toynbee has rendered an 
immense service by the example he has set. But analogy is not proof. 
Comparison, in order to be successful, must deal with a segment of the 
societies compared sufficiently large to ensure that their essential 
characteristics are disentangled from mere accidents or externals. It 
must not treat as fish all that comes toitsnet. It must not rely on inci- 
dental occurrences, or isolated aspects of a particular society at one point 
in its history. Such things may provide an author with the apt illustra- 
tion which, at themoment, heneeds ; but their significance, when they are 
seen against their own background, may largely disappear, or may be 
different from that assigned to them when they are separated from it. 

Such commonplace cautions must obviously have been present to 
Professor Toynbee’s mind. There are moments, however, when he 
seems to treat them with less respect than they deserve. The use—to 
give one trifling example—which he makes of Herodotus’s moving story 
of the two soldiers in the force holding Thermopylae who “ went sick ”’ 
before the final engagement, and of whom one, on hearing that the 
position had been turned, insisted on going back into the line to be 
killed with the rest, while the other wangled his way home, is surely a 
case—though a minor case—in point. The same moral struggle, 
ending in the same different decisions, must have faced thousands of 
men in all wars in which individuals retained any discretion as to their 
conduct; certainly it did in the last war. Is it not a little fanciful to 
cite it as an example of that “ schism in the soul,’’ which, in Professor 
Toynbee’s book, is the individual and psychological counterpart of the 
social drift towards disintegration ? 

His account of Marx, again, as a Hebrew prophet touched by 
the Christian tradition, and foretelling a Messianic Kingdom of 
this world, is highly suggestive. It is a welcome antidote to the 
dreary pedantry which treats the utterances of a fiery spirit as a 
political cookery-book, all recipes and nostrums. Much the same 
parallel, less brilliantly worked out, must have occurred to many 
students of the flaming footnotes of Capital, and of the exultant 
inevitability of the theory of history associated with its author’s name. 
But Marx, after all, whatever his spiritual ancestry, was a man of his 
own day. His ethical premises—which are usually ignored by his 
English popularisers and critics—were those of the French Revolution ; 
the environment which suggested his economic conclusions was that of 
the first plase of industrial capitalism in England. It is partly, indeed, 
the latter fact which has caused him to “ date”’ in Western Europe, 
and to continue to seem up-to-date outside it. When the schism in the 
body social caused by the struggles of “‘ the internal proletariate ” is 
under consideration, the case of Marx is clearly apposite. It is a 
question, however, whether the nature of that schism and those 
struggles is best revealed by touching lightly on the context of mid- 
nineteenth-century Western Europe, in which Marx wrote, and under- 
lining those aspects of his thought which, however significant, have 
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little direct relevance to the particular situation with which he was 
concerned. 

Professor Toynbee—to give a third example—argues in a striking, 
and to me convincing, passage, that the ‘‘ breakdown ”’ of civilisations 
cannot be explained merely by a decline in man’s ability to control his 
material environment, but that, on the contrary, such a decline is the 
result of causes of a different kind, producing political and social 
dislocation. Among his other examples he cites the bad condition of 
river-conservancy works in China in the present century, when a larger 
number of Chinese engineers with Western technical qualifications were 
available than in the past, but when political disorders made it difficult 
or impossible for them to apply their skill to an urgent problem. His 
views, it may be remarked in passing, on the supply of Chinese engineers 
are more optimistic than those of some Western technicians, with 
Chinese sympathies, who were in a position to know the facts; but, 
leaving that small point aside, his statement of the case does not seem 
to me to hold water. He appears to assume that, before the shock 
given to China by the forcible intrusion of the West, public works were 
effectively maintained, and that the fearful flood of 1931 was an 
exceptional occurrence. 

Probably, at certain periods, conservancy works were better looked 
after than in the present century; and certainly dislocation caused by 
the impact of the West was partly responsible for their later neglect. 
But it is almost certainly untrue that, under the old régime, the works 
in question were maintained so effectively as to prevent recurrent 
disasters. Both Chinese and European scholars have investigated the 
history of flood and famine in China. The conclusion suggested by 
their work is that those catastrophes occurred over large areas at short 
intervals fur several—perhaps many—centuries before the present one ; 
nor should that surprise Professor Toynbee, since elsewhere he assigns 
the Chinese “‘ breakdown ”’ to a fairly early date—the last quarter of 
the ninth century. The most significant fact, indeed, is surely the 
opposite of that emphasised by him. It is the failure of a great 
civilisation, in spite—or perhaps, because—of all its brilliant achieve- 
ments in other fields, to master the problem of taming an unfriendly 
nature, which the West, in some other respects so inferior to China, has 
in recent times largely succeeded in solving. The point is not a trifling 
one, since it concerns the characteristics of two important cultural 
types, differing sharply from each other both in their virtues and their 
limitations. To ascribe to the exceptional circumstances of one 
passage in the history of either weaknesses which, in reality, have deeper 
roots is to do it a disservice. It is to divert attention from defects 
which it is both important and practicable for it to overcome. Here 
again, Professor Toynbee’s error—if it is an error—appears to arise 
from citing as evidence of his thesis a particular incident or phase in the 
life of a society, which, when seen in its own setting, has a different 
significance from that which he gives it. 

The grand scale on which the book is planned makes occasional slips 
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of the kind inevitable. Its protagonists are “ civilisations,” and it is 
not easy to put a hook in the jaw of these leviathans. Since the 
dissection of each from head to tail is impossible, pieces must be cut 
from them for inspection and comparison ; and these fragments do not 
always look the same on the dissecting-table as when they formed part 
of the living organism. Yet a reviewer, as he makes that criticism, 
pauses in self-reproach. What other work, he asks himself, throws half 
so much light on half so wide a field? And how much of its revealing 
power is not due to the imaginative insight which detects affinities that 
escape duller eyes! That quality is seen at its best in the author’s treat- 
ment of topics allied to that ‘‘ Suicidalness of Militarism’”’ which forms 
the title of one of his sections. He depicts the Hellenic world as taking 
a fatal plunge downhill with the Peloponnesian, and later, the Hanni- 
balic, wars; the Dark Ages as prolonged, and their darkness deepened, 
by Charlemagne’s thirty years of intermittent conflict with the Saxons ; 
the East Roman Empire as never recovering from its ruinous victory in 
the Bulgarian war of 977-1019; the Indic civilisation in Ceylon as 
irretrievably injured by “the social malady of warfare.” When he 
approaches nearer our own day, he devotes some passages of great 
interest to the contrast between the appalling ferocity of the wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and the comparative innocuous- 
ness of the decorous and leisurely manceuvres which characterised some 
wars, at least, in the age which followed. His account of the growth, 
under the influence of industrialism and democracy, of a totalitarian 
warfare more atrocious than any yet seen is, in spite of all that has been 
written on the subject, original and instructive. 

These passages throw much light on the causes and consequences of 
the change in the methods of war; but they do more than that. They 
suggest the region in which we should look for one major cause of 
war as an institution periodically threatening civilisations with ruin. 
Professor Toynbee’s own views on that subject might, perhaps, be 
inadequately summarised by saying that he regards war primarily as 
the nemesis of “ parochial sovereignty.”” He gives as one of his 
examples the breakdown of the Hellenic world in the fifth century 
before Christ. Its most progressive regions had undergone an in- 
dustrial revolution. As a consequence, their economic life was now 
on an cecumenical scale; but their political organisation remained 
that of City-States. Attempts were made to transcend “ City-state 
sovereignty ’’; first by treaties, and then by the imperialism of which 
the League sponsored by Athens is the classical example. They did 
not succeed. The result was the breakdown in which Hellenic civilisa- 
tion received its first, and most deadly, wound. The problem remained 
to be attacked by Alexander, and solved by Rome. Whatever the 
merits of the Roman solution, the price paid for it was heavy. It was 
the final end of the period of creative activity which had been the 
peculiar glory of an earlier age. 

Parallels with the Western world to-day, which also possesses its 
explosive economic system, its parochial sovereignties, and its essays in 
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unification by way of empires, are too obvious to require emphasis. 
They give point, it would probably be agreed, to Professor Toynbee’s 
analysis. They also, perhaps, suggest certain additional considera- 
tions. It is quite true, of course, that the failure to create a political 
system corresponding with the practical realities of human intercourse 
is pregnant of disaster. But is that the whole story? Are there not 
more terms in the problem than those which here are rightly most 
emphasised? Are not the internal conditions, material and spiritual, 
of the societies concerned to be counted among them? 

A European naturally meditates, as he studies Professor Toynbee, 
on the four or five major catastrophes undergone by his own continent 
during the last three centuries. When he reflects on their causes, he 
will give a high place—perhaps, indeed, the highest—to the attempt of 
those centuries to organise Europe on the basis of national States which 
know no superior, and will point, with Professor Toynbee, to the ruinous 
effect of “‘ parochial sovereignty ”’ in a world which has long been out- 
growing it. But will he not, also, feel obliged to stress forces of a 
different kind, which have their source, less in the system as a whole, 
than in the varying characters of its component parts? Will he not, for 
example, find it necessary to consider the tendencies generated by cer- 
tain types of political and social organisation ; the unequal development 
of different societies, which has caused the leaders of some to regard 
them as the step-children of history, and others, more fortunate and 
weaker, as their natural prey; the disposition of states which have been 
made by war to seek opportunities to repeat in different circumstances 
the triumphs of the past ; the reluctance of “ satiated ’’ powers to make 
concessions till too late; the explosive forces of long-repressed national 
aspirati.ns? Public opinion in Western Europe and North America 
has felt for some time so genuine a horror of war that it is disposed to 
regard that sentiment as the common possession of all rational men. 
But, as the history of England and France—to mention no other 
countries—is sufficient to show, the attitude of different societies to war 
varies with their varying circumstances. It appears to change with 
changes in the stage of development at which they stand; and the idea 
that, at the present day, the hatred of war is universally shared is, 
unfortunately, an illusion. If that is so, the supersession of “‘ parochial 
sovereignty ”’ by an international system more consonant with the facts 
of modern life, becomes, not less, but more, urgent. Are not, however, 
the stability and success of such a system likely to depend on a parallel 
effort to remove genuine grievances, meet unsatisfied needs, and thus 
foster a political mentality which looks to peace, not war, to satisfy its 
requirements and solve its problems ? 

Professor Toynbee, it is probable, would not dissent from that 
suggestion. If he does not himself labour all its implications, it is not 
that he is unaware of them, but that he is concerned with a different 
aspect of the subject. The theme of his study is civilisations, 
not particular peoples or states, and he deals with civilisations as 
units. They are units, and that truth—since it is constantly ignored 
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—cannot be too often or too strongly emphasised. But some of 
them, at any rate, are highly articulated units, composed of different 
members with peculiarities of their own, which both enrich, by their 
diversities, the human heritage, and threaten periodically to reduce it to 
ashes. Unifying forces have never been wholly absent; but different 
peoples have been subject, for long periods of time, to pressures varying 
in kind and intensity ; have enjoyed different opportunities; have been 
conscious of different weaknesses or privations; and have developed, 
as a consequence, different political and social psychologies, which it is 
of vital importance to attempt to understand. 

Professor Toynbee, thinking in terms of civilisations, is more 
interested in qualities common to all societies composing a civilisation, 
and in the relations between them, than he is in their distinctive charac- 
teristics and their internal development. It is, perhaps, for that reason 
that, though he offers the reader a highly instructive discussion of the 
failure to appreciate the political significance of the growth of a world 
economy, he gives a comparatively small space to the economic 
aspects of his subject, and is not at his happiest in dealing with 
them. He touches lightly on the relation of man to his natural environ- 
ment; on the growth, arrest, and decline of populations; on the 
social reactions of changes in technology, trade-routes and economic 
geography. His picture of the rural England of George III as an 
Arcadia unaffected by international commerce is remote from reality— 
consider only the economic repercussions, more than a century before, 
of the breakdown of Central Europe in the Thirty Years War—while 
his suggestion that it was not until the nineteenth century that “ the 
livelihood of the people at large ’’ was thought to be “‘ dependent upon 
foreign trade ”’ betrays illusions which, as far as England is concerned, 
a glance at the records of parliamentary proceedings at any date after— 
say—1600 would have been sufficient to dispel. His brief section on 
“The Impact of Industrialism upon Private Property ”’ is not worthy 
of its title. That which follows, on ‘“‘ The Impact of Democracy upon 
Education,” though it states some pointed truths, does not go as deep 
as Professor Toynbee’s treatment of other subjects has taught us to 
expect. It is true, no doubt, that much pretentious nonsense has been 
written on economic and social history; but it is not, unfortunately, 
unique in that. It belongs t® the topics whose importance should not 
be over-estimated, but which, if neglected, are apt, in the fullness of 
time, to take their revenge. 

The first feeling of a reviewer who puts down these volumes is that of 
his own inadequacy, his second one of gratitude. He cannot hope to do 
justice to this latest addition to a still uncompleted work, still less to 
pass judgment on it. Bui he is conscious of having enjoyed the fruits 
of a memorable effort of historical creation. Few men except the 
author would have been capable of it. The book does not, in my 
judgment, lose, but gain, from the note of personal conviction which 
runs through its pages, and from the occasional confessions of faith in 
which conviction finds its voice. 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


1*, THE VATICAN AS A WORLD Power. By Joseph Bernhart. 1939. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 
456 pp. 15s.) 
2*, ITALY AND THE VATICAN AT WaR. A Study of their Relations 
from the Outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War to the Death of 
Pius IX. By S. William Halperin. 1939. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 8vo. xvii + 483 pp. 15s.) 


THE steadily growing prestige of the modern Papacy has led to the 
appearance of several books dealing with the history and fortunes of 
the Holy See. Dr. Bernhart’s work may be recommended as a good 
summary of the mission and achievements of the Vatican through the 
centuries. The author is himself a Roman Catholic, but this does 
not prevent him from sketching boldly the deep shadows on the record, 
the weakness and occasional wickedness of individual wearers of the 
tiara, the ignoble compromises dictated by political considerations, 
the sordid ambitions which did not scruple to use the most sacred 
things for worldly ends. But this very candour serves only to strengthen 
the author’s central thesis: that the Papacy, despite the failings of 
some Popes, has ever stood for a spiritual ideal, for the defence of the 
eternal values against the strange gods that have been set up in their 
stead at various periods of history. The continuity of this mission 
is well illustrated by the uncompromising opposition shown by Pius XI 
to Nazism and Bolshevism alike, and now that these two powers of 
darkness have temporarily coalesced, the wisdom of the late Pope’s 
attitude will be admitted by many outside the Roman obedience. 
Naturally the attempt to condense the story of almost two thousand 
years into a volume of little more than four hundred pages has forced 
the author to jettison much important material, but his sense of per- 
spective has enabled him to preserve all the essentials of the picture. 
The book is admirably translated by Mr. George W. Schuster. 


Professor Halperin’s work offers a striking contrast in at least one 
respect: although about fifty pages longer than Dr. Bernhart’s, it 
covers only seven years of papal history. True, the seven years 
between the occupation of Rome and the death of Pius IX were ex- 
tremely important, for they saw the “Roman Question ’”’ assume 
those characteristics which were destined to embitter the relations 
between the Vatican and the new Italian State for over half a century. 
Of Professor Halperin’s competence to deal with this complex subject 
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nobody who has read his previous book, The Separation of Church 
and State in Italian Thought from Cavour to Mussolini, will have the 
slightest doubt. He is also to be congratulated on the tireless industry 
with which he has raked the files of obscure and long-since-obsolete 
journals in order to reconstruct for us a controversy, the intense bitter- 
ness of which seems curiously unreal to-day. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more impartial study. Indeed, Professor Halperin is so 
anxious to allow each side to state its case fully that he is far too 
prone to efface himself altogether; in many cases his own view, which 
would have been of much assistance to the reader, is withheld. Asa 
result the work should be described as a source-book rather than a 
history. It is to be hoped that Professor Halperin will eventually 
carry his researches down to the conclusion of the Lateran Treaty of 
1929; his industry and impartiality will both be invaluable in guiding 
the student through the thorny labyrinth of the Roman Question. 
C. S. 


3. VITA DEL CARDINALE GASPARRI, SEGRETARIO DI STATO E POVERO 
PRETE. By Francesco Maria Taliani. 1939. (Milan: Mondadori. 
Sm. 8vo. 302 pp. 20 lire.) 

PIETRO GASPARRI, son of poverty-stricken Umbrian peasants, 
professor in the Institut Catholique of Paris, codifier of the Canon law, 
and Cardinal-Secretary of State, was undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable men of our time. Colonel Repington, no bad judge, 
found him possessed of ‘‘ more statesmanship than all our War Cabinet 
put together,” and this testimonial has been confirmed by most of 
those who were in contact with him. His share in the Lateran agree- 
ments of 1929 alone would have sufficed to earn him a place in history, 
but he had other and—who knows ?—more lasting achievements to 
his credit. The present account of him by a friend who knew him for 
many years will be read with interest, but those who look for any 
real light on the career of the great Cardinal will be sorely disappointed. 
What Signor Taliani has to say about the “ poor priest ”’ whose heart 
was ever with the simple folk of his own parish is certainly edifying, 
but when he comes to speak of Gasparri’s political views and activities 
he is in an awkward predicament. As Italian Minister to Holland, 
Signor Taliani is a Fascist official, and it would be highly dangerous for 
him, for example, to refer to the many caustic bons mots at the expense 
of the régime which were attributed to the Cardinal and which often 
earned for him the violent attacks of the Party press. Instead, he has 
chosen to spin a fairy story of Gasparri’s deep sympathy with the rising 
Fascist movement, of his faith in Mussolini as a man of destiny, and 
of his ‘‘ disapproval ”’ of Pius XI’s subsequent quarrels with the Duce : 
all very palatable to Fascist readers, no doubt, but calculated to cause 
nothing but discreet amusement to those familiar with the Cardinal’s 
real views. C. S. 


4*, THE GERMAN CATHOLICS. By Robert d’Harcourt. Translated 
by R. J. Dingle. 1939. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
8vo. xiii+ 274 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus book covers much the same ground as the study by Dr. 
Micklem which was recently published by Chatham House. It is 
adequately documented and pleasant to read; but it lacks the ob- 
jectivity of Dr. Micklem’s narrative, for M. d’Harcourt writes as an 
ardent and indignant son of the Church. Nothing, however, could 
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detract from the gravity of the indictment :—the diabolical clever- 
ness with which, first, the clerical Party in the German State was 
shattered, and then an unceasing war of attrition has been waged on 
the Church, until the faithful are now reduced to the “life of the 
Catacombs.” M. d’Harcourt does not, and thinks that the Germans 
themselves do not, take the neopagan antics too seriously; lip service 
will still be paid to Christianity, if it accepts the spirit of combat and 
racial heroism, complete State control, and the substitution of the 
mysteries of Nordic blood for its ancient sacraments. 

The treatment of the Catholic Church during the last six years; 
the alternations of tolerance and persecutions; the specious promises 
of the 1933 Concordat and their ruthless violation—the whole story is 
typical of Hitlerian diplomacy and duplicity. With the majority of 
Catholics, it looks as if their resistance has wilted under the strain; 
but a leaven of the faithful still accept the courageous guidance of 
Cardinal Faulhaber, and the remarkable encyclical, Mit brennender 
Sorge, of March 1937 must have rallied a powerful, though necessarily 
silent, volume of resentment against the Nazi attempts to destroy 
the moral consciousness of the German people. 

Mr. Dingle has given us a distinguished translation of a valuable 
monograph. MESTON. 


5*. THE CHURCH AND THE POLITICAL PROBLEM OF OuR Day. By 
Karl Barth. 1939. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. 
87 pp. 2s.) 

THIS vigorous Christian criticism of Nazi politics, and summons to 
political and military action against Nazism, is all the more weighty 
because it comes from a Swiss theologian who has always been singularly 
careful in drawing the line between theology and politics. Nazism, 
Dr. Barth holds, is not only an “ anti-Church fundamentally hostile to 
Christianity,”’ but also a “‘ fundamental dissolution of the just State,”’ 
and the Church must not only itself seek to be more truly the Church in 
the face of this menace, but must also call upon the State to be more 
truly the State. In Switzerland this book has been widely discussed not 
only in religious periodicals but also in the daily press, particularly 
from the point of view of Swiss neutrality. A. N. PRIor. 


6*. ENcYcLICAL OF H. H. Pope Pius XII (Summi Pontificatus). 1939. 
(London: Catholic Truth Society. Sm. 8vo. 46 pp. 2p. 
New York: American Press. Sm. 8vo. 33 pp. 5c.) 


7*. VOM WESEN UND WERKEN DER AUSLANDS-KIRCHEN. By Hermann 
Stohr. 1939. (Stettin: Okumenischer Verlag. 144 pp.) 


GENERAL 


8. EUROPA UND DER ORIENT. Untersuchungen zur englischen 
Vorkriegspolitik in Borgeschichte und Verlauf der Balkankrise 
Ig12. By Werner Schréder. 1938. (Stuttgart: Verlag W. 
Kohlhammer. La. 8vo. 230 pp. RM. 8.40.) 


In order to analyse and explain British foreign policy before the 
world war, the author has chosen that period which he thinks 
particularly indicative of the fundamentals of British policy, namely 
the years 1909-12, culminating in the Anglo-German détente. This 
result of Sir Edward Grey’s and Kiderlen-Waechter’s close and loyal 
collaboration caused dismay in Petersburg and in Paris; but the author 
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succeeds in establishing beyond doubt Sir Edward Grey’s sincere and 
unswerving efforts for a Franco-German and Russo-German détente 
and for a European settlement satisfactory to Germany as well. The 
simultaneous endeavours of Grey’s German partner, von Kiderlen- 
Waechter, justify the speculation that a similar collaboration between 
them in 1914, each putting on the brake in St. Petersburg and in 
Vienna respectively, and both adopting their successful tactics of the 
London Ambassadors’ conferences, would have prevented the outbreak 
of the world war in 1914. At the same time the fundamental difference 
between Imperial Germany, aiming at a co-operative understanding, 
and Hitler’s Germany, attempting world domination, becomes obvious. 
Churchill’s words of 1912 sound again like a prophecy: “‘ The hammers 
that clanged at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven were forging the coalition of 
nations by which Germany was to be resisted and finally overthrown.” 
ERNST JACKH. 


g*. INTHE MarGIN OF History. ByL.B.Namier. 1939. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. viii + 304 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book consists for the most part of a series of reprints of papers 
already published in various reviews and journals. In one of them, 
“German Arms and Aims,” first published in June 1935, there is a very 
interesting forecast of recent events. Many readers will turn to the 
section called ‘‘ Judaica,” and especially to a paper on “ Palestine and 
the British Empire,” written for private circulation in November 1936 
and now published for the first time, which reasons the Jewish case with 
great cogency. The argument is strengthened by diagrams of the 
expansion of areas of acute Jewish emigration need or persecution on 
the one hand, and of the progressive reduction in Jewish settlement 
areas in Palestine on the other—a cruel juxtaposition. M. B. 


10*, RELIGION AND THE ORGANISATION OF PEACE: An Agreed State- 
ment by Leaders of Many Denominations. Edited by Vivian 
Carter. 1939. (London: Peace Book Co. (London), Ltd. 
Sm. 8vo. 48 pp. 6d.) 

THE views put forward in this little pamphlet have the support of 
many well-known religious leaders in Great Britain. It sets out toshow 
the importance of moral and religious ideals in the organisation of 
world peace, and maintains that national patriotism must be tran- 
scended by the higher ideal of universal brotherhood and the acceptance 
of the obligations of a common world citizenship. 


11*, THE GREAT ILLUSION—Now. By Norman Angell. 1938. (Lon- 
don: Penguin Books, Ltd. Sm. 8vo. 282 pp. 6d.) 


Sir NORMAN ANGELUL’Ss thesis, first set out in The Great Illusion in 
1908, is familiar to all readers of this Journal. This ‘‘ Penguin Special” 
is divided into three parts: (i) an argument showing the relevance of 
the original theme to the crisis of 1938 and why the fallacies exposed 
in 1908 obstruct the application of effective remedies; (ii) an abridged 
version of the original book; and (iii) the type of policy for which the 
book’s conclusions call. Sir Norman writes : 

‘The conclusion to be drawn from the argument of this book is not that since 
war is profitless the danger of attack is past. Men are not guided by the facts, 
but what they believe to be the facts. Only when the futility is realized will the 


futility deter. One-sided disarmament is therefore of no avail and is not here 
advocated. But while maintaining our arms we must maintain our efforts to 
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create a new order based on the recognition of those mutual obligations between 
nations which are necessary for fruitful co-operation. Such efforts are now un- 
popular so that statesmen dare not make them and take the risks involved. . . . 
This book is designed to . . . prove that though truly war will not stop itself, apart 
from human endeavour, man can, since he makes war, also make wars co cease.”’ 


12*. WE SAw It Happen. By Thirteen Correspondents of the New 
York Times. 1939. (London: George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 
La. 8vo. 372 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE jacket of this book describes the contents as “‘ history in the 
raw.” The first paper, by G. E. R. Gedye, describes scenes in the 
various capitals of Central and South-Eastern Europe in the last 
thirteen fateful years, and provides a kaleidoscopic picture of these 
countries which gives life to the colder pages of historians. A paper by 
Ferdinand Kuhn gives a penetrating study of English class distinctions, 
so alien in the view of an outside observer to democratic principles and 
yet consonant with an astonishing national unity; of a realist general 
policy which cares for essentials, but gives way on non-essentials; of 
apparent failure to follow this traditional policy, resulting in political 
blunders which, taken together with the economic changes in the 
outside world, would appear to lead necessarily to the destruction of 
British world power, but have not done so. But for English readers 
perhaps the most important and instructive are the papers recording the 
varied phenomena of American life from the achievements of Babe 
Ruth at baseball to the magnates of Wall Street and the New Deal, not 
omitting the tragic history of the Sacco—Vanzetti case. 

It is a live book, and it brings home the fact that American journal- 
ism has a great and serious side too often discounted. M. B. 


13*. FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT: Personal adventures abroad in search 
of the news. By Twelve British Journalists. Edited by 
W. Hindle. (London: George Harrap. 268 pp. tos. 6d.) 


THE list of names of the writers whose adventures make up this 
book is sufficient indication of the interest of the stories they tell and 
of the quality of the manner of telling them. 

Mr. F. A. Voigt writes of his experiences during the Kapp Putsch, 
when there was a Red Army in the Ruhr; Mr. O. D. Callagher of his 
adventures during the fighting in Shanghai; Mr. Ion Munro throws a 
great deal of light on the character and ways of Signor Mussolini, and 
explains the technique of interviewing him; Mr. Arthur Koestler 
describes his travels about Palestine in the summer of 1937; and Mr. 
Alexander Henderson paints a vivid picture of the last agony of 
Czechoslovakia. 

In lighter vein are Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s thumb-nail sketch of the 
game of chasing news in Geneva, and Mr. Douglas Reed’s recollections 
of some amusing experiences in Germany and elsewhere which have 
done something to relieve the atmosphere of tragedy and tension in 
which he has been fated to do so much of his work. There is also a 
delightful account by Mr. H. D. Harrison of how he was “‘ undone by 
Mickey Mouse ”’ in Yugoslavia. 

The other four contributors deal with serious events. 

Mr. George Steer describes the last days of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie in Addis Ababa, Mr. Darsie Gillie contributes an estimate of 
General Pilsudski’s character and achievement in ending the civil war 
in Poland in 1926, Sir Alfred Watson recounts his experiences in Bengal 
in 193I and 1932, when he was seriously wounded by a terrorist; and 
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Mr. Karl Robson writes of the fighting round Teruel at the end of 1937, 
when an English and two American journalists were fatally wounded. 


14*. MAHATMA GANDHI. Essays and Reflections on his Life and Work, 
presented to him on his seventieth birthday, October 2nd, 1939. 
Edited by S. Radhakrishnan. 1939. (London: George Allen 
and Unwin. La. 8vo. 382 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus tribute to Mr. Gandhi contains papers by as many persons 
distinguished in life or letters as Mr. Gandhi has birthdays, with a short 
selection from his writings. Of the many interesting papers in this 
book attention may be drawn to a penetrating study by Mr. Stephen 
Hobhouse. General Smuts, Mr. Gandhi’s old opponent in Africa, writes 
of him as “ distinguished by that universal and eternal human which 
is the hallmark of true greatness of spirit.” And he concludes: “ It 
is curious how in these days of European confusion and decline Asia is 
steadily moving to the front. Among the greatest men on the public 
stage of the world of to-day are two Asiatics—Gandhi and Chiang- 
Kai-shek, both moving immense masses of men along noble lines to 
a destiny which in essence is one with the high Christian ideal which 
the West has received but no longer seriously practises.” MM. B. 


15*. GENERALIZED FOREIGN Po.itics. By Lewis F. Richardson. 
(The British Journal of Psychology Monograph Supplements 
XXIII.) 1939. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
La. 8vo. gI pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE paper, an abstract of which was read at the British Association 
in 1938, tries to represent the international struggle in mathematical 
terms. It is therefore hardly for the general reader, but the study of 
it will repay those who are sufficiently conversant with the forms of 
mathematical presentment to follow the argument. The author seeks 
to explain in mathematical terms why so many nations were reluctantly 
but steadily increasing their armaments as if they were mechanically 
compelled to doso. He states his thesis as follows : ‘‘ They follow their 
traditions which are fixtures and their instincts which are mechanical ; 
and because they have not yet made a sufficiently strenuous intellectual 
and moral effort to control the situation. The process described by 
the ensuing equations is not to be thought of as inevitable. It is what 
would occur if instinct and tradition were allowed to act uncontrolled.” 

M. B. 


16*. THE New PropacanpA. By Amber Blanco White. 1939. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 383 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THis book is ‘“‘ addressed to a mainly progressive audience ’’— 
meaning, on internal evidence, to those who are prepared to make the 
assumption that propaganda as practised by Fascists everywhere, and 
by the British National Government in particular, consists in the 
dissemination of more or less ingenious falsehoods, whereas the mind 
of Communists, Socialists and opponents of the British National 
Government in general, being ‘‘ engaged.in an attempt to reach the 
truth . . . is not a mind that can turn readily to the invention and 
propagation of lies, be they never so paying in the short run.” Such 
naive partisanship will hurt nobody. But it rather gets in the way 
of Mrs. Blanco White’s serious ambition to apply the methods of 
psycho-analysis to the study of propaganda and of political opinions. 
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The question which preoccupies her most is why so many people whose 
interests are surely on the other side of the barricades vote for the 
National Government; and one of the conclusions at which she arrives 
is that many of them are “ timid people” in search of a Father—in fact, 
of ‘a ‘‘ new focus for their childish feelings.”” It helps to explain the 
success of the Soviet régime that “‘ Lenin, alive or dead,” has per- 
formed this function for it. What seems to be required elsewhere is 
“ some heroic left-wing figure ’"—one would have been tempted to say 
“a Fihrer” but for the fact would so rankly contradict views 
expressed by the author in an earlier chapter. In short, Mrs. White 
makes a good many interesting observations, and has suggested a new 
field of enquiry. But systematic and fruitful work in this field will 
require, perhaps, someone with a profounder knowledge of modern 
psychological methods, and certainly someone with more of the scientific 
spirit which investigates the properties of an explosive without pausing 
to inquire to what particular use it will be put. E. H. Carr. 


17*, CONTEMPORARY WORLD PotitTics. Edited by F. J. Brown, 
C. Hodges, J. S. Roncek. 1939. (New York: John Wiley. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. xiv-+ 718 pp. 25s.) 


“Since the mass of available material can be mastered by 
specialists only, the symposium, each chapter written by an authority in 
his respective subject, aims to synthesise the available material in world 
politics for those who are looking for a foundation to the all-embracing 
and all-important field to-day.’’ This plan, quoted from the editors’ 
preface, is admirably carried out. The book is divided into six parts : 
World Conflict—Major Foreign Policies—Regional Interests—World 
Organisation—Making World Opinion and Roads to World Peace. 
Each section has an introduction and summary, which avoids the rag- 
bag effect of many symposiums, and each of the thirty-five different 
authors gives a bibliography at the end of his contribution. The first 
five chapters, on World Conflict, are a survey of the variety of forms 
conflict may take or is already taking in the modern world, with a 
sketch of the underlying causes. The contents of parts two and three are 
clear from the titles. Part four deals with the League and Diplomacy, 
part five with the Press and Propaganda, and the last section embodies 
the theories of peace held by the various political ideologies and 
religious denominations. 

The book is in no sense propaganda. There is, indeed, no villain 
of the piece, unless it be the tragic irrationality of man, which is the 
dominant impression one gathers, whether reading of American failure 
to co-operate, of the twilight of the League, or of the imperial aspirations 
of Japan. Depressing as this impression may be, it is none the less evi- 
dence that the book is as fair a survey as any document on contempor- 
ary politics can hope to be. One or two writers seemed to assume too 
much knowledge for a beginner, others too little, but that is an in- 
evitable drawback to all books covering so vast a field. Wherever 
possible, greater clarity is given by diagrams called fact pictures. 

A. G. ELLioT-SMITH. 


18*. EUROPE ON THE Eve. By Frederick L. Schuman. 1939. 
(London: Robt. Hale. Demy 8vo. xxviii + 573 pp. 18s.) 
HERE is another trans-Atlantic review of the kaleidoscope of recent 


politics in Europe. Professor Schuman tackles his subject with 
magnificent verve and in much picturesque detail; it is a narrative, 
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he starts off by telling us, “of madmen and morons engaged co- 
operatively in demolishing the ruins of European civilisation.” After 
that, it is not surprising to learn that Hitler is a “‘ mental pluralist to 
the point of a multiform schizophrenia.” Despite eccentricities, how- 
ever, the book is a startling picture of the European chaos between 1933 
and 1939; and there is much material for history init. Its conclusions 
will not, it is true, command universal approval. It is difficult to 
believe that the British Cabinet was ever “ pledged, at I] Duce’s com- 
mand, to Fascist victory in Spain’’; or that Mr. Chamberlain meant 
“ Tory Britain to assist Japan to exploit a conquered China”’ ; or that 
there was a “conspiracy ’”’ at any time between his Government and 
the “‘ Fascist-Triplice.”” If such is the pabulum on which a Williams- 
town professor can feed his pupils, there is something to be said for 
counter-propaganda in the States. But Professor Schuman writes as 
a “‘ social scientist ’’ who believes that ‘‘ the opiates of ignorant optim- 
ism have no proper place among possible remedies for the sickness of 
a disordered civilisation.” MESTON. 


Ig. UNEASY OcEANS. By Lt.-Comdr. Kenneth Edwards. 1939. 
(London: George Routledge. 8vo. vii-+ 382 pp. [IIllus., 
maps. I5s.) 


Tus book gives a thorough review of the naval conditions leading 
up to the present situation, from the immediate post-war years until 
to-day. It is very useful that the events which led to the Washington 
Conference, the ending of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and subsequent 
re-armament should be reviewed, and the events are here traced in an 
unbiased manner. 

The various fleets of the big naval Powers are carefully reviewed in 
Part II, and the strategy of each is discussed and related to the offensive 
and defensive power available. The chapter on German naval strategy 
is particularly interesting at the present time. Part II terminates with 
a review of the strong and weak points of the various nations. In 
Part III the author considers the conduct of a war in the Mediterranean, 
in the North Sea and in the Baltic. He then weighs up the position 
of the United States, and in what manner her support would influence 
these campaigns. He shows the difficulty of a campaign between the 
United States and Japan, and discusses Japanese strategy in that 
campaign. His conclusion is that the United States would win in the 
end. He then discusses the British Empire against Japan, giving his 
opinion in favour of a British victory and the collapse of Japanese power. 

He then considers a world war in which Russia would be drawn into 
war against Germany. He points out that Italy is not anxious for 
war, and ends up on a note of doubt, consequent on President Roose- 
velt’s peace proposals, as to whether it will, in fact, eventuate. 

These last chapters have a curious interest at the present time, 
enabling us to compare such very recent prophesies and speculations 


with what has actually happened and is happening. 
C. V. USBORNE. 


20*. WoRLD OuTLooK. By Sir Frederick Whyte, H. Wickham Steed, 
A. Morgan Young, C. J. S. Sprigge, Sir Bernard Pares, G. P. 
Gooch, A. P. Newton. Foreword by Sir Robert Pickard. 1939. 
(London: Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. vii+ 177 pp. 55.) 


THE authorities and their subjects are Sir Frederick Whyte—the 
U.S.A.; Mr. Wickham Steed—Republican France; A. M. Young— 
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Imperial Japan; C. J. S. Sprigge—Mussolini’s Italy; Sir B. Pares— 
Soviet Russia; G. P. Gooch—Third Reich; and A. P. Newton— 
Britain and the British Commonwealth. 

It is excusable to pick out the monograph of Mr. Gooch. Bebel 
said a generation after Sedan—‘‘ Das Volk ist noch immer siegestrun- 
ken ’’: in some sense that is true to-day. But though the Hohen- 
zollerns ruled a hard-working, highly-educated and almost too well 
disciplined community, becoming increasingly rich and filled with 
confidence, it may be doubted whether Herr Hitler to-day enjoys these 
advantages. In 1890 the principle of limited liability was jettisoned 
and the creation of Bismarck thirty years later was nearly swept away. 
Was the Weimar Constitution an adequate replacement? Apparently 
not. Is the Third Reich adequate? The question is in process of 
being answered. H. J. Cooper. 


21*, THE END oF Economic Man: A Story of the new Totalitarianism. 
By Peter F. Drucker. 1939. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
251 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. DRUCKER has given us the kind of book we greatly need. In 
times like ours, when Western society is labouring through an intense 
social transition, there is small value in over-sized compendia of facts 
and figures which, like Bolingbroke’s fruit, are rotten ere they are 
ripe, but all the more need for the intelligent essay which tries to pierce 
through to the meaning of our experience. 

Mr. Drucker argues that what the Western world is experiencing 
is not a bothersome interlude, caused by a few wild but ephemeral 
dictators, but one of its great historical mutations. A whole social 
order has collapsed, and a new order is waiting to be born. That has 
happened twice before, in both cases, as to-day, through a decaying 
faith in the prevailing concept of man in society. In the thirteenth 
century the concept of Spiritual Man, in the sixteenth century that of 
Intellectual Man, disintegrated when it became clear that the “ society 
based upon them could not realise freedom and equality in the sphere 
which it regarded as alone socially constitutive.’’ To-day we witness 
the collapse of the society based on the concept of Economic Man, 
which had been the foundation of bourgeois capitalism and, in its dis- 
tilled form, also of Marxian socialism. When Marxism, in its Soviet 
experiment, failed to bring about freedom and equality through the 
supremacy of the economic sphere, the concept collapsed: there is 
no prospect beyond Marxism for Economic Man. 

War and depression carried the process to its logical end. A society 
supposed to rest on reason and material progress was laid low by the 
irrational bolting away of the mechanical forces. But while the old 
order collapsed, no new order arose, no new concept lay “ ready under 
the surface to take the place of Economic Man.” A _ religious revival 
might have done it, but the churches could not tear themselves away 
from established institutions so as to lead a new revolutionary social 
order. In that social vacuum Fascism found its chance, like a weed in 
untilled soil; it exploited the despair of the masses and gave thema 
spurious new faith, by substituting a belief in sheer organisation for the 
lost belief in a social creed and order. Hence the essential feature of 
totalitarianism is the ‘‘ attempt tosubstitute non-economic for economic 
satisfactions, rewards and considerations as the basis for the rank, 
function and position of the individual in industrial society.”’ Sucha 
system can be kept going only by a thorough Wehrwirtschaft, which in 
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turn drives the totalitarian States inescapably into conflict with the 
West, though they know it to be suicidal. 

What of the future? Mr. Drucker argues that if war comes, and 
the West can win it only by going Fascist itself, then Europe will still 
be lost to totalitarianism. Therefore the only real defence against it 
is to release new basic forces in our own society, to try to develop “a 
new, free, and equal non-economic society on the foundation and from 
the premises of our existing economic society.” The rather obvious 
and rather vague concluding part does not keep up the standard of 
the analytical part of the book. Occasionally Mr. Drucker springs 
upon the reader a somewhat extravagant and not always relevant 
argument; and now and then he lets an epigram run away with the 
sense of a point. But, except for the inadequate conclusion, these are 


small blemishes in a highly intelligent book. DAVID MITRANY. 

22. DEMOKRATIE UND DIkTaTuR. By Paul Ritterbusch. (75 pp. 
RM. 3.30.) 

23. GRUNDFRAGEN EUROPAISCHER ORDNUNG. By Georg Hahn. (208 
pp. RM. 6.0.) 


24*, VOLKERRECHTLICHE GROSSRAUMORDNUNG. By Carl Schmitt. 
(88 pp.) Publications of the Institute for Politics and Inter- 
national Law in the University of Kiel. 1939. (Berlin- 
Vienna : Deutscher Rechtsverlag.) 


Two of these small books would not be worth reviewing were it not 
that, taken together, they have a suggestive topical interest. They all 
theorise round the usual vacuous concepts of blood and soil and leader- 
ship, but, as if under some common inspiration, they apply them not 
to the Nazi State, but to a coming European Grossraum. Professor 
Ritterbusch holds that the root evil is the pluralistic conception and 
organisation of the party-State, which denies and disrupts the historic 
national unities. Judaism is the carrier of that disruptive idea and 
Bolshevism its ultimate expression. For Dr. Hahn also Bolshevism is 
the Satanic, mortal enemy of all the fundamental values of European 
tradition. “‘It must indeed be the first time in history that an 
ideology has with such iron consistency raised disorder to a principle 
and seeks to achieve it in the whole world.” A real European order 
alone can save Europe from chaos: not an order based on a complex 
of abstract juristic norms, but on a community of outlook, will and 
action; nor one linking up States, but peoples, who are the real carriers 
of European international law and do not need the State as intermedi- 
ary. Germany has become the standard-bearer of that new order 
because in National-Socialism she has produced the essence of a positive 
universal conception, which is lacking both in the democratic West and 
in the Bolshevik East. (Incidentally Dr. Hahn tells us how superior to 
the French system of “ collective security ’’ is the German system of 
bilateral agreements, naming as examples the German-Polish pact, 
the Anglo-German naval agreement, the Anti-Comintern pact, and the 
Munich pact.) Anappendix added after the incorporation of Bohemia 
and Moravia into the Reich says that this event marked not only the 
end of the bad old system, but also the beginning of the ‘‘ European era 
of the National-Socialist Great German Empire” (p. 190). 

The learning and ability of Professor Schmitt inevitably lifts what- 
ever he writes above such crudities. But he, too, expatiates against the 
empty positivism of the old international law, of which the security of 
the communications of the British Empire—that is, a sheer status quo— 
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was a characteristic product, and contrasts it with the Monroe doctrine. 
A sound body of international law must be related to a concrete spacial 
factor : the Monroe doctrine is the first and most successful application 
of the Grossraum principle, and one which could be used as a model 
elsewhere; for it contains also a second essential element, the for- 
bidding to extraneous Powers of the right to intervene. (The 
pamphlet’s second title is ‘‘ Mit Interventionsverbot fiir Raumfremde 
Michte.”) The third indispensable element is the presence of a powerful 
people who can radiate its political ideas into the Grossraum and is 
capable of acting as its guardian and protector. DaAvip MITRANY. 


25*. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By The Right Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C., 
M.P. 1939. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 356 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

Many readers will be glad to have this volume of collected speeches 
covering the period from 1924, when Mr. Eden made his maiden speech 
in the House of Commons (on the subject of air defence), to the address 
delivered in New York in December 1938. 

In a brief preface Mr. Eden is at pains to remove the “ strange 
legend that the efforts of this country to improve relations with the 
Powers of the Berlin-Rome Axis are of recent growth.’’ That such a 
view could be seriously held is a testimony to the shortness of the public 
memory. These pages should certainly go far to dispel it. A. Z. 


ce 


26*. WORLD FEDERATION. By Oscar Newfang. (Féderation Uni- 
verselle. Translated by Pierre Gault.) 1939. (New York: 
Barnes and North. 8vo. xi-+ 118 + 122 pp.) 


Tuis book contains a plan for converting the League of Nations into 
a World Government. The League, it is argued, ‘‘ at present possesses 
in rudimentary form the three essential functions of a single effective 
acceptable world authority.’’ What is needed is very simple. ‘ The 
Assembly must be enabled to act definitely and finally by majority rule ; 
the World Court must be given obligatory jurisdiction in all inter- 
national disputes; and the Council is to be furnished with adequate 
armed power to enforce the laws of the Assembly and the decisions of 
the Court.’’ This last process is to come about through “ the transfer 
in each decade of one tenth of the present armament of each of the 
member States to the authority and immediate control of the Council.” 
The second half of the book contains a French version of the same 
project. 

In its disarming simplicity the scheme is a model of its kind. 


27. DEMOCRACY AND WoRLD Dominion. By Edwin D. Schoonmaker. 
1939. (New York: Richard R. Smith. 8vo. 331 pp. $3.) 


THIs is a vehement and ill-balanced attack on the Western Powers 
in general, and on those elements in the United States which try to 
make the American public “‘ line up with the Democracies.” While it 
will not carry much conviction to the pedantic or to the ignoramuses, 
who, Mr. Schoonmacher asserts, will not see that the great menace to 
European and world peace is Asiatic Russia, international Jewry and 
the other enemies of Aryanism, Mr. Schoonmaker has some shrewd 
hits at certain types of complacent British and French propaganda. 
But the more responsible members of the isolationist school in America, 
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such as Professor Borchard, may murmur “ Non tali auxilio”’ as they 
notice Mr. Schoonmaker’s free-and-easy way with history. As an 
expression of long-term resentment of the wrongs of Versailles, this 
book has some interest. Even on its own level, however, it could be 
improved. For example, if Mr. Schoonmaker had pursued his re- 
searches further, he would have discovered not merely that the French 
did not pay any part of the cost of the war as it went on, but they did 
not pay all of the normal cost of civil government. D. W. B. 


28*. A HisToRY OF BOLSHEVISM FROM MARX TO THE FIRST FIVE 
YEARS’ PLAN. By Arthur Rosenberg. Translated from the 
German by Ian F. D. Morrow. 1939. (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 8vo. viii + 250 pp. 5s.) 

29*. DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM. By Arthur Rosenberg. 1939. (Lon- 
don: Bell. 8vo. xi+ 369 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


OF these two books The History of Bolshevism is a cheaper edition 
of a book first published in German in 1932 and in English in 1934. 
It is a short review of events and ideas which went to the formation of 
the present system of Government and policy in Russia since the days 
of Karl Marx. The author knew the movement usually called Com- 
munism from the inside, and his account of the changes which have 
taken place in the ideas and practices of those who are usually called 
Communists or Bolsheviks is candid and illuminating. There is one 
consistent principle underlying the whole development—a distrust of 
common folk. Marx, Lenin and Stalin were all consistent revolution- 
aries. They believed that they knew what was best for the majority 
of men; and were determined to give it to them. But events proved 
too strong for the success of their original plans, and more than once 
ideas and theory were made to fit unforeseen facts. The result, Dr. 
Rosenberg argues, is a dictatorship in Russian State Capitalism, which 
has no influence upon the opinion or the policy of manual workers in 
other lands. 


In the second book, on Democracy and Socialism, the English 
edition of which was completed in March 1939, Dr. Rosenberg shows 
no understanding of Democracy. After four years’ residence in 
England, as the author confesses, “‘ it requires a certain amount of 
courage’’ for a German professor, trained in the conceptions of auto- 
cracy, to understand a principle of Government and social organisation 
which is based upon a certain trust in common folk. The events of the 
past century, since 1848, are well presented in a summary form. But 
the field covered is far too extensive for anything more than a text-book. 
A preliminary section of forty-eight pages refers to Jefferson and the 
Chartists; and the last section, of a similar length, deals with the period 
from 1895 to the present. But the writer knows Marxism better than 
any other social theory, and his remarks upon the British Labour Party 
hardly indicate an understanding of a point of view that is not based 
upon authoritarianism. He concludes with the very indefinite state- 
ment that “in modern times no real democracy has yet perished.”’ 
What “ real ’’ democracy can possibly be, it is difficult for anyone to 
understand who does not accept the Hegelian—Marxian ideas of social 
development. In any case, public discussion of public policy and free 
criticism of those in authority in States, Churches and Political Parties 
have to be studied in detail and in practice before any understanding 
of democracy is possible. And as for Socialism, the reading of doctrinal 
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treatises is a very unsafe method of discovering what particular parties 
which are called “ socialist’’ are trying to do. C. DELISLE BuRNs. 


30*. THE NEw DEMOCRACY AND THE NEw DEspoTisM. By Charles E. 
Merriam. 1939. (London: McGraw-Hill. 8vo. viii + 278 
pp. 15s.) 

THE chief purpose of this book is to indicate the kinds of adjustment 
which will have to be made in the democratic tradition to meet new 
situations in the social, economic and technological aspects of civilised 
life. Professor Merriam’s work is always remarkable for its clear 
expression of contemporary social relationships and their implications. 
In this new book he gives a summary account of the quasi-philosophical 
assumptions of those who now believe in and work for democracy. But 
his analysis is that of a scientist rather than of a philosopher. The 
assumptions to which he refers are such as that of “ the essential 
dignity of all men ”’ and “ the desirability of popular control.’’ But 
the more valuable part of the book is concerned with the methods by 
which such “‘ assumptions ’’ or principles are applied in the art of 
government. Some of the defects in systems of government, now called 
democratic, are shown to be due not to democratic principles or methods, 
but to the fact that new social conditions have created unforeseen 
difficulties, the solution of which can be discovered only by experiment. 
“The incapacity of democracies is ‘a lie that has become a legend,’ 
especially with those who half hope it is true because of specially 
privileged situations which might be jeopardised by democratic action.” 
It is essential, therefore, that any form of democracy which is to sur- 
vive should be “‘ new,”’ to meet new conditions; and in fact govern- 
ment in all the countries now called democratic is new in its principles 
and methods as compared with government in the dictatorships. 

The second part of Professor Merriam’s book, only fifty-eight pages 
in length, deals with the new despotism in Germany, Italy and Russia. 
But this section of the book is hardly adequate. The connection 
between thinkers, like Hegel, and such a person as Hitler, is obscure. 
But Professor Merriam pays too much attention to theories discovered 
by brigands after they have attained power, and not enough to the 
social conditions which made despotism possible. The Soviet form of 
despotism is hardly touched upon; and the Secret Police and Con- 
centration Camps as instruments of government are not discussed. 

C. DELISLE BURNS. 


31*. POPULATION AND PEACE. A Survey of International Opinion on 
Claims for Relief from Population Pressure. By Fergus 
Chalmers Wright. 1939. (Paris: International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation (League of Nations); London: 
Allen and Unwin. 373 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. WricutT’s book is one of a series of studies on the subjects 
discussed at the International Studies Conference held in Paris in 1937, 
and, though it is based partly on studies presented to the Conference 
and on the Paris discussions, the author draws on a wide variety of 
other sources. He examines the validity of the claims put forward by 
certain Powers, notably Germany, Italy and Japan, to possibilities of 
territorial expansion because of undue pressue of population at 
home. 

The general subject of the Conference was Peaceful Change, and the 
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main question before the section handling demographic questions was 
how far the difficult question of population pressure could be met 
without recourse to force. Since the Conference took place two of 
the plaintiffs have resorted to expansion by violent means, but the 
motive has not been, presumably, to find direct opportunities for settle- 
ment, as in each case the countries invaded are not vacant; indeed, in 
Poland the pressure of population on the means of subsistence has long 
been extremely serious. The population question in the conquering 
country is nevertheless relevant, because the conquests were certainly 
expected to increase the national wealth in one way or another. 

In spite of the fact that change to-day is by warlike, not by peaceful 
means, the present study is extremely useful, because the distribution 
of population in relation to the present and potential wealth of national 
units has been a cause of political unrest, and it will remain an urgent 
question which must be solved when the war is over, if anything more 
than a brief immunity from war is to be achieved. 

The book is rich in references of great value to serious students of 
demographic conditions generally. MARGARET BrYANT. 


32*. REFUGEES: A Review of the Situation Since September 1938. 
By Sir John Hope Simpson. 1939. (London: Oxford 
University Press, for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. vii + 114 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Any person who has tried, on however small a scale, to contribute 
to the work of the organisations assisting refugees knows how hard 
it is to see the issues clearly in the oppressive atmosphere of tragedy 
which overhangs such work. Sir John Hope Simpson, in the present 
valuable supplement to his great Survey, The Refugee Problem, has 
succeeded in separating the basic issues from the fog of emotion—pity, 
despair and the sheer anger of the decent man—which clouds them in 
many minds. That he is not immune from such emotion is apparent 
from an occasional phrase, all the more telling for its rarity; but the 
outstanding value of his work lies in its deliberately dispassionate 
emphasis on the essential need not to allow day-to-day urgencies to 
obscure long-term problems. 

In the introductory section of Chapter I, and in Chapters III and 
IV, he shows us refugee Europe on the move—a hunted, persecuted 
flood of “‘ involuntary migrants ’’ storming frontiers, swamping private 
charity, damming itself up against legal barriers until the reluctant 
eyes of governments can no longer remain averted. In Chapter V we 
see that flood even seeping into China and adding its quota to the stream 
already flowing away before the armies of Japan. Four hundred 
thousand from Spain; 186,000 from the Sudeten areas into Bohemia 
and Moravia ; 100,000 penalised by the Nuremberg laws, from Germany, 
and some 400,000 still to come from the Reich; and literally millions 
from the Japanese-occupied areas of China; that was the record of 
the ten months from September 1938 up to the completion of Sir 
John’s present review at the end of June 1939. 

Chapters VI to XI carry the story of this pitiful flood into the 
countries of refuge. The record of these countries varies. That of 
France, both in money expended and in refugees received, is nobly 
worthy of a land which—to quote Sir John—“ cherishes the right of 
political asylum as an essential principle of the Revolution.”’ On 
April 27th, 1939, there were 453,000 Spanish refugees in France 
(most of whom have since returned to Spain), besides many entrants 
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from Central Europe. Great Britain’s record in financial assistance, 
private and governmental, is creditable; in asylum, relatively nig- 
gardly. The figures of refugees received in the small and closely 
settled countries of Holland and Belgium are generous by comparison. 
Private charity in the United States, as in Great Britain, has made 
large contributions to relief; but her immigration laws are rigid, as are 
also those of Latin America and the British Dominions. There can 
be no doubt, as Sir John points out, that humanitarian sentiment in 
all the receiving countries has been restrained by the realisation that 
it was being used as a tool in the German game of blackmail—only 
Sir John puts it more politely. Nevertheless, the names of the States 
listed under the heading “‘ Countries of Refuge ’’ is not without ‘‘ ideo- 
logical significance.”’ 

Much valuable information regarding legal conditions of entry is 
set out under each receiving country, and in Chapter II Sir John deals 
with changes in official international machinery dealing with refugees. 
It is illuminating to see how the official attitude had to be modified 
under stress of circumstances. 

Interesting as are the ten chapters which set out the record of man’s 
inhumanity to man in certain countries over a period of less than a 
year, and the extent to which it has been met by the mobilisation of 
humanitarian sentiment in other countries, it is in the first chapter 
of the book that its greatest value lies. There Sir John draws the 
conclusions which emerge from his acute analysis of the facts in the 
rest of the book. In Section 2 of the chapter he describes how the 
carefully built up private case-working organisations have been 
swamped by weight of numbers, and sets out his own constructive 
proposals for dealing with the immediate situation. But final settle- 
ment is, as he says, ‘‘ the core of the problem,”’ and in Section 4 he 
analyses it. The section is only eight pages long, and is so compressed 
that no summary could do it justice. It is an additional tragedy 
that the outbreak of war will probably prevent the governments of 
“‘ the countries of refuge ’’ from considering, and possibly implement- 
ing for the salvation of millions of refugees, the long-term principles 
of successful settlement here set out. H. J. HARVEY. 


33*. SECURITY. CAN WE RETRIEVE IT? By Sir Arthur Salter. 1939. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xv + 390 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


TuIs is more, and less, than an ordinary book. It is a sort of 
compendium of and guide to most of the issues and aspects in the 
grave situation which was faced by England last summer. It considers 
the things that required to be done at once, by way of preparing the 
country for war, as well as the wider issues that should be kept in mind 
and nurtured, by way of helping to bring about a more lasting peace. 
And Sir Arthur throws in, by way of good measure, pen sketches of 
Lord Baldwin, of the Prime Minister and of a few other members of 
the Cabinet. 

The many strands of the argument are woven around two pro- 
positions. With her island immunity gone, with her control of the seas 
gone, the new danger for England, as Sir Arthur sees it, is twofold: 
one is the danger of accepting a military challenge in conditions of 
marked inferiority; the other of having a policy so nationalistic as to 
harden our opponents. Sir Arthur’s new book is a carefully con- 
sidered programme of what should be done to prepare against these 
two dangers, military and diplomatic. Part I discusses the new 
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strategic situation in its military and economic aspects, especially as 
affected by Germany’s aggressive policy (throughout the book Italy 
is mentioned only in passing); the steps which would enable England 
to meet that challenge effectively, both in defence and offence, are 
dealt with in Part III. Sir Arthur is highly critical of the recent past. 
In the absence of a Ministry of Defence, the 1937 re-armament pro- 
gramme was bad, and ‘“‘ what was badly planned was inadequately 
executed,’ because of ‘‘ executive incompetence’”’ and division. 
Ultimately, however, all these deficiencies can be traced back to the 
‘‘ personal equation ’’ of those in control of policy. Those mistakes 
could still be mended by industrial mobilisation, through a Ministry of 
Supply, the mobilisation of scientific and other experts, by laying in 
reserves of food and raw materials, and by economic adaptation to the 
conditions which might arise in case of war. A special chapter deals 
with air-raid precautions, and another with “national unity.” Sir 
Arthur would have a parliamentary Committee of Foreign Policy and 
Defence, and a national government under Lord Halifax. 

The recent history of the League and of collective security is 
analysed in Part II, and so in Part IV Sir Arthur comes to the founda- 
tions of a new peace. He calls for a bold peace policy which might 
reach the mind of the German people—‘‘ our peace aims should be 
identical with our war aims ’’—but any concessions must be part of 
a general settlement, broad and public. He would do away, for 
psychological reasons, with the war-guilt clause and such matters; he 
would agree, as regards trade, to delimiting certain spheres of influence, 
and in regard to colonies he would transfer responsibility and advan- 
tages from an imperial to a world basis. There are many other 
suggestions, and while Sir Arthur admits that the conception behind 
them will make them unacceptable to the present German Government, 
he insists that there is all the more reason to put them before the world 
now, openly and clearly. To that end he himself supplies a draft 
manifesto of British policy extending over twenty pages. 

This is a characteristic piece of pre-war work. It is written by one 
who from a long and varied experience sees clearly the nature of the 
task, what needs to be done and how. DAVID MITRANY. 


34*. GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNED. A History of Political Ideas 
and Political Practice. By R. H.S. Crossman. Foreword by 
The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 1939. (London: Christophers. 
8vo. 306 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. CrossMAn’s book deals with the origin, rise and destiny of 
the modern nation State, and with the theories in which a justification 
has been sought for maintaining, transforming or overthrowing the 
nation State. These theories are associated with a series of outstanding 
figures in the history of political thought, and the forms into which 
their thinking has been cast have exerted a potent influence on sub- 
sequent history and on the shaping and ordering of human society. 

This is so with Niccolo Machiavelli, the political prophet of the 
Renaissance, who in his doctrine of naked power, of the secularisation 
of politics, and of the centralisation of undivided sovereignty fore- 
shadowed not only the rise of the nation State in its classical monarch- 
ical or constitutional forms, but farther ahead yet in its logical out- 
come in the totalitarian governments of to-day. 

Yet another political writer who not only sought to justify the 
political status quo of his time, but also affected the course of later 
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political history, not least in America, was John Locke, who refusing 
to accept the necessity of the State absolutism advocated by his elder 
contemporary, Thomas Hobbes, sought to provide against it by urging 
a system of checks and balances, a division of the Sovereign Power 
between legislature and executive which would safeguard the inalien- 
able rights of the individual, and more particularly of the individual 
property-owner. Locke, then, is the prophet of the bourgeois Liberal 
State, in which, at least in its earlier stages, the main emphasis is laid 
on the sacrosanct character of property and the property-owner : and 
as such he exercised no inconsiderable influence on political theory and ~ 
practice for a century and more after hisdeath. The constitution which 
emerged from the American War of Independence was based on the 
principle of a rigid division of sovereign power, of checks and balances 
in government, largely designed to protect private business enterprise 
from undue State intervention; and even the France which emerged 
from the Revolution was a bourgeois State conceived largely as a nation 
of property-owners with little regard for the interests of the landless 
multitude. Indeed even after the Industrial Revolution, the bourgeois 
capitalistic order of society, with the Government as its official pro- 
tector, continued to be regarded as the last word of civilised man, and 
socialism itself in the constitutional forms which it took in Western 
Europe and America was “merely the translation into terms of 
working-class needs of the old bourgeois ideals.’’ Here again the social 
and political order found its ex post facto vindication in the political 
manifestoes of Burke, the utilitarian philosophy of Bentham and 
James Mill, and the political economy of Ricardo: while religion, too, 
was called in to lend the weight of its authority to the motives and 
methods of the industrial enterprise of the time. 

Yet there is nothing changeless in political thought and practice, 
and no permanent validity either in the capitalistic basis of society or 
in the nation State itself as its traditional political expression. Accord- 
ingly a new philosophy has emerged in the writings of Karl Marx, 
which has found its most thorough-going concrete expression not in 
countries in which a settled order of bourgeois society had already 
established itself, but in Russia, where bourgeois idealism had been 
mercilessly crushed and feudalism remained supreme. 

Yet Lenin and the founders of Soviet Communism believed in a 
political order which should transcend the fixed boundaries of the 
nation State and an economic system in which production should be 
organised for common use and not for private profit. And it is the 
tragedy of the Peace Treaties and of the League of Nations that 
reconstruction after the Great War took the form of entrenching the 
nation State, with its separate self-determined sovereignty, more 
strongly than ever, and the re-establishment of the capitalistic basis of 
industry and trade. National Socialist Germany and Fascist Italy 
have only carried to its logical issue, in a world which has already 
outgrown it, this idolatrous worship of the nation State; and the hope 
of a new and peaceful Europe lies in re-planning its political and 
economic structure along lines which will express its fundamental unity. 
“One thing is clear,” says Mr. Crossman in his last paragraph, “ the 
epoch of National Liberalism is over. Economics and politics alike 
demand both a co-ordinated public control of industry and finance, 
and a larger unit than the old nation State.” It is with this task that 
Mr. Crossman confronts the present generation and for which he supplies 
the historical background. P. A. MICKLEM. 
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35*. FAscisM AND Bic Business. By Daniel Guerin. 1939. (New 
York: Pioneer Publishers. xxxvi-+ 339 pp. Demy 8vo. 
$2.00.) 

M. GuErtn’s work has been well translated, badly printed, and 
enriched by Mr. Dwight Macdonald with a sprightly preface, in which 
he displays the Governor of Texas campaigning “ on a platform of the 
Ten Commandments, Mother Love and hillybilly music.” Ifthe reader 
is not disheartened by this at the outset, he will find plenty of docu- 
mented proof that Fascism in Italy and Germany was begotten and 
nurtured by the owners of the heavy industries. M. 


36*. GRENZEN: in ihrer geographischen und politischen Bedeutung. 
By Dr. Karl Haushofer. (Schriften zur Wehrgeopolitik. Bd. 1.) 
Second revised edition. 1939. (Heidelberg: Kurt Vowinckel. 
279 pp. RM. 12.25.) 

PROFESSOR KARL HAUSHOFER is the leading exponent of that 

“ geopolitical ”’ outlook on world affairs which has so greatly influenced 

National Socialist conceptions of long-term foreign policy. That his 

erstwhile assistant at Munich has since become Deputy Fiihrer of the 

Reich gives Dr. Haushofer’s views an added interest at the present 

time. His book on frontier problems, written in 1923-4, and first 

published in 1927, contains a mass of information drawn from all 
parts of the world to illustrate the ‘“‘ Grenzkampf um Lebensraum auf 
der Erde.” The text of this new edition has required remarkably 
little revision, except where here and there attention is drawn to the 
fundamental “ geopolitical” principles underlying recent National 

Socialist achievements, such as the Rome-—Berlin axis. There are, 

however, far more sketch-maps and diagrams (mainly from the 

periodical Geopolitik) which should make the peculiar phraseology of 

“ geopolitical’ arguments easier for the uninitiated. M. L. 


37*. STEP BY STEP, 1936-9. By The Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 
(London: Thornton Butterworth, Demy 8vo. 366 pp. 
I2s. 6d.) 

38*. THE SECOND WorRLD War: First Phase. By Duff Cooper. 1939. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. Cr. 8vo. 346 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


WHATEVER the fates may have in store for us, we ought never to 
forget how one powerful voice has all through the last seven years been 
raised in warning us ofit. The series of his speeches which Mr. Churchill 
published recently, and now this collection of his letters covering the 
period from March 1936 to May 1939, form a permanent record of his 
untiring call upon the country and the Government to prepare for 
exactly the ordeal which we are now facing. As a running history of 
recent events, these letters are valuable; as a commentary on our 
foreign policy, their value is even greater, though not free from con- 
troversy; but as a sustained effort of political foresight, they have a 
special claim on our admiration. 

In October 1936 Mr. Churchill foretold Franco’s victory in Spain. 
In February 1937 he wrote of the Czechs as “ resigned . . . to the 
possible deprivation of life, home and freedom.’”’ And so on, until in 
November 1938 comes the mournful sentence: “ By this time next 
year we shall know whether the policy of appeasement has appeased, 
or whether it has only stimulated a more ferocious appetite.”’ Finally, 
in April this year he gives compelling reasons for his assurance that 
Italy would stay out of war. 
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Mr. Churchill’s verdicts on men and motives are as acute as his 
prophecies. There is an inimitable passage, too long for quotation, on 
the “‘ Baldwin-MacDonald régime.”” A distinguished colleague wields 
“ undue influence in the Cabinet as a vague, sincere advocate of making 
friends with everybody”; and what could be more apt than the 
“barbed blandishments ”’ of Mr. Gandhi? The temptation must be 
resisted, however, to quote further from pungent phrase and painted 
page. 

Mr. Duff Cooper adopts the same method as Mr. Churchill, but 
his record is a shorter one, as it is only a year since he left the Cabinet 
because, in his own phrase, he could not “ accept the word ‘ appease- 
ment ’ as a substitute for a policy.” Looking back across the interval, 
he mourns it as “a tragic year of successful aggression unforeseen, of 
decisions too long postponed, of chances missed.” 

Mr. Duff Cooper lacks the incisiveness and the consistence of Mr. 
Churchill. In October 1938 he was pointing out the grave consequences 
of guaranteeing Czecho-Slovakia; but in April 1939 he was urging the 
extension of our Polish guarantee “‘ to Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Greece, Jugoslavia and Roumania.”” In January 1939 he sided with 
the Prime Minister against Mr. Eden over Italy; but by April he was 
admitting that Mr. Chamberlain’s “ visit to Rome had been only waste 
of time.”” In November 1938 he was pressing for a Ministry of Supply ; 
and yet he voted with the Government in their refusal to create it. 

On general topics there is much interesting comment. Excellent 
reasons are given for a reform of the Diplomatic Service; and also of 
the Cabinet; for how can the Government of Great Britain be carried 
on “ by a score of middle-aged and elderly gentlemen meeting together 
once a week when Parliament is in session’’ ? Similarly, how can the 
work of the Treasury be conducted “ in conditions which the Ministry 
of Health would never permit in a modern factory”’ ? But the most 
interesting passage is that in which the lie categoric is given to critics 
who suggest that the policy which culminated at Munich was dictated 
by our lack of preparedness for war and our deficiency in armaments. 

MESTON. 


39*. THE MIRRORS OF VERSAILLES. By Elizabeth Kyle. (London: 
Constable. Cr. 8vo. xiv + 345 pp. 10s.) 


Tus delightful book, if its reviewer may so speculate without 
impertinence, was originally designed as a study in the pathology of 
Europe’s new frontiers. But, when she came to the writing of it, Miss 
Kyle fell in love with the characters whom she had chosen as her 
national types; and so we are taken on a round of visits to them in 
their homes, through unfamiliar lands and by unfrequented ways. We 
start with a glimpse of the old impoverished Hungarian noblesse in their 
small, dusty castles. We then drop into a medieval colony of Saxon- 
Germans in Transylvania, side by side with a young Roumania cherish- 
ing bitter memories of Magyar tyrannies. Next we find ourselves in 
a small Bosnian township, where the old orthodox Moslem Serbs are 
sending their sons—and now their daughters—to be educated in Paris. 
Thence we are whisked off to Bohemia, the only dull visit we have to 
pay; and we end in Latvia, struggling out of its dislike of the Germans 
and its fear of the Russians into an unstable existence of its own. 
Throughout the pilgrimage Miss Kyle has been giving us fascinating 
pictures of the scenery of the different lands and the habits of their 
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peoples. She brings us home with three convictions: first, that new 
frontiers do not dissipate old hatreds; second, that without Jews and 
gypsies Eastern Europe would be impossible; and third, that a new 
structure of society will have to be devised which will integrate all the 
warring racial types and prejudices which swarm from Alps to Urals, 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic. MESTON. 


40*, GLIMPSES OF WorRLD History. Being further letters to his 
daughter, written in prison, and containing a rambling account 
of history for young people. By Jawaharlal Nehru. 1939. 
(London: Lindsay Drummond. Demy &vo. xvi -+ 993 pp. 
Maps. 10s. 6d.) 

THE leader of the Indian Communists has been following Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s example during his periods of imprisonment. His work, 
however, consisted of a series of pleasant chatty letters to his daughter, 
which he has since worked up into this massive volume. And they 
are a mixture of history with the Pandit’s own reflections on philosophy 
and politics. Naturally he thinks more highly of Lenin than, for 
example, of Mr. Gladstone; but, when his bias is discounted, the result 
is an extraordinarily agreeable book, surveying mankind from the 
Ice Age to Munich. MESTON. 


41*. THE TRAIL OF Opium. The Eleventh Plague. By Margaret 
Goldsmith. 1939. (London: Robert Hale. Demy 8vo. 286 
pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Miss GOLDSMITH has joined that estimable, but sometimes irritat- 
ing, class,of people who are never satisfied with the pace of human 
progress. The abuse of opium and its derivatives is vastly more 
difficult to check than the abuse of alcohol; yet in the last thirty-five 
years it has been strikingly abated by the action of governments and, 
more recently, of the League of Nations. For anyone, however, who 
has helped in that process Miss Goldsmith has little or nothing good to 
say, and one works through her treatise in some hope that she at last 
has devised a remedy for the evil which will ensure its more rapid 
extinction. But she can offer no solution, ‘“‘ until if ever, from some- 
where, a lasting international and social peace has been restored,”’ and 
the “ cultivation, manufacture and distribution of drugs are not only 
Government controlled, but Government owned.” 

Miss Goldsmith has read up her subject and brought together much 
interesting material, but too much of it is tinged by an enthusiasm which 
is hardly distinguishable from bias. It is, for example, quite untrue 
to suggest that the late Lord Brassey’s Opium Commission was packed 
and its evidence doctored. It is wholly unfair to quote only one, not 
particularly eminent, witness on the vexed question of the prophylactic 
uses of opium-eating in India, e.g., among the Sikhs. Similarly, there 
is not a word about the co-operation which lasted for years between 
India and China for reducing exports from India rateably with the 
suppression of cultivation in China. And is it historically accurate 
that “all outstanding discoveries in materia medica have brought 


tragedy as well as relief to humanity ” ? MESTON. 
42*. ANTI-SEMITISM. By Jacques Maritain. 1939. (London: Bles. 
57 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THE lecture of which this book is an expanded version was de- 
livered in Paris at the Théatre des Ambassadeurs on February 1938 and, 
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with some additions, at the Cosmopolitan Club, New York, in December. 
In spite of its small compass, M. Maritani’s book is a capital contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject; it could hardly be otherwise, for 
he views the question from the angle of a devout Catholic and a 
profound and acute student of Catholic philosophy. To use his own 
words, he looks on the “ dispersion of Israel in its divine significance 


and... the problem of anti-semitism considered in its spiritual 
essence.’’ No more conclusive indictment of anti-semitism from the 
Christian point of view has been written in our time. M. B. 


43*. ORGANISED LABOUR IN Four ConTINENTS. By H. A. ‘Marquand 
and others. 1939. (London: Longmans, Green and Co. La. 
8vo. xiii-+ 518 pp. I5s.) 

THE collaboration of many scholars and experts was necessary in 
a comprehensive work of this kind, which considers the origins, present 
position and prospects of trade unionism in France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Scandinavia, the U.S.S.R., the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Australasia and Japan. The individual studies are by nationals 
of the countries concerned except in the case of Italy, the U.S.S.R. and 
Mexico. Dr. van Aartsen, who writes on Italy, is attached to the 
International Agricultural Institute in Rome, and has the best oppor- 
tunities for making an objective study of the place of workers’ organisa- 
tions in Fascist economy. Mr. Maurice H. Dobb, who contributes the 
section on the U.S.S.R., is already well known for his work on Russia ; 
and Dr. Zeuch, who writes on Mexico, is trustee of an American 
foundation. 

The general editor concludes from the mass of useful material 
collected in this book that the optimism among trade unionists, 
natural in I91g9, when the establishment of the International Labour 
Organisation seemed to give an international sanction to the Labour 
organisations, is not warranted to-day. In the interval the establish- 
ment of a complete system of Communism in the U.S.S.R. and of a 
totalitarian economy in Japan, Italy and Germany has modified and 
reduced the functions of trade unionism in those great countries. 
Professor Marquand maintains that though classic trade unionism was 
a product of the private ownership of industry and the existence of 
a proletariat, there is still room, even in the U.S.S.R., for consultation, 
and even bargaining, between workers and management over conditions 
and methods of work and the correct relation between needs and 
efficiency as a determinant of earnings. In the totalitarian countries, 
although a form of private ownership of industry exists, there is not a 
possibility of really equal collective bargaining even under the machin- 
ery of the corporate State as established in Italy. ‘‘ The necessary 
adjustments of labour conditions to changing techniques—the solution 
of problems of fatigue, output, contentment, efficiency, and so on— 
are made by authoritarian decree. The extent to which these are 
paternal or brutal, or include any provisions for ascertaining the 
opinions or reactions of labour, may vary with the character of the 
régime.”” But although collective bargaining by labour may not be 
on an equal footing, it would be an error to suppose that it is nugatory. 

The Italian Carta del Lavoro, established by law on December 13th, 
1938, provides an enlightened policy and legal equality for the agents 
of production, subject to subordination to the superior interest of 
production (7.e., the State). Dr. Aartsen points out that the industrial 
labourer can only bring forward his wishes through official channels, 
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and his association, ‘‘ before backing his desires, will first see that 
their fulfilment does not harm production as a whole.” Nevertheless, 
though this principle may overrule the demands of labour, the workers’ 
organisations do have some part in social-welfare work of all kinds. 
If practice does not conform with theory, it must be borne in mind, 
says Dr. Aartsen, that a large part of the work is new, and that finan- 
cial means are often inadequate and the right man for the job is 
not always available. 

On the Labour Front, which in the Third Reich has taken the place 
of the suppressed Labour organisations, Dr. Roll says that, although it 
has been given certain functions of conciliation and arbitration, over- 
lapping with other institutions created for the purpose, it is mainly used 
as a “‘ method of keeping together the masses under some central control, 
and as a convenient instrument of co-ordination in so far as changes 
in national economic policy involve certain changes in labour structure.” 

In spite of all these reductions in trade unionism the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which originally had strong centres in 
Germany and Italy, now represents 20,000,000 workers, as against 
18,000,000 in 1919. This is due to the renewal of relations with 
organised labour in the United States. Professor Marquand concludes 
that even in democratic nations trade unionism is operating in an 
industrial system more and more interpenetrated with State power. 
“No man can say whether war can be prevented, or whether, if it 
occurs, trade unionism and other civilised institutions will survive.” 

MARGARET BRYANT. 


44*. DICTATORSHIP IN THE MODERN WorLD. Edited by Guy Stanton 
Ford. 1939. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; 
London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. xiv + 362 pp. 15s.) 


As the editor, Mr. Guy Stanton Ford, states in his preface, this 
collection of monographs by a number of eminent professors at United 
States universities is a third, enlarged and revised edition of the 
original, which was published in September 1935. 

An introductory essay by Mr. Max Lerner opens the series. He 
describes what he terms the “ pattern of dictatorship,” shows the 
technique by which power is gained, retained and consolidated in 
dictatorship countries, and puts forward the suggestion that nature 
may not be on the side of democracy and that the “ real aberration 
may prove to have been the democratic effort of the last few centuries.”’ 
Short historical outlines of some thirty dictatorships now in the world 
follow in eight monographs, and more detailed examination is given 
to the dictatorships prevailing in Germany, Italy, Russia and Turkey. 
But one cannot help regretting that for the sake of completeness there 
is only a passing reference to Poland and Hungary, and none to Spain 
and Portugal, except in the Chronological Tables at the end of the 
volume. 

Mr. Henry R. Spencer, in his outline of the Mussolini régime, points 
out that the study of dictatorships in Roman times is a necessary 
preliminary to an understanding of the present day in Italy and he 
describes the date of January 3rd, 1925, as a turning point in the 
character of the régime now in power. 

Mr. Harold C. Deutsch contributes two essays on Germany. In 
the first he traces the origin of dictatorship to deeply rooted facts in 
German past history, and attributes its chief strength and justification 
to the necessity for harmonising old and new forces. In the second 
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the author describes the formation of the “ only unlimited régime of 
its kind in Europe,” and in view of its continuing solicitation of the 
approval of the masses and its one party system he suggests that for 
the first time the democratic age may have made its entry into Germany. 
He contrasts this view with that of Spengler to the effect that the 
present régime is only a transition. In conclusion he hazards the 
opinion that the future of the movement will depend upon the course 
of foreign politics, which so far had made for the adjournment of 
disputes. 

Mr. Hans Kohn traces back the origins of democracy to the Hussite 
movement in the fifteenth century, which was opposed to the authori- 
tarian movement as represented by the four great Empires into which 
Central and Eastern Europe was divided. He points out the surprising 
resistance offered in view of the historical facts to fascist and com- 
munist doctrines, and he claims that the final result will be fought out 
internationally, the success or failure of democracy depending on how 
far an international democratic consciousness is evolved. 

Mr. John Hazard, in a masterly analysis of Soviet organisation, 
answers the question whether it is a confusion of terms to describe the 
Soviet Union as a democracy resting upon proletarian dictatorship. 
He does this by outlining the Soviet philosophical approach to the 
problem of government, describing the historical background to 
democracy in the Russian Empire, the character of Soviet leadership 
and the achievements of the Soviet Union. He lays special stress on 
the claim put forward by the protagonists of the régime to the effect 
that it is transitional in character, and gives this as the reason for the 
inequalities allowed to exist in wages and in “ individual property,” 
other than that relating to means of production. 

Quoting Article 2 of the Constitution of April 20th, 1924: “ The 
Turkish State is republican, nationalist, populist, statist, secular and 
revolutionary,” Mr. Thomas K. Ford deals seriatim with these subjects 
and shows the truly immense achievements of the Turkish Republic, 
particularly in the modernisation of agriculture (70 per cent. of the 
population being engaged in farming), the extension of the railway 
system and the creation of an industry on modern lines. He explains 
the seeming paradox of absolute republicanism combined with absolute 
dictatorship as being possible through the one-party system which 
Turkey has in common with Germany, Italy and Russia. 

Two further essays on dictatorship in the Far East and in Latin 
America are followed by four papers on economics, propaganda, the 
position of women and the question of succession in dictatorship 
countries. The series is concluded by an estimate of the prospects 
of democracy by Mr. Denis W. Brogan, in which he points out the 
weakness inherent in democracy through the power of choice, not 
merely assent, from below between alternative courses of action and 
its corollary, a weakness in democratic judgment, which is affected by 
irrelevant emotional associations, fostered by the party system for 
the purpose of uniting its followers. After a recital of the weaknesses 
and assets of democracy and dictatorship, he draws the inference that 
the growing realisation of these weaknesses and of the necessity for 
their correction will save democracy from extinction, and that whereas 
“the chief danger to democracy is death by international violence, the 
chief danger to dictatorships is that they may commit suicide.” 

oa useful comparative chronology is inserted at the end of the 
volume. 
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In spite of the possibility foreseen by Mr. Odegard in his monograph 
on propaganda that the democracies might demonstrate more effec- 
tively than they do now their capacity for making the life of the ordin- 
ary citizen secure as well as free, the conclusion one might draw from 
this collection of essays is that dictatorships were likely to remain 
permanently established. 

And yet from the present alignment of the Powers, which does not 
correspond either with racial theories or with a division into dictator- 
ships and democracies, one must, I think, infer that either the present 
system of alliances is unstable or that the forms of government are 
always subject to change and that some other criterion must be sought 
for determining their relative survival value. Is not this their ability 
for adapting themselves to changing conditions of life and the fact 
that they aid rather than impede such changes? Or is it that they 
favour or hamper that synthesis between thought and action to which 
Mr. John MacMurray alludes in “ Clue to History” ? 

GEORGE DE JANASZ. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


45*. THE Economic Basis oF CLAss CONFLICT AND OTHER ESSAYS IN 
PoLiTicAL Economy. By Lionel Robbins. 1939. (London: 
Macmillan. 277 pp. 6s.) 

THE heat which has sometimes been engendered in recent years in 
the course of academic discussions of economic theory has had the 
incidental and unfortunate consequence that many people who have 
not taken the trouble to familiarise themselves with the actual work of 
Professor Robbins have been persuaded that he is a rigid doctrinaire, 
hopelessly out of touch with modern trends, and likely to be as in- 
effective in practice as King Canute in stemming the inexorable move- 
ment of the tides. There are, indeed, certain to be profound differences 
of opinion about the conclusions which Professor Robbins draws from 
his analysis, and it may well be thought that he pays insufficient 
attention even to some of the elements which illustrate most clearly 
the factors in modern economic life with which he is particularly 
concerned. He does not omit to draw attention, for example, to the 
cramping effects of the vested interests of social groups, but a complete 
analysis would spend more time on these monopolistic influences 
which are so deeply rooted in our social life as to require little or no 
legal protection to ensure the realisation of the ambitions of those who 
profit from them. What, however, has not been sufficiently realised 
is that it is not possible, unless one is quite blind to some of the funda- 
mental facts in the present situation, to ignore the reasoning upon which 
Professor Robbins bases his conclusions, and this, unfortunately, is 
precisely what many of those who have written him off as hopelessly 
out of date have attempted to do, with damaging consequences both to 
the consistency of their reasoning and to the effectiveness of their 
practical policy. The main theme in this volume of reprinted lectures 
and essays is the evil inherent in “ all forms of group organisation 
involving powers of exclusion and restriction.” Much of the thinking 
which to-day believes itself to be collectivist is in reality, he maintains, 
based on nothing but “ the consolidation of group interest.’’ Socialists 
are likely to do nothing but harm to their own cause if they are too 
irritated by their consciousness of the divergence on fundamental 
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issues between Professor Robbins and themselves to pay careful 
attention to this point of view, and it requires no great penetration to 
observe already the unfortunate consequences of the woolly thinking 
in other quarters which, in furthering the modern trend towards 
control and quasi-monopolies of all kinds, has simply refused to attempt 
any considered appreciation of the realistic and practical criticisms 
which Professor Robbins has offered of their schemes. 

It would be an error, strange though this will appear to many, to 
imagine that Professor Robbins’s point of view has no relevance to the 
economic organisation which is appropriate for war conditions, for it 
would betray a romantic optimism to suppose that the dangers 
involved in the attempt to consolidate group interests are any less to- 
day than they were six months ago. Professor Robbins’s analysis of 
the economics of territorial sovereignty is especially timely. ‘“‘ It is 
not the attitude of federalists but the attitude of those who think they 
can preserve both liberty and national separatism which really deserves 
the epithet utopian. It is not international liberals but the soz-disant 
practical politicians who still live in cloud-cuckoo land.”’ It may well 
be that the criticisms of national sovereignty based upon economic 
considerations are not only important from the standpoint of the 
ultimate reorganisation of the world, but also have immediate and 
pressing urgency from the standpoint of day-to-day wartime economic 
policy. ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


46*. WorRLD Economy IN TRANSITION. By Eugene Staley. 19309. 
(New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 340 pp. 12s. éd.; 
to Members of the Institute, ros. 6d.) 


IF devoted to the improvement of human welfare, modern technology 
should have tended more and more, by overcoming distance, to in- 
crease the interdependence of different parts of the world, and, by the 
present-day facilities for exchange of commodities and services, to 
increase the general standard of living of all peoples. Modern political 
tendencies, with their increasing worship of nationalism have, however, 
done much to prevent or impede such progress. Such is the main 
theme of Professor Staley’s book, and it is to this argument that 
Part I is mainly devoted. Parts II and III deal with the problems 
of progress, the world’s resources, population pressure and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of free enterprise on the one hand, and 
large-scale planning on the other, and how they can both be made to 
work side by side. In the same way, later in the book, the possibility 
of carrying on international trade between totalitarian States and 
those countries enjoying a free economy is fully discussed. ‘ The 
real difficulty,” says the author, “in dealing economically with the 
dictatorships stems from their political philosophies rather than from 
their methods of economic organisation. The world can afford to 
tolerate very divergent economic and political systems in different 
countries and adapt itself to getting along with them,” but not, says 
Professor Staley, if one set of nations desires to pursue aims of economic 
welfare, and the other those of military aggression. 

Part IV of the book shows how all efforts to promote economic welfare 
can be nullified if resources are used not for this end, but in preparation 
for war. The book was written, of course, before the outbreak of the 
present war, and the wastage of beneficial human endeavour which will 
result from actual warfare will emphasise all the author’s arguments. 
But when the war is over, reconstruction must take place, in preparation 
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for which as many people as possible should read this very lucid and 
instructive book. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


47*. WoRLD TRADE. By Ethel B. Dietrich. 1939. (New York: 
Henry Holt. 8vo. vi+ 458pp. $2.75.) 


In the consideration of questions concerning the regulation of foreign 
trade, industrialists and import and export merchants require to be 
reminded constantly of the importance of service items or “‘ invisible ’’ 
imports and exports. The League of Nations in its publication Balance 
of Payments gives the figures for 36 countries. Some of these countries, 
e.g., the United Kingdom, only give estimates of the items on current 
account, while others, the United States in particular, also include short 
and long term capital movements. This book in its opening chapter 
performs the useful function of dealing clearly with this aspect of the 
international intercourse between nations. 

Dr. Dietrich then endeavours to answer the question : ‘‘ How much 
and what type of executive control over foreign trade is desirable? ”’ 
Four different types of control are described, but the question is left 
without any clear answer. The author, however, says that whatever 
policy a nation adopts, it is essential in order to achieve success (1) to 
define clearly the purpose to be attained; (2) to select the type of 
control best suited for each specific object ; (3) to integrate each control 
factor as an element in the national policy of regulation; (4) to consider 
the effect on foreign commercial relations. If this were done by every 
nation, a beginning might be made in increasing international trade by 
doing away with those impediments which are unnecessary to the 
achievement of the policy which has been adopted. 

The author discusses the future. There are, it is said, three schools 
of thought. First there is the internationalist, of whom M. van Zeeland 
is given as an outstanding example. ‘‘ Their object,’’ we are told, “‘ is 
to achieve the maximum of international exchange of goods which is 
economically desirable.’’ Secondly, the isolationists, among whom the 
author claims J. M. Keynes but does not mention Germany or Italy. 
Their aim “‘ is to reduce the international exchange of commodities to 
the minimum which is needed in order to promote national self- 
sufficiency without too great economic sacrifice.’’ The third school are 
the realists, in which class (in spite of the internationalism of Cordell 
Hull) the United States is placed. ‘‘ They concentrate on what is 
possible rather than on what might be desirable. They believe 
primarily in bargains.”’ 

This book is well worth reading. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


48*. WoRLD PRODUCTION AND PRICES, 1938-39. 1939. (Geneva: 
League of Nations, Economic Intelligence Service; London: 
Allen and Unwin. 4to. II3 pp. 5s.) 


Tus publication contains a mass of valuable information for the 
student of world economic affairs. Tables are given of world production 
stocks, employment and unemployment, consumption, prices, industrial 
profits and agricultural income. One table, on the Movement 
of Industrial Production, shows that taking 1929 as 100, production 
in the United States in 1938 had declined by 28 per cent., while 
in the United Kingdom it had increased by 16 per cent., and in Ger- 
many by 24 per cent. A very rapid and continuous increase after 
1932 took place in Japan, whose production in 1938 was 73 per cent. 
greater than that of 1929, but the most extraordinary increase is that 
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of nes the index number of which was 131 in 1930, and 477 
in 1938. 

Another table shows that since 1929 world consumption per head 
of population had remained stationary in wheat and sugar, increased 
6 per cent. in potatoes, and fallen 13 per cent. in tea, 10 per cent. in 
meat, and 2 per cent. in milk. 

At the end of the volume are to be found 26 pages of valuable 
statistical tables. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


49*. REVIEW OF WORLD TRADE, 1938. 1939. (Geneva: League of 
Nations, Economic Intelligence Service; London: Allen and 
Unwin. 4to. 85 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


TuIs volume contains the usual valuable statistical information 
concerning international trade for which we now look forward annually 
to the League of Nations Publication Department, but this year a new 
section appears for the first time, dealing with the relationship between 
prices and quantities and giving more information than formerly on 
value, price, and quantum. 

The section dealing with the distribution of trade contains the 
warning that ‘‘ the natural conditions of production, particularly of 
primary goods, are so different, and the advantage of a developed 
specialisation accordingly so high, that more efficient utilisation of 
world resources depends upon the multi-lateral exchange of goods. 
No division of the world, however ingeniously made, into self-contained 
groups could be made without detriment to the majority of countries.” 
Here is a warning not only to the autarkic States, but also to ourselves, 
both as regards Empire trade and the advocates of bi-lateral treaties. 

BARNARD ELLINGER. 


50*. STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 1938-39. 
1939. (Geneva: League of Nations, Economic Intelligence 
Service; London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 330 pp. cloth, 
12s. 6d.; paper, IOs.) 


For thirteen years in succession, the League of Nations has pub- 
lished this Year Book, which contains a mine of international informa- 
tion on population, employment, unemployment, wages, production, 
and consumption of upwards of eighty articles entering intointernational 
trade, the position of world stocks of the principal commodities, and 
many valuable tables relating to transport, international exchange of 
goods and statistics concerning prices, currencies and public finance. 
There are new tables of vital statistics and information concerning the 
population changes by age groups, and new tables for the demo- 
graphists dealing with mortality by age groups, fertility and gross and 
net reproduction rates, births by age groups of mothers—information 
which will now only be made available in this country by the recent 
new Act of Parliament—is given for twenty-eight countries. 

BARNARD ELLINGER. 


51*, INTERNATIONAL MONETARY Economics. By Michael A. Heilperin. 
1939. (London: Longmans, Green. xiv + 281 pp. 15s.) 


Dr. HEILPERIN makes a scholarly and dignified plea for the adop- 
tion of an internationalist point of view in the framing of monetary 
policy. He argues that nationalism makes for instability and that 
the national interest is therefore in the long run best served by an 
internationalist outlook. There is much to be said for this view. 
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There is a happy consilience of interest between nations in this matter ; 
selfishness and altruism are entitled to join forces in recommending 
programmes conceived in an internationalist spirit. 

Unhappily Dr. Heilperin tends to identify the internationalist 
programme with fixed and the nationalist programme with flexible 
exchange rates. This identification is plausible but erroneous, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that Dr. Heilperin lends the weight of his 
authority to it. 

The case for flexible exchanges from an international point of view 
is twofold. In the immediate period the attempt to maintain fixed 
exchanges would be bound to fail before very long, and this will be 
recognised by judicious people. Consequently the attempt will give 
rise to greater uncertainty and lack of confidence—since the precise 
point at which the breakdown will come cannot be foreseen and is 
bound to have wide repercussions—than the flexible policy which can 
be executed without sudden jolts and jars. 

In the long run, when there is a greater measure of political con- 
fidence, perhaps only when the trade cycle has been overcome by 
international co-operation, the maintenance of fixed rates may once 
again be practical. But then it will not be desirable. For, when 
international co-operation revives, it will be natural to opt for the 
more scientific and rational system. The gold standard belongs to a 
cruder, more primitive way of thinking. Changes in the international 
ratio of interchange, in the relative efficiencies of different countries, 
shifts in demand, and other forces will require movements in the 
rates of foreign exchange, if the benefits of foreign trade are to be fully 
secured and productive resources to be fully employed in each country. 
The changes in the rates need not be a matter for mutual recrimination, 
since the recognition of common interest, on the basis of which Dr. 
Heilperin rightly builds his internationalism, will make the adjustment 
of rates agreeable to all parties. 

Dr. Heilperin does not write in a controversial spirit. His style is 
reflective and tentative. But there is an unobtrusive dogmatism 
latent in his advocacy which makes it desirable to draw attention to 
the opposite point of view in an outspoken way. It would be most 
unfortunate if advocacy of flexible exchanges came to be identified 
in the popular mind with a nationalist point of view. 

R. F. HARRop. 


52*. CENTRAL BANKING. By M.H. De Kock. Foreword by Johannes 
Postmus. 1939. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xiv + 354 pp. 
15S.) 

Dr. DE Kock, Deputy Governor of the South African Reserve 
Bank, here sets out to give some account of recent developments and to 
analyse the significance of central banking as such. The movement 
towards banking integration has made very rapid progress in recent 
years: no less than twenty-four central banks are listed on page 13 as 
having been started between 1921 and 1936. Moreover, we are 
reminded that Brazil, Venezuela and Eire are the only countries of 
economic importance without the privilege (or luxury) of central bank- 
ing, and even in those countries the matter is under consideration. The 
movement is understandable: on the one hand, commercial banks 
feel—in a world of political and economic uncertainty—that it is 
reassuring to have a lender of last resort to fall back on; on the other, 
Governments feel that well-disciplined central banks are an asset in that 
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they make cheap borrowing easier. In addition, some individuals look 
on central banks as bulwarks against any government with economic or 
social views which they feel to be too progressive. But, taken all in all, 
’ the growth of central banking must be associated with the desire to 
make monetary management easier. 

Dr. De Kock’s approach is that of comparative discussion of various 
functions: bank of issue; government bank; custodian of cash 
reserves; lender of last resort; discount rate policy; open market 
policy; action with reference to business cycle. The author draws on 
a large number of authorities and is cautiously conservative in his 
attitude. The book is a useful book of reference, but it is disappointing 
that the author’s own experience and judgments do not play a larger 
part. When so many financial institutions are in the melting-pot or 
changing out of all recognition, it is interesting to speculate what the 
central bank of the future will be like. Dr. De Kock is not inclined to 
speculate, even intellectually. Perhaps it is because good bankers are 
not supposed to speculate. A. T. K. GRANT. 


53. STATE BANKS FOR INDIA: being a study of State Banks and 
Land Mortgage Credit Institutions in Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and the United States of America, with suggestions 
for establishing similar Banks in India. By Anwar Iqbal 
Querishi. Introduction by Professor Allan G. B. Fisher. 
1939. (London: Macmillan. viii + 248 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE title of this book is misleading. After an introductory 
chapter, the author examines in turn the State Savings Bank of Victoria, 
the State Bank of South Australia, the Savings Bank of South Aus- 
tralia, the Rural Bank of New South Wales, the Agricultural Bank of 
Tasmania, the Agricultural Bank of Queensland, the Agricultural 
Bank of Western Australia, the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, the Land and Agri- 
cultural Bank of South Africa, the State Advancer Corporation, New 
Zealand, the farm Credit Administration, U.S.A. After devoting a 
chapter to each of these in turn, the last chapter proceeds to draw a 
moral applicable to India. The material collected together is interest- 
ing: this should be a useful source of reference. A. T. K. GRANT. 


54*. THE History AND MECHANISM OF THE EXCHANGE EQUALISATION 
Account. By Leonard Waight. 1939. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 8vo. IgI pp. 8s. 6d.) 


The operations of Exchange Equalisation Accounts have raised funda- 
mental questions of currency and capital theory, the final answers to which 
have yet to be given. Of special importance is the question of the con- 
ditions under which more or less independent national accounts can 
operate without getting in each other’s way. Mr. Waight’s ambitions do 
not go so far as attempting to solve all these problems, but his account of 
the operations of the British Exchange Equalisation Fund since its estab- 
lishment in 1932 is nevertheless a valuable contribution to current economic 
literature, giving a connected account of important events which is not 
available elsewhere. AS G2BaP: 


55*. SILVER Money. By Dickson H. Leavens. [Cowles Commission 
for Researcl. in Economics, Monograph No. 4.] 1939. (Bloom- 
ington: Principia Press. La. 8vo. xix + 439 pp. $4.00.) 


IN this monograph, Mr. Leavens recites the history of silver from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to the opening of the Seventy- 
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Sixth Congress of the United States in January 1939. He traces the 
causes of the general abandonment of bimetallism, the silver position in 
India and China, the effect of the last war, the subsequent American 
legislation, the relinquishment of the silver standard by China and the 
measures adopted since that step. The book includes full reports of 
conferences and proposals concerning bimetallism and an enlarged use 
of silver coinage. The detailed historical description is well found, and 
is a valuable authoritative record. 

China was the last great country to adhere to a silver standard. 
She was driven off that standard by the high price to which the pur- 
chases of the American Government raised the metal. Mr. Leavens 
shows that the high price did not increase China’s imports, but led to 
the depletion of her currency, which forced the Chinese Government to 
abandon silver in 1935, and adopt a managed currency. The dramatic 
story of the unpinning of the main prop to silver is told in detail. The 
world’s chief buyer suddenly became the world’s chief seller—a result 
unexpected by the silver bloc. It would have been a crushing blow but 
for the appearance of the American Government as deus ex machina in 
place of the vanished buyer. Overnight, silver became a commodity, 
instead of a monetary measure. Mr. Leavens paints a clear picture of 
the scene. When politics cease to govern policy, the end of a high price 
for silver is near. The reply of the silver bloc is to demand a higher 
subsidy. That, says Mr. Leavens in substance, is what silver Senators 
have done for silver. 

The author concludes, ‘‘ The readjustment promises to be much 
more painful than if the price had been allowed to reach an equilibrium 
without interference. With China out of the market, the industry 
must find new users for its product.’’ 

As a work of reference, the monograph is well compiled, and should 
prove of great value to students. A. F. ALGIE. 


56*. THE MONETARY ASPECT OF THE RAW MATERIALS PROBLEM AND 
THE REVIVAL OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. By Michael A. 
Heilperin. 1938. (Prepared for the International Studies 
Conference.) (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. 8vo. 41 pp.) 


ALTHOUGH originally drafted before the publication of the reports 
of the League of Nations Committee on Raw Materials (September, 
1937) and of M. Van Zeeland (January, 1938), this memorandum has 
been revised to quote from and comment on both documents extensively. 
The general analysis is very similar : 

‘“‘ The problem of raw materials takes its place within the whole network of 
problems relative to international trade and is not properly speaking an isolated 
problem which can be discussed by itself. If the question of raw materials were 
not linked in current discussion with the question of colonies and of territorial 
revisions, it is hardly probable that anyone would have thought of making a 
separate problem of it.”’ 

The solution advocated by the author consists in close collaboration 
between the countries pursuing liberal economic policies. In practice 
this would amount primarily to the exclusion from the benefits of 
the most-favoured-nation clause of all countries employing “ un- 
acceptable discriminations’’—measures of “ bilateralism,” quotas, 
exchange control, discriminatory tariffs and embargoes on capital 
movements. Once constituted, however, the group would aim at 
‘“‘ making converts ’’ of the restrictionist countries with the help of 
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credits and commercial concessions. Opposition may be expected, 
but 
‘‘the Group will have less need of the ‘ outsiders’ than the ‘ outsiders’ of the 
Group. If it remains firmly attached to the principles incorporated in its ‘ rules 
of the game,’ time will work in favour of the Group.”’ 

B. S. KEELING. 


57*. Raw MATERIALS: Information Department Papers, No. 18a. 
November 1939. (London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Oxford University Press: Toronto, Bombay, Mel- 
bourne, Cape Town. 8vo. vii-+ 83 pp. Diagrams, Statis- 
tical Tables. 2s. 6d. To Members of the Institute, 2s.) 

Since the publication in April 1936 of Raw Materials and Colonies, 
interest has tended to shift from the colonial to the strategic aspect of the 
problem of raw materials. The new Paper, while based on Raw Materials 
and Colonies, takes full account of this and also of the Report of the League 
of Nations Committee on raw materials which was issued in September 
1937. Furthermore, unlike its predecessor, it devotes as much attention 
to foodstuffs as to industrial raw materials. Asa result, nearly half of the 
text consists of entirely new material. The remainder has been completely 
revised to take account of developments up to August 1939, while all the 
statistical tables have been brought up to date. 


58*. Das Erp6L IM WELTKRIEG. By Ferdinand Friedensburg. 
1939. (Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag. 8vo. vi + 131 
pp. Rm. 10.) 


THE author of this book (by profession a mining engineer) has 
already written extensively on mining matters and on the significance 
of the more important minerals, particularly coal and iron, as inter- 
national power factors. These previous works, based on an extensive 
study of the relevant German and international literature and docu- 
mentation, have been most favourably reviewed for the judicial and 
objective manner in which he has handled his subject-matter. 
“Petroleum in the World War ”’ merits similar praise. Dr. Friedens- 
burg appears to have made judicious use of all reliable sources of in- 
formation. The sensational and the picaresque, which have inspired 
so many nimble pens and unstable minds, find no part in this ad- 
mirably objective study of the part played by petroleum in the war 
of 1914-1918. Such errors as may have crept in appear to be quite 
minor in character and in no way to affect the lucidity of the general 
perspective. 

The character of the oil problem was not, he considers, adequately 
realised by the various war staffs when war first broke out; but 
that, in turn, finds a partial explanation, at least, in the fact that 
there was then no foreseeing the complexities of the problem which 
was to be imposed by the exigencies of fifty-one months of war, and the 
inventive genius of man. In no small measure the war started on 
lines determined by the military traditionalists; it ended as a quasi- 
mechanical struggle, in which oil and the oil engine were almost 
“ kriegsentscheidende.” 

Dr. Friedensburg attempts to draw no moral from his remarkable 
study of petroleum as a war factor, other than that there can be no 
effective leadership in war without a full understanding of the economic 
and material background, and that, in consequence, a proper apprecia- 
tion of the knowledge and experience so painfully gained more than 
twenty years ago is indispensable to the leaders in any conflict. 

A. C. HEARN. 
No. 6.—VOL. XVIII. 2D 
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59*. L’EconoMIE DE GUERRE. By André Piatier. Preface by Ad- 
miral Castex. (Collection d’Etudes Economiques, VII.) "1939. 
(Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 8vo. 
xiii + 304 pp. 31.50 /Ps.) 

M. PIATIER has written a useful brief compendium on the more 
important subjects of discussion which have figured so largely in the 
recent voluminous German literature on Kriegswirtschaft and Wehr- 
wirtschaft. The topics are conveniently arranged and summarised ; 
one hesitates before deciding whether the impression of lack of pro- 
fundity with which the reader is sometimes left (especially in dealing 
with war finance) is due to the limitations imposed by the necessity 
for brevity in exposition, or whether it is not rather evidence of the 
radical irrationality of the whole subject. In the nature of the case, 
it is impossible, except within quite narrow limits, to test the efficiency 
of the results obtained from a policy of Wehrwirtschaft except through 
the final arbitrament of war, and even then it is impossible to tell 
whether other methods might not have been more effective. Doubts 
whether one can properly speak of a science of war economics are 
especially strong when one reflects upon the difficulty of adapting 
any theory of income distribution to war conditions. Inevitably, 
for practical reasons, the attempt must be made to avoid sharp breaches 
of continuity by carrying over the general pre-war scheme of income 
distribution. But as the general conditions, economic and institutional, 
upon which this scheme depends are inevitably changed in the most 
radical fashion, the practical reasons which are held to justify this 
attempt are purely opportunist, and it is difficult to discover any 
scientific basis for them. ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


60. NATIONAL RESERVES FOR SAFETY AND STABILISATION. By L. St. 
Clare Grondona. Preface by R. F. Harrod. 1939. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 18gpp. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. GRonpona«’s scheme made its appeal in circumstances in which 
the accumulation of stocks of essential materials was no doubt rightly 
believed to be an important part of a defence programme, but he be- 
lieved that it would at the same time ensure the prosperity of the farm- 
ing community, and immunity from the ravages of general trade 
fluctuations. He outlines a plan for a National Reserves Corporation 
which would stabilise the prices of a large range of primary products 
by undertaking to buy unlimited quantities at prices some Io per cent. 
above a datum line based upon the average normal price received 
during a selected period in the open market, and to re-sell at a price 
above the datum line by a similar percentage. Provision is made for 
revision of the datum line after due notice, in accordance with changes 
in the fundamental conditions of demand and of production; but it is 
made clear that downward revisions are to be made with considerable 
reluctance. 

The idea is developed with a certain naiveté of expression which 
encourages doubts as to whether Mr. Grondona fully understands 
the nature of the fundamental economic problem, the problem of 
determining how available resources shall be distributed between the 
various departments of production to ensure the most appropriate 
relations between the volume of the different kinds of product avail- 
able for use later. He places, for example, excessive reliance upon the 
maintenance of the purchasing power of primary producers as a 
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remedy for the dislocations of trade fluctuations, but though it is 
doubtful whether in any event Mr. Grondona’s scheme could have 
ensured all the admirable consequences which he envisages, the 
existing organisation for allocating productive resources to the primary 
producing industries is so far from perfect that his National Reserves 
Corporation is well worth consideration as a contribution to the 
solution of this problem, useful, though more modest than its author 
had hoped. ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


61*. PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION : A Theoretical Analysis of Cyclical 
Movements. By Gottfried von Haberler. New revised and 
enlarged edition. 1939. (Geneva: League of Nations, Eco- 
nomic Intelligence Service; London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 473 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

62*, STATISTICAL TESTING OF BusINEss-CycLE THEORIES. Volume I. 
A Method and its Application to Investment Activity. By J. 
Tinbergen. 1938. (Geneva: League of Nations, Economic 
Intelligence Service. 8vo. 164 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The revised edition of Professor Haberler’s book (reviewed in Inter- 
national Affairs, Vol. XVII, No. 1, Jan.—Feb. 1938, p. 101) includes a 
lengthy supplementary chapter dealing with the rich literature on the 
subject that has appeared since the book was first prepared, and a large 


part of which itself represents the reaction, both favourable and unfavour- 
able, to Professor Haberler’s earlier exposition. 


Professor Tinbergen’s monograph is the first of a series designed to 
follow up Professor Haberler’s work by subjecting the various theories of 
the trade cycle to statistical analysis. The primary purpose of the mono- 
graph is methodological. A gallant attempt is made to give a clear state- 
ment of the method of multiple correlation analysis which it is intended 
to use in these studies. The statement still demands intense concen- 
tration from the reader, but this is inherent in the nature of the subject, 
and it is unlikely that the inquirer who finds the effort exhausting or 
discouraging will fare any better if he turns to any other exposition of this 
problem. ATGS Ee. 


63*. TOWARDS A BETTER ECONOMIC WORLD. 1939. (Geneva: League 
of Naticns, Information Section; London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. gO pp. Is.) 

The aim of this pamphlet is to give a simple account of the kind of work 


done by the economic and financial organisation of the League, and to 
explain its essential value. 


64*. THE CONDITION OF THE WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN, GERMANY 
AND THE SOVIET UNION, 1932-1938. By Jurgen Kuczynski. 
1939. (London: Gollancz. Sm. 8vo. 92 pp. Is. 6d.) 


Useful statistics on earnings and the cost of living in the three countries 
studied are provided. The author draws attention to the comparatively 
great advance in the U.S.S.R. in the nine years period, but seems to lay 
too much stress on the comparison, not taking sufficiently into account the 
very different bases from which the three countries started in 1932. 

M. B. 


LAW 


65*. THE BRITISH YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 1939. 1939. 
(London : Oxford University Press. 8vo. vi-+ 249 pp. 16s.) 


In the current (twentieth) issue, Mr. C. Wilfred Jenks contributes 
an able article on the authority in the English Courts of the judgments 
of the Permanent Court. Professor Gutteridge, continuing his praise- 
worthy efforts for the unification of private law, examines in detail 
the “technique” necessary to render such unification feasible. In 
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what represents probably the last article written by the late regretted 
Alexander Fachiri, the plea is put forward that the repudiation by 
Paraguay in 1938 of the optional clause cannot be justified in law. 
Mr. Glanville L. Williams discusses the legal fiction on which the doc- 
trine of ‘‘ hot pursuit ” rests both at common law and in international 
law, whilst Mr. R. Yewdall Jennings gives a good review of the acute 
problems raised by the refugee question and its international law 
aspects. The present issue, in addition to the topical ‘‘ Notes,” 
digests of international judgments and book reviews, contains also an 
important article on the “abolition of British capitulatory rights in 
the French zone of Morocco.” C. J. COLOMBOs. 


66*. REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF PaciIFIC COASTAL 
FISHERIES. By Joseph Walter Bingham. 1938. (California : 
Stanford University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
8vo. vii+ 75 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

ProFESsOR BINGHAM approaches his subject from the point of 
view of the American claims for the control of the Alaskan salmon 
fisheries. He is consequently in favour of the recognition of an 
extended measure of American jurisdiction over these fisheries, greatly 
in excess of the traditional three-mile limit of marginal seas. The 
question of the protection of sea fisheries has of late attracted a con- 
siderable amount of attention, as it has been increasingly felt that 
the destructive methods of fishing employed in certain regions of the 
sea might seriously affect the productiveness of fisheries. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to point out that the extended claims 
advocated by Professor Bingham appear to be diametrically opposed 
to Article 1 of the 1924 Treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, which declared that it was “‘ the firm intention of both countries 
to maintain the principle that the real limit of territorial waters is at a 
distance of three nautical miles from the coast.’’ C. J. COLOMBOs. 


67*. SELECTED SPEECHES ON THE CONSTITUTION. Edited by Cecil S. 
Emden. 2 Vols. (The World’s Classics.) 1939. (London: 
Oxford University Press. Sm. 8vo. xv + 238 pp.; viii + 306 
pp. 2s. each vol.) 

IT was a happy thought to supplement the conventional treatise 
on constitutional law, which in the hands of anyone but a Bagehot 
is bound to be a somewhat arid affair, by this collection of notable 
speeches. They are chosen, not for any special intrinsic merit, but 
as reflecting changes in the statute law or marking developments in 
constitutional conditions. The subjects covered—the Sovereign’s 
Intervention in Politics, the Relations of Parliament and People, 
the Relations of the Two Houses to One Another, the House of Com- 
mons in Regard to Foreign Policy, the People, their Rights and their Re- 
lations, Imperial Relations—indicate the range of material, and the 
orators include William Pitt, Charles James Fox, Disraeli, Gladstone, 
John Stuart Mill, Stanley Baldwin and Lord Curzon. The names of 


those who have spoken weighty words on women suffrage make an 
interesting team. W. HORSFALL CARTER. 


68. EVIDENCE BEFORE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS. By Durward V. 
SANDIFER. 1939. (Chicago: Foundation Press, Inc. 8vo. 

xii + 443 pp. $10.) 
Mr. SANDIFER, who is an Assistant to the Legal Adviser of the U.S. 
State Department, was led to write this book by difficulties that he 
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himself met with in ascertaining the existing practice of international 
tribunals in the matter of evidence. The result is to show that, though 
an international law of evidence does not, strictly speaking, exist, these 
tribunals have developed a considerable degree of uniformity in their 
practice. Not being trammelled by a jury system or by pressure of 
time in the hearing of cases they are not troubled with the questions of 
admissibility which bulk so large in Anglo-American courts, and are in 
the happy position of being able to weigh for themselves the probative 
force of whatever evidence the parties think useful to offer. The 
practice that has been evolved relates to such points as time for 
presentation, authentication, communication to the other side, and 
many other matters concerned with the manner in which evidence may 
be brought before the tribunal, and it is with the examination of these 
that this book mainly deals. It will certainly be found useful by all 
who have to prepare or to conduct cases before an international court. 
An interesting conclusion of the author is that the practice has evolved 
naturally to fit the special needs of international judicature, and owes 
little to conscious influence either from the common or the civil law 
systems. pay OE 


69*. CODE INTERNATIONAL DE L’AVIATION. By Francesco Cosentini, 
Director-General of the American Institute of Law and Com- 
parative Legislation. 1939. (Paris: Dunod. 8vo. 207 pp. 
50 /rs.) 

THIs is a French edition, with added matter, of a work which 
appeared in English in 1933. In it the author proposes a detailed code 
of law for the air in peace and in war. His method has been to collate 
the existing national laws—about 250 in all—upon the subject, supple- 
menting them where necessary by suggestions of his own. The result 
is a corpus of 800 articles regulating air law in peace and 54 for war. 
The code for peace, which is a monument of erudition, deals with such 
questions as the sovereignty of the air, certification of aircraft and 
pilots, international air traffic, customs, contracts of transport, liability 
for accidents, insurance, private property in the air, sanitary organisa- 
tion, sanctions and jurisdiction. The code for war is mainly a reproduc- 
tion of the rules drafted by the Jurists’ Commission of 1923. J. M.S. 


70*. LA COSTITUZIONE DEGLI STATI NELL’ETA MODERNA. Saggi 
storico-giuridici a cura del Comitato Internazionale di Scienze 
Storiche. Edited by Professor Gioacchino Volpe. Part I, 
ISLANDS—TCHECOSLOVAQUIE, of Vol. II, Europa. 1938. 
(Florence: Felici le Monnier. La. 8vo. 458 pp. 75 lire.) 

The first volume of this encyclopaedic work on the constitutions of 
various countries was prepared for the Seventh International Congress of 
Historical Science at Warsaw in 1933, and the second coincided in date with 
the Eighth Congress at Zurich in 1938. In the intervening five years 
considerable changes have taken place in the countries covered in this 
volume. The sections on the various countries are by distinguished 
jurists of different nationalities, and the whole forms a most useful work of 
reference. M. B. 


71*, LA RATIFICATION DES TRAITES ET LA COLLABORATION DU PARLE- 
MENT: Etude de Droit constitutionnel Grec et comparé. By 
Constantin Georgopoulos. Preface by B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. 
1939. (Paris: Librarie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 
8vo. iv-+ 131 pp. 25 /7s.) 

A study of the ratification of treaties and the extent to which the 
legislature controls it. Although the book is concerned with Greek 
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practice, the author makes a more general contribution to the study of the 
subject by describing the practice in other countries. 


72": CODE INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL MANUEL ET INTELLECTUEL EN 
1284 ARTICLES. By Francesco Cosentini. (Institut Américain 
de Droit et de Jurisprudence, série francaise, No. 10.) 1939. 
(Paris: Dunod. La. 8vo. 343 pp. 80/fs.) 

A draft code of labour law based on a comparison of the labour laws of 
different countries and of international conventions. The author, who 
is Director-General of the American Institute of Law and Comparative 
Legislation, favours the Corporate State, and has a high regard for the 
work of the International Labour Organisation, on which he has based 


his book. 


73*. Law as Fact. By Karl Olivecrona. 1939. (Copenhagen : 
Einar Munksgaard; London: Oxford University Press. 220 
pp. D.Cr. 8.50.) 


COLONIAL QUESTIONS 


4*. GERMANY’S COLONIAL CLaims. Edited from the reports of the 
Oxford University British Commonwealth Group by A. L. C. 
Bullock. 1939. (London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. xii + 


274 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus volume, based on the work of a study group of Oxford under- 
graduates from all parts of the Empire, deals with the implications 
of the return of the German territories primarily from the point of view 
of the present inhabitants of these territories, native and European, 
and concludes that in the interests of both no return should be made. 

This book differs from many others on the same theme in giving a 
brief sketch of German and British administration in South-west 
Africa, Tanganyika and the Cameroons. Here the argument is on 
extremely difficult ground, the more so because such studies of 
German colonial policy as are available have generally been written 
with the “colonial lie’? in mind. When the recorded facts are so 
scarce, and direct observation is impossible, nearly every event can be 
interpreted in opposite ways. 

No colonial policy is purely altruistic or purely exploitatory, 
and attempts to assess on these lines the probable effect of German 
rule on native interests cannot take one very far. The generation 
which created the German colonies is not that which would rule such 
colonies to-day, and to predict the actions of one from those of the 
other is to accept all the fallacies of the racial theory. In so far as 
predictions can be made, a safer basis would be the general principles 
of government which now prevail in Germany, with such statements 
as have been made as to the specific methods of colonial development 
which Germany proposes to apply. On the basis of the known effects 
of such principles and methods it might be possible to reach a really 
objective conclusion. Lucy Marr. 


75. NEW TENDENCIES IN COLONIAL Poticy. With an introduction by 
Leonard Barnes. 1939. (London: The Pacifist Research 
Bureau. 8vo. I6 pp. 2d.) 

76. WAR AND THE CoLoniEs: A Policy for Socialists and Pacifists. 
6 (London: The Pacifist Research Bureau. 8vo. I5 pp. 
2d. 


The first of these pamphlets examines statements on the colonial 
problem issued by the Labour Party, the Communist Party, the League 
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of Nations Union, the National Peace Council and other organisations 
The second enumerates a colonial policy for Socialists and Pacifists. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


977*. THE WHEAT Economy. ByG. E. Britnell. Editor’s Preface by 
H. A. Innis. 1939. (Toronto: University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. Diagrams and Plates. xvi-+ 259 pp. 
ros. 6d.) 

TuIs study was commissioned by the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in co-operation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
as part of a plan of study on standards of living in Canada, in con- 
nection with the international research programme agreed on by 
the I.P.R. in 1933. The title does not describe the whole of the 
contents, for, as a preliminary to the investigation of standards of living 
in the province of Saskatchewan, which is the core of the book, Pro- 
fessor Britnell has in fact examined the general economy of the province 
and its agriculture and its general place in Canadian economy. He 
shows in some detail how, since 1929, the effects of drought and de- 
pression have been reflected in increased public and private indebted- 
ness, the depreciation of public and private equipment and a sharp 
reduction in the standard of living. Before he attacks the specific 
problem of standards of living, he therefore discusses in detail the 
geographical background, communications and demographic develop- 
ment, the system of wheat production, public institutions, etc. He 
then shows that living standards to-day have been reduced to a level 
which hardly admits of further depreciation without disaster. One 
great value of the study is that it shows that none of the various short 
cuts proposed from various quarters for the rehabilitation of the 
Province is sufficient taken separately ; and he disposes of the fallacies 
that the conservatism or carelessness of farmers or government neglect 
is responsible for the present position. The limits of individual 
initiative and the possibilities of constructive governmental action 
are both clearly brought out. Professor Britnell also provides a mass 
of detailed information on all the relevant facts which is indispensable 
to the student and hitherto only accessible from widely scattered 
sources. M. B. 


78*, AUSTRALIAN STANDARDS OF LIVING. Studies by F. W. Eggleston, 
E. Ronald Walker, George Anderson and J. F. Nimmo, with an 
introduction by Dr. G. L. Wood. Issued by the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs, as a National Council Group, 
under the auspices of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York. 1939. (Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press in association with the Oxford University Press. 193 pp. 
tos. (Australian currency).) 


THE title of this book arouses expectations which unfortunately 
remain for the most part unfulfilled. Respect for standards of living 
is commonly supposed to have had unusual influence in determining 
Australian economic policy, and an analysis of Australian standards 
would therefore be of great interest and value. The first two sections 
of this book, however, are concerned mainly with general considera- 
tions, and the authors would probably agree that much still remained 
to be said. The following sections on industrial tribunals and the tariff 
are useful but not highly original. It is only in the last twenty-five 
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pages that much is said directly about Australian standards of living, 
and even there some of the conclusions tentatively suggested are so 
astonishing that a great deal more work on the whole subject would 
appear to be called for. ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


79. OUR Foop ProBLEM: A Study of National Security. By F. Le 
Gros Clark and R. M. Titmuss. 1939. (Harmondsworth : 
Penguin Books Limited. 184 pp. 6d.) 

A brief outline of some of the more important problems associated with 
the maintenance of adequate food supplies in time of war. In indicating 
the lines along which public policy should be directed, the authors have 
not altogether steeled themselves against the temptation of supposing that 
what is desirable from a defence standpoint also conforms, by some extra- 
ordinarily happy chance, to the dictates of reason in a peaceful world. 
The intricate inter-relationships between the various factors which ought 


to be borne in mind in formulating policy are, however, well brought out. 
A. G. B. F. 


80*. THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN. By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 
1939. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 444 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


In the course of a little over four hundred pages, Captain Liddell 
Hart covers a tremendous amount of ground. He roams from a dis- 
cussion of the general strategic position in Europe before and after 
Munich to the description of ingenious games of blind man’s buff 
designed to instruct the new recruit in the elements of tactics. He 
discusses the problem of Imperial Defence in the light of the threat to 
the Mediterranean route from submarines and shore-based aircraft ; 
he describes the reforms in the administration of the War Office, in 
the distribution of the Army at home and overseas, and considers its 
role in the defence of the home country, the defence and policing of the 


Empire and in bringing support to Britain’s allies in war. 
m:.?. S. M. 


81*, A.R.P. ORGANISATION AND ITS RELATION TO IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
By Major-General H. L. Pritchard. 1939. (London: Simpkin 
Marshall. 8vo. 47 pp. Is.) 


The two lectures delivered at the University of London in February 
1939 provide an extremely useful explanation of the reasons for which the 
elaborate A.R.P. organisation was created in Great Britain, followed by 
an account of the various services involved. The first lecture, which 
provides the background of the question of defence, of which A.R.P. 
is an essential part, is worth studying at a moment when there is a certain 
impatience with the restrictions imposed. 


82. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Robert 
Briffault. 1938. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 8vo. 
viii + 264 pp. $2.00.) 
Mr. BRIFFAULT claims to write as “a scientist, an anthropologist, 
a student of the rise and decay of civilizations,” but there is little 
scientific criticism in this schoolboyish outburst of hate. Queen 
Elizabeth, the East India Company, Rhodes, Victorianism, the Ottawa 
Agreements, Professor Trevelyan, J. B. Priestley, the Old School Tie, 
the T.U.C., the English legal system, international football matches— 
all these are evidence of the perfidy of England and her manifest 
decadence. Only when the British Empire has been swept away will 
the Golden Age of Reason come. This book is already out of date. 
It is often unintentionally amusing. I. M. ROBERTSON. 
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83. THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH. 
By Sir John A. R. Marriott. 1939. (London: Nicholson and 
Watson. 8vo. xvi-+ 388 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

SIR JOHN Marriott has lectured and written much about the 
British Empire, but he has not hitherto devoted a whole volume to it. 
This book gives no new insight and offers no new interpretation. Its 
feature is the emphasis laid upon the imperial federation movement of 
fifty years ago; Sir John perhaps regrets its failure, but he acquiesces 
in the subsequent development of Commonwealth relations. There is 
little examination of the cohesion of the Commonwealth to-day. The 
problem of Eire is dismissed in four sentences : “‘ the Irish Free State is, 
happily, su generts,”’ and the Anglo-Eireann agreement of April 1938 is 
not mentioned. Sir John emphasises the uniqueness of the Empire, 
without considering whether it may not be the anomaly of a transitional 
phase, and describes with pride its legal unity, without considering the 
community of interest which alone can give its force to any law. 

MARTIN WIGHT. 


84*. THEIR MAJEsTIES’ VISIT TO CANADA, THE UNITED STATES AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. A Chronological Record of the Speeches and 
Broadcast Addresses delivered by Their Majesties King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth during Their Tour of Canada, the United 
States and Newfoundland. May 17th—June 17th, 1939. 1939. 
(London: Macmillan, on behalf of the King George’s Jubilee 
Trust. 4to. 64 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A beautifully illustrated record of the Royal Tour; with the text of 
the historic speeches and broadcasts delivered. 


85*. THE CHARACTER OF BRITISH IMPERIALISM. By Vincent Harlow. 
(Public Inaugural Lecture at King’s College, London, on March 
Ist, 1939.) 1939. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 38 pp. 
Is. 6d.) 


The lecturer thinks that the most striking conclusion of the Second 
British Commonwealth Relations Conference of 1938 was that if the British 
Commonwealth was to continue as such and to perform a worthy function 
in the world, it must be ‘‘a dynamic’’ Commonwealth, deriving its 
inspiration from something outside itself. He himself believes that 
“something ’’ to be the Christian precept to regard the interests of a 
neighbour as of equal importance to one’s own. 


86. EMPIRE PRoBLEMS. Edited by Hugo Edward Harper. 1939. 
(London: Frederick Muller. Sm. 8vo. 216 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

This volume contains the Report of the Third Cambridge Empire 
Conference and includes papers on problems concerning migration, naval 
affairs, Indian affairs, food, disintegration and military affairs. H.J.C. 

87*, PRINZIPIEN DER BRITISCHEN AUSSENPOLITIK. By Dr. Fritz 
Berber. (Schriften des deutschen Instituts fiir Aussenpolitische 
Forschung, Heft 6.) 1939. (Berlin: Junker und Dinnhaupt. 
8vo. 32 pp. Rm. 1.) 


EUROPE 


88*, UNDECLARED War. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. 1939. (London: 
Constable. 332 pp. Map. 12s.) 

In spite of certain signs of hurried writing (which find their excuse 
in the precarious situation of last summer), this book is a valuable 
and welcome contribution to the study of contemporary South- 
Eastern Europe, providing as it does the most up-to-date survey of 
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recent political and economic developments. Its facts are reliable, 
and its proportions good. 

Of very special interest, in view of Hitler’s new policy of lightning 
transfers of population, is Miss Wiskemann’s account of recent Nazi 
activities among the German minorities in Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania—notably the Volksbund of Dr. Basch in Budapest and 
the Swabian Kulturbund in Novi Sad. She quotes confidential 
instructions to the Germans of Slavonia, discouraging mixed marriages 
with the “ half-savage’’ Croats, and again urging them, while them- 
selves abstaining from alcoholic drinks, to push their sale as widely 
as possible among the Croats! She is thoroughly alive to the funda- 
mental importance of the peasant problem throughout the Danubian 
and Balkan countries, and the extent to which it has been affected by 
Germany’s annexation of Austria and Czechoslovakia, with the double 
result that the percentages of German export trade to the other 
Danubian countries have suddenly risen, and that their governments 
were forced to adopt a very cautious policy, lest their peasantry 
should lose the best market for their corn. She has many sidelights 
to throw upon the Reich’s foreign investment policy, its attempt to 
control the Yugoslav mining industry, and its scheme of German land 
purchase both in Slovenia and in Slavonia. 

A second section of the book deals with ‘‘ Poles, Ukrainians and 
Balts’’, and rightly devotes special attention to the Ukraine as the 
biggest unsolved national problem in Europe in the interval between 
the two wars. She balances on the whole very fairly between the 
rival tendencies under Soviet and Polish rule, pointing out, for instance, 
the reversal of Moscow policy towards Kiev and Kharkov after 1933, 
and again the failure of the Polish Peasant Party to agree with the 
Ukrainians in 1935, at a moment when agreement might have vitally 
affected the course of Polish domestic and foreign policy. Her account 
of Ruthenia, the little semi-autonomous province which formed an 
eastern appendage to Czechoslovakia and for five months after the 
Munich settlement existed precariously as a federal unit in the mangled 
Republic, steers a clear course between numerous reefs; but it is 
characteristic of the breakneck pace of European events that even since 
she passed the proofs, the whole situation of the Ukrainians has been 
radically transformed by Hitler’s surrender of Eastern Galicia and 
Volhynia to Soviet Russia. 

A brief conclusion deals with Nazi doctrine, showing, incidentally, 
that it is a complete error to regard it as something invented since 
1933, since it is simply a cruder and more energetic version of the old 
Pan-German creed, which in turn goes back beyond Frederick the 
Great to the Teutonic Knights. In a brief six years the Nazis played 
the card of racialism so successfully against their dupes in the West, 
that in March 1939 they were “ ready to discard the racialist cry and 
admit the imperialism to which they now hoped to reconcile world 
opinion by historical phrases, but chiefly by appealing to the pacifism 
which they themselves so much despised’’ (p. 323). No one who 
reads this book will have any motive or excuse for being duped again. 

R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


89*. THE RACES OF CENTRAL Europe. A Footnote to History. By 
G. M. Morant. With a preface by Professor J. B. S. Haldane. 

1939. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 159 pp. 5s.) 
Most of Dr. Morant’s work on the characteristics distinguishing 
the various races of mankind has hitherto appeared in learned publica- 
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tions not very accessible to the general reader. This little book is not 
propagandist, but it disposes of the view that the linguistic frontiers 
of Europe can be regarded as racial frontiers. For example, he shows 
that on the basis of scientific measurements, records of blood groups 
and other data, the German-speaking people in Danzig are more closely 
related to the Poles, among whom they have lived for centuries, than 
to the various racially distinct groups in different regions of Germany 
itself, while the Germans of East Prussia are aligned with the western 
peoples of Germany. Dr. Morant finds that the classical anthropo- 
logical classifications of the peoples of Europe based on the cephalic 
index, stature and hair and eye colour are of very little value in dis- 
criminating the populations of Central Europe, though they enable 
some distinction to be drawn between the Western and the Eastern 
groups, for instance. Extensive records now available for blood 
groups permit more definite conclusions. 

The frontiers of the old Reich, says Dr. Morant, roughly represent 
a frontier based on craniological types and on blood groups between 
Germans and the peoples to the east and south of them. To the 
south and east are found clusters of closely similar type with one 
another, but extreme linguistic variety. Difference in speech suggests 
a frontier with Germans on one side and the various linguistic groups 
on the other. ‘‘ The physical characters make no frontiers whatever, 
as they show a gradual transition, or bridge, as it were, leading from 
a cluster of peoples showing close interrelationship on one side of the 
arbitrary line to a similar cluster on the other side. The peoples of 
the south-east of Germany form one of these groups, but it is clear 
that some of them bear a much closer physical resemblance to some of 
the non-German peoples to the east of them than they do to some 
other peoples in Germany. . . . The physical characters make none 
of the clear-cut distinctions suggested by differences of language.”’ 

In fact, there appears to be a gradation of types running across the 
whole European continent from west to east. ‘“‘ An examination of 
the same two blood-group criteria in the case of all European popula- 
tions for which adequate data are available shows that the situation 
within Central Europe forms an unexceptional example of a situation 
which applies to the greater part, at least, of the whole continent. 
In general, the peoples to the west show the highest percentages of 
O blood group and also the highest A: B ratios, while those to the east 
show the lowest values. On passing from west to east a gradual 
sequence between the extremes is found, but the fall is not uniform. 
It proceeds much more rapidly in the west and then tails off, as it 
were. The distinctions made between some of the peoples of Germany 
appear to be much greater than those between the regional subgroups 
of the population of any other country. 

The book is a warning against hasty generalisations on “ race,” 
and should be studied by all those interested in Central European 
problems. M. B. 


go*. THE SMALLER DemocraciEs. By Sir E. D. Simon. 1939. 
(London: Gollancz. Sm. 8vo. IgI pp. 6s.) 


Tuts short, and yet thorough study of the democratic structure of 
some of the smaller European States is most timely at a moment 
when democracy is challenged throughout the world. The author 
shows how in Switzerland the practical experience of administrative 
work shared by all members of the smaller communes creates a sense 
of civic responsibility and a fund of ability for administration on a 
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wider scale. He also provides a comparative study of the really 
democratic achievements of the Scandinavian countries, of the circum- 
stances in which they have been reached, and of the part played by 
education of the citizens. A very interesting table (p. 171) shows 
how much greater is the difference in England between the earnings of 
labour and of the higher professional classes than in Denmark, Sweden 
or Switzerland. Whereas in England the salaries of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court or a Cabinet Minister are to those of a street-sweeper 
in the proportion 35:1, in the other three countries mentioned the ratio 
is about 5 or 6:1 onanaverage. Nostatistics of the higher commercial 
classes are given, but it is clear that there is in none of these countries 
the same disparity between rich and poor as in England. M.B 


gt*. EuroPE GoInG, GoING, GonE! By Count Ferdinand Czernin. 
1939. (London: Peter Davies. Cr. 8vo. xx + 319 pp. 
Illus. 8s. 6d.) 


At first sight this book would appear to be a collection of thumb- 
nail sketches. In some of them the thumb is large and spatulate; 
it takes a whole chapter to sketch the Germans. In others it tapers 
to an epigram: ‘‘ The Spaniards have a thing called majiana, which 
means the day on which they do most of their work.’’ But always 
is the sketch kindly and humorous, so long as it deals with nations 
and their history and their oddities. There is more in the book, 
however, than sketches and badinage. The writer is an Austrian, 
proud of his land and his people, and bitterly resentful of the Anschluss. 
When he comes to the Nazis and their Chief, his tone changes to one of 
telling irony, and the march and methods of Hitlerism could hardly 
be described in terms of more stinging reproach. 

The conclusion is grave and ominous. After all these wasted 
years and sacrifices, Democracy must return to the policy of collective 
security. But that policy will again be a failure unless Democracy 
makes up its mind to fight Totalitarianism, for Totalitarianism will 
never be appeased. If it does tackle the enemy, it will win, for ‘‘ De- 
mocracy and Liberty are still the only ideals which the majority of 
people, now as before, are prepared to lay down their lives for.” If 
it does not make a stand now, European civilisation and European 


culture are definitely, irretrievably gone. ‘‘ Good-bye to Europe; 
she was a nice old thing as long as she lasted.’’ A wise and thought- 
provoking book. MESTON. 


g2*. FRoM VERSAILLES TO MUNICH, 1918-1938. By Bernadotte F. 
Schmitt. (Public Policy Pamphlet No. 28). 1939. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 8vo. 56 pp. Is. 3d.) 


THE dismemberment of Czechoslovakia without resistance has no 
parallel since the partition of Poland; and, as Dr. Schmitt points out, 
the analogy is not perfect, for Poland was weak and decadent politically, 
but Czechoslovakia was strong. The author asks many and, to an 
American, pertinent questions: but he would be a bold astrologer 
who would forecast the ‘constellations of 1949. H. J. Cooper. 


93. Atrrwpatixy ‘Iotopia tig véag Evpdnyg 1919-1939. Diplomatic 
History of Modern Europe 1919-1939. By George Ch. Christo- 
poulos. 1939. (Athens. 8vo. 316 pp. Dr. 150.) 


THIs survey of European diplomacy from the peace treaties to 
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March 23, 1939, embraces the author’s two previous studies,! and covers 
a much wider field. Unfortunately the subsequent rape of Albania, 
the attack on Poland, and the consequent European war have falsified 
some of his prophecies, so that this treatise is more valuable for its 
facts than for its opinions. Thus it seems strange to read that ‘‘ Poland 
had improved her relations with Germany, and signed in January 
1934 a ten years’ agreement, to which she attached special significance.”’ 
The Russo-German alliance has shown the fallacy of the Fascist 
argument, that ‘‘there cannot be diplomatic agreement without 
ideological agreement,’’ and ‘‘ the vast Polish plains are’’ no longer 
“interposed between Russia and Germany.”’ As a Greek diplomatist, 
the author writes authoritatively on the natural desire of the small 
States of South-Eastern Europe to remain out of Armageddon. This 
was exemplified in the Balkan Pact of Athens in ‘1934, which was 
limited to the Balkans, so that Greece could not be involved in war 
against Italy in the event of an Italo-Yugoslav collision, nor Turkey 
in war with Russia in case of a Russo-Roumanian quarrel over Bess- 
arabia. But since then, and since he wrote, Greece and Italy have a 
common land frontier in the Balkans. In his account of the new 
Italo-German frontier on the Brenner, he underestimates the danger to 
Italy of having a strong, instead of a weak, neighbour there, especially 
as the population on the Italian side of the frontier for some distance 
southward is German. Hitler’s declaration that this frontier was 
“definitive ’’ has the value of similar utterances of that inconsistent 
oracle. The Berlin-Rome Axis is shown to have been “forged on 
the war fronts of Spain,’’ and the Abyssinian war prepared, as De 
Bono has frankly said, in 1933. The book is colourless and impersonal, 
as is natural; but it provides Greeks with a trustworthy external 
survey of the events leading up to the present crisis, based on published 
statements by both sides. British psychology appears to puzzle the 
commentator; he admits our moral aims, but emphasises our interests, 
The essential difficulty of international politics is the inability of one 
nation—and even of its diplomatists—to understand the mentality 
of another. Linguistic knowledge is essential, but not enough: 
Ribbentrop knew English, but not England; Venizélos knew both; 
some ambassadors have known neither. WILLIAM MILLER. 


94*. THE EXPANSION OF Europe. By Ramsay Muir. 1939. 
(Constable. La. Crown 8vo. xxxii + 326 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


WHEN Dr. Ramsay Muir first wrote, in 1916, this volume of his 
trilogy, its sub-title was ‘“‘ The Culmination of Modern History.”’ 
Events have belied that hope; and this edition—the sixth— 
appeared on the eve of another cataclysm. Dr. Muir has been bringing 
the book up to date in the intervening issues, and he now adds an 
introductory chapter which takes the story down to July of the current 
year. He records the failure of the League of Nations, and sketches 
the outlines of a new world order by which European civilisation may 
yet be saved. It is to be a federation of States which will consent 
to their sovereignty being limited in three definite respects. First, 
they must abandon the right to be judges in their own cause and to 
make war at their own pleasure. Second, they must pursue a common 
policy of opening the channels of trade. And third, they must accept 

1 The New Phase of the Mediterranean Problem and Greece (in Greek), reviewed 
in this Journal, Vol. XV, p. 149; La Politique Exteriéure de l’Italie Fasciste, 
reviewed in this Journal, Vol. XVI, p. 636. 
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a common regulation of the conditions under which subject peoples, 
whether civilised or backward, are to be governed. This is a very 
condensed summary of the argument; it is an important contribution 


to the discussions in which we are all going to be involved. 
MESTON. 


95*. THE New Inquisition. By Konrad Heiden. Translated by 
Heinz Norden. 1939. (New York: Modern Age Books, 
Inc., and Alliance Book Corporation. 8vo. 188 pp. 50 c.) 


In the preface of this book, written on Washington’s birthday, 
H. W. van Loon says that Herr Hitler may go down to posterity as 
a wonderful handler of the latest of humanity’s weapons—propaganda. 
“‘ The first thousand speeches had failed to have any effect. But the 
thousand and first speech did the trick’’: the devastating thesis 
that if the same lie is only repeated for a sufficiently long time the 
average human being will no longer be able to use his own judgment. 

November gth, 1923, is compared to the same day in 1939. Much 
of the book is a catalogue of atrocities perpetrated on the unfortunate 
Jewish subjects of the German Reich. It makes sad reading and is a 
sadder commentary on the development of modern civilisation. The 
extremes of human happiness and unhappiness seem to be reached 
under a benevolent and malevolent autocrat. H. j. Cooper. 


96. EUROPE IN THE FourTH DIMENSION. By V. Poliakoff (“ Augur ”’). 
1939. (London: D. Appleton-—Century Co. Inc. 8vo. vii + 


104 pp. Maps. 53s.) 
WESTERN EUROPE 


97. Die DEUTSCH-ENGLISCHEN FLOTTENBESPRECHUNGEN IM SOMMER 
1908. By Dr.phil. Heinrich Hubert Robertz. (Das Reich und 
Mitteleuropa, No 4). 1939. (Bonn & Berlin: Ferd. Dummlers. 
8vo. 151 pp. Rm. 3.60.) 

In 1931 there appeared Dr. Uplegger’s Die Englische Flottenpolitik 
vor dem Weltkriege. Dr. Robertz’s aim, on his own avowal, is to 
‘continue Uplegger’s scientific work and amplify his conclusions ’’. 
This he does with considerable pains and detail. But since Uplegger’s 
conclusions were simply that Britain had no one to blame but herself 
if naval rivalry led to an Anglo-German cleavage, it is doubtful whether 
any “‘ amplification ’’ of this, written simply i» terms of the diplomatic 
documents, without any attempt to dig dow <o the realities beneath, 
is of any use, save as an oblation to Admirai Lirpitz. 
H. G. NICHOLAS. 


98. Das DEuTSCH-ENGLISCHE VERHALTNIS VOM UMTSANTRITT BETH- 
MANN HOLLWEGS BIS ZUR HALDANE-MIssion. By Alexander 
Kepler. 1938. (Erlangen: Palm und Enke. 8vo. 198 pp.) 


A REALISTIC examination of Anglo-German relations from 1909 
to 1912, based on a thorough acquaintance with original sources and 
subsequent expositions, German and English. A good deal of the book 
attempts an explicit refutation of the position taken up in books such 
as Woodward’s Great Britain and the German Navy. Consequently 
there is much special pleading, and the book has more value as 
the exposition of a case for the defence than as a cool summing up 
of the period it treats. H. G. Nicwo.as. 
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g9*. THE DEFENCE OF FRANCE. By Edouard Daladier. 1939. 
(Lendon: Hutchinson. La. crown 8vo. 230 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

A COLLECTION of speeches and broadcast addresses delivered by 
M. Daladier as Prime Minister since April 1938. They strike a note 
of high courage, translated into resolute action in the spheres of finance, 
industrial relations and European policy. An excellent sketch of 
M. Daladier’s career, contributed by a political follower, portrays a 
born leader of men. The translation of the speeches is anonymous, 
and might have been better. MESTON. 


100*, AUFBAU UND VERFALL DES SPANISCHEN STAATES: ein Beitrag 
zur Erkenntnis der Ursachen des spanischen Biirgerkrieges. 
(Schriften des Instituts fiir Politik und Internationales Recht an 
der Universitat Kiel. New Series. Vol. II.) By Dr. Giinther 
Rust. 1939. (Berlin-Vienna: Deutscher Rechtsverlag. 125 
PP-) 

AN account of the foundation of the Spanish National State at the 
time of the Catholic Kings, and of its gradual disintegration from the 
eighteenth century onwards. The author takes the view that by 
1936 the Spanish State had at last been submerged by party and 
regional factions and by class war, but that the Nationalist movement 
may now be able to build up a new State corresponding more closely 
to the Spanish nation and its traditions. KATHERINE DuFF. 


1oI1*, THE KEYSTONE OF Europe. History of the Belgian Dynasty 
1830-1939. By Emile Cammaerts, 1939. (London: Peter 
Davies. 8vo. xvi-+ 393 pp. Illus. 15s.) 

PROFESSOR CAMMAERTS’S book, which is plainly designed for the 
general reader rather than for the scholar, is interesting and readable. 
Though the author does not ignore certain defects in the character 
and conduct of Leopold II, his language is generally that of a eulogist. 
It should, however, be remembered that much of his praise is deserved ; 
for few countries have as good cause to be proud of a dynasty as the 
Belgians have of Leopold and his descendants. Professor Cammaerts 
attempts to make plain, and not without success, the precise services 
rendered by her monarchs both to Belgium and to Europe as a whole. 
But the reader is not always told as much about Belgian political life 
as he might desire. For instance, more might well be said of the nature 
and policy of the Catholic Party and of the causes and character of 
Flemish Nationalism. 

Professor Cammaerts concludes his book with a brief exposition 
and defence of the neutrality policy which Belgium adopted in 1937. 
His account helps us to understand why that policy was adopted and 
shows that, given the then state of Belgian opinion, its adoption was 
probably wise. But it does not therefore follow that Belgian opinion 
was enlightened. M. A. T. 


102*, MADRID: Cronique. By Cesar Falcon. Translated from the 
Spanish by Georges Benichou. 1939. (Paris: Editions 
Sociales Internationales. 8vo. 358 pp.) 

AN account of unrest in Madrid following the elections of 1936 
and the defence of the town by the Republicans during the Civil War 
up to the defeat of the Italians at Guadalajara. It is written from 
the point of view of the working class, and the sympathies of the 
author are with the Communists. ei #, Xz, 
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103*. ItaLy. By Camillo Pellizzi. Foreword by H. E. Alberto de 
Stefani. (Ambassadors at Large. Edited by E. H. Carr.) 
1939. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xii + 223 pp. 
6s. 

104*. ay By Wladimir d’Ormesson. Translated by J. Lewis 
May. Foreword by H.E. the French Ambassador. (Ambas- 
sadors at Large. Edited by E. H. Carr.) 1939. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. xv -+ 228 pp. 6s.) 


THESE two books belong to a useful little series which aims at the 
representation of each country by one of its own advocates. To 
write without bias of Europe has become increasingly difficult in recent 
years, and it is perhaps not a bad method to let the nations speak for 
themselves, provided the spokesman chosen is a man of culture and 
intelligence. In both cases under review this condition has been 
fulfilled, and the result is a handy addition to the understanding of our 
own times. 

Of the two, Signor Pellizzi’s is probably the more valuable at 
the moment. The British public is both relieved and bewildered by 
the latest development in Italian policy, and it must welcome any 
light that can be thrown on the subject. For this task Signor Pellizzi 
is admirably suited. Having lived for many years in England, he 
can understand his readers’ difficulty and knows the opinions which 
are sometimes formed of his country’s policy abroad. It would have 
been easy for him merely to make out a case for that policy. But 
Signor Pellizzi has done more. He has explained the fundamental 
motives which have determined the actions of modern Italy since her 
Unification, and which remain the same whether the régime is demo- 
cratic or dictatorial. Mussolini himself once declared that nobody 
but a fool would try to be original in his foreign policy, and recent 
events have shown how subject are nations to the restrictions of their 
historical continuity. Signor Pellizzi shows clearly enough where the 
line of Italy’s interests has always lain. 

By Contrast Monsieur d’Ormesson is more at pains to justify than 
to explain. He reviews the foreign policy of France since the last 
war, and is in no doubt in his mind as to where the blame for the present 
one lies. I would not recommend this book as an introduction to 
the study of French foreign policy, but for those with some knowledge 
of the subject it provides food for reflection. GEORGE MARTELLI. 


105*. DER FRANZOSISCHE NATIONALISMUS. Eine Studie iiber seinen 
geistigen Strukturwandel von der franzdsischen Revolution 
bis auf unsere Tage. By Karl Heinz Bremer. (Schriften 
des Instituis fiir Politik und Internationales Recht an der Uni- 
versitat Kiel. Editor, Dr. Paul Ritterbusch. Band 6.) 1939. 
(Berlin—Vienna: Deutschen Rechtsverlag. 137 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 


Dr. BREMER discusses the development of French nationalism 
from the Revolution onwards. His thesis is that it hesitates between 
the real and the ideal, between the national, vélkisch, and the inter- 
national, unvdlkisch, conceptions, and he interprets recent French 
politics along these lines, concluding that French nationalism has not 
yet become fully established. Once it does so, rooted as it is in the 
sacred soil of France, it will prove a strong bulwark against the un- 
volkisch disruptive influences of communism. M. L. 
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106*. SPANISH BASQUES AND SEPARATISM. By the Marquis Merry del 
Val. 1939. (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Sm. 
8vo. 58 pp. Is.) 

THE Marquis Merry del Val has produced a not altogether happy 
compromise—an animadversion for the use of specialists which is also 
a piece of special pleading. There is much detail regarding a move- 
ment which the events of recent months have deprived of practical 
significance, at any rate for the time being: what one misses is an 
attempt to assign a place to Basque separatism within the frame- 
work of the much wider phenomenon of Spanish particularism. 

mj. 

107.* LA GUERRA CIVILE IN SPAGNA. Vol. 3. La Campagna dei 
Volontari italiani. By Generale Francesco Belforte. 1939. 
(Milan: Istituto per Gli Studi e Politica Internazionale. 
254 pp. Maps.) Yo 

In this volume General Belforte discusses the “‘ political-military moral ”’ 
reasons of the intervention of the Italian volunteers in the Spanish 
struggle, then passes on to the story of the Italian aerial escort for General 
Franco’s reinforcements from Morocco, and the defence of the Balearics. 
He later discusses the foreign intervention in favour of the ‘‘ Reds,’’ the 
Malaga campaign, and at some length the Guadalajara action. The narrative 
is brought down to the Teruel struggle in February 1938. Ce eet 2: 

108. Lettres D’EspaGne. By Jef Last. 1939. (Paris: Gallimard, 
Sm. 8vo. 184 pp. n.p.) 

THESE notes by a Dutch Communist on the Madrid front in 1937 em- 
phasise once more the tragedy of cross purposes and frustrated ideals 
which was the essence of the Spanish Civil War. Russian assistance to 
the Spanish Government in arms and food is minimised here. In fact, 
the author believes that if the Russians had intervened on the same 
scale as the Fascists, they could easily have turned the scales in favour 
of the Spanish Government. The desperate nemesis wrought on 
Spain through years of ignorance is tragically illuminated by the 
remark of some contrite peasant boys responsible for destroying the 
lovely Renaissance church of their native village: ‘‘ Nous ne pouvions 
cependant pas savoir que ces choses-la avaient de la valeur !”’ 

VIOLET CONOLLY. 


109*. AGRARVERFASSUNG DER DEUTSCHEN AUSLANDSSIEDLUNGEN IN 
OsTEUROPA: Im Auftrage der Deutschen Akademie, Miinchen. 
Ed. M. Sering and C. von Dietze. 1939. (La. 8vo. Ix + 311 
pp. Maps.) 

I10*, DIE FRAU IN DER DEUTSCHEN LANDWIRTSCHAFT. By Marie 
Berta Freiin von Brand, Ida Kisker, Lucie Roeske, Toni Walter. 
(Vols. I and III of the series Deutsche Agrarpolitik. Publications 
of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists). 
1939. (Berlin: Franz Vahlen. La. 8vo. xxv + 217 pp.) 


FOLLOWING a general historical Introduction by Professor Max 
Sering himself, the first volume contains essays on German rural 
settlements in Soviet Russia by Otto Auhagen, in the Baltic States 
by Hans-Jiirgen Seraphim, in Poland by Karl Liibbike, and in the 
Sudeten and West Carpathian regions by Andreas Meisner. One may 
note as of current interest Professor Auhagen’s conviction that in 
time the Russian peasantry will strive to return to individual farming ; 
he mentions that through proceedings of the criminal court it became 
known that in 1937 four collectives broke up and gave back land and 
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animals to their members. The whole volume, if space allowed, would 
deserve detailed discussion, being a careful piece of work; as is the 
monograph on women in German agriculture. At the end of his 
introduction Professor Sering extols the possibilities of the Gross- 
wirtschaftsraum which extends from the Baltic to the Aegean, if only 
the fourteen customs walls which divide it could be broken down and 
some common crgan could be set up to represent the whole externally. 


rm1*. A ALtAncA INnGLfsA. Notes de Histéria Diplomatica. By 
Armando Marques Guedes. 1938. (Lisbon: Editorial 
Enciclopédia. 8vo. 358 pp.) 

THIs opportune work on Anglo-Portuguese relations is too modestly 
sub-titled. It admirably fills the need for a calm and objective 
account of an alliance unique no less for its duration than for the 
identity of interests on which it rests. The Portuguese reader will 
find reflected in it most of his country’s external and much, though 
not perhaps enough, of its internal history. English readers will 
probably turn first to the account of the negotiations touching the 
Portuguese colonies that Germany, reviving her ambitions of 1898, 
initiated with Great Britain in 1912 in the belief that the Treaty of 
Windsor, as a pact between two reigning houses, was invalidated by 
the declaration of the Portuguese Republic in 1910. The English 
account has been given in Vol. X of the British Documents on the 
Origins of the War (1938), and left the impression that the name of 
Albion has still a lot to live down even in Portugal. It is reassuring, 
therefore, to find here no signs of mistrust. ‘‘ In 1912, as in 1898, 
British diplomacy sought to content certain German demands by means 
of projects of secret conventions that were far from precise and full of 
reserves.’ In 1898 England “‘ was preparing the solution of her South 
African crisis.’’ In 1912 she was faced with the naval ambitions of 
von Tirpitz and the Kaiser. 

The outbreak of the Great War saved an uneasy situation, and 
Portugal responded immediately to the fullest implications of the 
Alliance. There is an important hiatus in Sr. Marques Guedes’ narra- 
tive at this point (p. 342). The period from the autumn of 1914, when 
military co-operation had been decided upon, to December 1915, 
when the British request was made for the seizure of the German 
ships detained in Portuguese waters, is telescoped by the omission 
of the former year. The internal situation in Portugal, that the author 
does not mention, delayed her entry into the War by nineteen months, 
and in the end it was Germany, and not Portugal, who delivered the 
ultimatum. W. C. A. 


112*. ViTTORIO EMANUELE III. By Gioacchino Volpe. 1939. 
(Milano : Istituto per gli Studi di Politica Internazionale. 8vo. 
254 pp. Illus. Lire 12.) 


TuIs cannot be called a biography of King Victor Emmanuel in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It is a brief political survey of the years of 
his reign. In this it 1s interesting because the author brings back the 
moral problems of Italian pre-1914 politics. We have to put up with 
the usual decrying of the parliamentary system of government, but 
when we have got past that, we are made to feel all the growing-pains, 
the heart-searchings and uncertainties of a new-born nation. Italy 
was growing up, trying to put off the old life and put on the new. She 
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may not have made a great success of her parliamentary government, 
principally because the people were still politically immature and did 
not feel responsible for their parliament, nor was parliament responsible 
for the executive. But even the writer holds (p. 57) that through all 
the recriminations and local turmoils rife under the liberal system the 
people were forging their own education better than they could have 
done under the best paternal government. The character of the King 
and his influence on the army during the Great War comes out strongly. 
Nearly half the book is made up of appendices of the King’s proclama- 
tions and speeches, and finally some pages are included from Lloyd 
George’s memoirs referring to him. G. L. VERSCHOYLE. 


113*. THE CORPORATE STATE IN ACTION. Italy under Fascism. By 
Carl T. Schmidt. 1939. (London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 
8vo. 221 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuis short study of economic conditions in Italy under the Fascist 
régime is the fruit of researches undertaken on behalf of the Social 
Science Research Council of the United States. It is well docu- 
mented and has a useful bibliography on the subject treated. 


114*. Pre-Fascist ITaLy: The Rise and Fall of the Parliamentary 
Régime. By Margot Hentze. 1939. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 399 pp. 16s.) 


Miss HENTZE’s book records in detail the failure of a great Liberal 
experiment, and it emerges from her narrative that failure was implicit 
from the first. The men who made Italy could not make Italians. 
The fault was partly their own. They were drawn from a small class, 
untrained in administration and with no backing of popular enthusiasm. 
But, further, circumstances were against them. Italy was unified too 
quickly, and the paper of the constitution could not patch over the 
cracks, or rather the gulfs, between North and South. Finally, the 
would-be makers of Italians were Liberals in an age when the work 
of Liberalism in Europe was ending and when the ideals of the Risorgi- 
mento were giving way before the social realism of Marx and the 
French Radicals, and the military realism of Bismarck. Under such 
conditions it was something to keep Italy going. Here, at least, 
Italian statesmen succeeded—but only with the apologetic modesty 
which prompted Carducci’s gibe :— 


Zitte, Zitte! Che é questo frastuono 
Al lume della luna ? 

Oche del Campidoglio, zitte! Io sono 
L’Italia grande e una. 


On the parliamentary side the history of the period is summed 
up in the achievements of three men—Depretis, Crispi and Giolitti. 
The first discovered that, in the absence of any real dividing line 
between Government and Opposition, a Cabinet crisis could be re- 
solved by dropping the Minister who had produced it and bringing 
in any deputy with a parliamentary following. The second revolted 
against this system and sought to end it by developing truly national 
policies. After Adowa had put an end to these experiments, the way 
was clear for the last of the trio, a resourceful wirepuller who could 
contrive a working majority whatever the composition of the Chamber. 
H. S. 
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115*. ITALIA E FRANCIA: Problemi Aperti. By Virginio Gayda. 
1939. (Rome: Giornale d'Italia S.A. 8vo. 150 pp. lire 6). 


116*. ITALIEN UND FRANKREICH: Ungeléste Probleme im Mittel- 
meerraum. 1939. (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 8vo. 
110 pp. Rm. 2.80.) 


117. Ix Nopo pi Gisuti: Storia diplomatica su documenti inediti. 
By Francesco Salata. (Interessi e naturali asperizioni del 
popolo Italiano.) 1939. (Milano: Istituto per gli Studi di 
Politica Internazionale. 8vo. x + 339 pp. 15 lire.) 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


118. THE DEAR MonsTER. By G. R. Halkett. 1939. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 380 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE Dear Monster is Germany. This book is a form of auto- 
biography of a man who started life in Weimar as the son of one of the 
Court Officials there, was educated in the Prussian Cadet Corps, fought 
his way through the last war, then passed from one job to another in the 
post-war period of disillusionment, becoming in turn an artist, jour- 
nalist, stage-producer, bricklayer and airman. He could never 
reconcile himself to Hitler, the man who united the Germans into a 
nation by giving them an enemy [the Jews] they could slay, and 
who was going to lead them against the world if the world did not 
yield to his commands. So he eventually sought refuge in England, 
where this book is written. The book is interesting in that it intro- 
duces the reader to many different parts of Germany and milieux of 
German society, and is written with obvious sincerity. 

A. RowAn-ROBINSON 


119g*. DEUTSCHTUM IM VOLKERRAUM. By Rudolf Craemer. Vol. I. 
1938. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 8vo. x-+ 420 pp. 
Rm. 12.) 

THE German penetration into eastern Europe and the conflict 
of nationalities which this created is one of the most fundamental 
processes of modern European history, and cannot be too often studied. 
The great merit of this book is that it examines the process both on 
the north-eastern borders of Germany—on the Baltic coast and in 
Poland—and on the south-east in the Austrian Empire. Unfortunately 
this first volume carries the Austrian story only to 1867 and the 
Prussian-Polish story to 1848; the most vital part is left for a second 
volume, which now we may never receive. The author is an ardent 
““German,”’ but he does not conceal the truth that, once the Germans 
demanded their national State instead of being content with a cultural 
unity, the other nationalities were bound to do the same, and so to 
resent the continuance of the German minorities within their borders. 
It is not made equally clear that the German cultural supremacy 
could not, in any case, continue, once the other peoples regained—as 
they did in the nineteenth century—their own cultures. The book 
is written in the “ neo-Teutonic’’ rhapsodic style; but, style apart, 


it is scholarly, informative and reasonably fair. A. J. P. TAYLor. 
120*, DER PoGroM. Vorwort von Heinrich Mann. 1939. (Ziirich: 
Verlag fiir soziale Literatur. 8vo. xv + 221 pp. 10/fs.) 


Tuis book consists of two parts. The first gives accounts from 
reliable sources (foreign correspondents, news agencies, eyewitnesses, 
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etc.) of the Jewish persecution. The second gives texts of speeches 
and declarations on the subject by leading people, organisations and 
newspapers. Most of the material is already well known, but the 
collection of the documents is well done, and affords damning evidence 
of Nazi sadism in concentration camps and elsewhere. 


121*. DasNSKK: Wesen, Aufgaben und Aufbau des Nationalsozialis- 
tischen Kraftfahrkorps. (Schriften der Deutschen Hochschule 
fiir Politik). By H. H. Krenzlin. 1939. (Berlin: Junker 
und Dinnhaupt. La. 8vo. 44 pp. 8 Rpf.) 


A BRIEF account of the development of the Nazi Motor Corps from 
an instrument of party warfare into a powerful auxiliary of the German 
army. It has paid particular attention to organising sporting and 
technical training for youths so that they may be of use in mechanised 
warfare. E. S. 


122. STANDING Up To HITLER. By Geoffrey Moss. 1939. (London: 
Michael Joseph. 8vo. 314 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE author gives an account of his travels in Central Europe 
between the autumn of 1938 and the spring of 1939. He meets all 
‘manner of people, and recounts in detail his conversations with them, 
commenting as little as possible himself, and leaving the reader to 
form his own opinions. Many of the conversations are of considerable 
interest, but the author has been somewhat over-conscientious in his 
inclusion of trivial incidents and details which can have but little 
interest for the average reader. A. ROWAN-ROBINSON. 


123*. SIx YEARS OF HITLER: The Jews under the Nazi régime. By 
G. Warburg. 1939. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
317 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

An extremely valuable documentation of evidence against the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews. The sources from which the author 
draws his information are all set out in an appendix, and would seem 
to be both exhaustive and reliable. The picture he paints of the 
ever-increasing pressure which the Government applied to drive out 
Jews from every branch of life and culture, and at the same time to 
degrade them in the eyes of the people by depriving them of all rights 
and privileges, is indeed a depressing one. A. ROWAN-ROBINSON. 


124. KRIEG ODER FRIEDEN: Weltpolitik zwischen Nationalsozialismus 
und Bolschewismus. By Otto Kriegk. 1939. (Berlin: 
Zeitgeschichte-Verlag Wilhelm Andermann. La. 8vo. 326 pp.) 

125. HIsTORISCHE FALSCHUNGEN ALS WERKZEUG DER POLITIK. By 
Dr. Helmut Liipke. (Schriften der Hochschule fiir Politik, 
Heft 40-41). 1939. (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 8vo. 
63 pP-) 

Von RIBBENTROP’S Russian pact must have caused as great a 
confusion in German political literature as it has brought into European 
politics; for in that field little was produced during recent years that 
was not in a direct or an indirect way connected with anti-Bolshevist 
and anti-Russian propaganda. Krieg oder Frieden is no exception 
to this rule. Peace, in Otto Kriegk’s interpretation, means the victory 
of the new ‘‘revolution’’; short of this victory, the struggle, by 
bloodless or by military means, must go on between the heirs of the 
French revolution of 1789 and the powers of the revolution of the 
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twentieth century, the Fascist States. Herr Kriegk, a journalist of 
some standing in Germany, expounds with vigour the official thesis 
that materialism constitutes the Semitic, liberal-socialist, possessive 
outlook, and that it is fighting a losing battle against idealism of the 
aryan, national, heroic and creative kind. His book abounds in 
fantastic pseudo-historical explanations; for example, the early 
migration of Germanic tribes to the south and south-east of Europe 
had “ nothing to do with predatory instincts,’’ but was a movement 
of defence against the thrust (‘‘ Vorstoss’’) coming from the com- 
mercially minded Semitic Byzantines, whose tradition was later 
continued by the hierarchy of the ‘‘ almost Semitic’’ and Pan-Slav 
Russian Orthodox Church (p. 132). 

Herr Kriegk’s book, at least, does not make the pretence of being 
a scientific work; and it is written in the style of a fairly educated 
journalist. Dr. Liipke’s small work, on the other hand, which deals 
with faked documents and their influence on the course of history, 
and which lays claim to be a strictly scholarly study, is merely a 
superficial pamphlet, fanatically biased, and written in the style of 
the Volkischer Beobachier. E. A. ALPoRT. 


126*. DEUTSCHLANDS AUSSENPOLITIK 1933-1939. By Axel, Freiherr 
von Freytagh-Loringhoven. 1939. (Berlin: Otto Stollberg. 
8vo. 228 pp. Rm. 4.25.) 

THE temper in which this account of the foreign policy of the 
Third Reich is written is perhaps sufficiently indicated in the preface, 
where the writer maintains that Germany has acted in full accordance 
with international law during this period. ‘“‘ No German need keep 
silence under the reproach of broken law. It is Germany which has 
to complain of the injustice and violence she has suffered for fifteen 
hard years. Her resurrection has been fought for with the weapons 
of justice, and there is no blot on the scutcheon of her honour . . . it 
is the duty of a German not only to be convinced of the justice and 
right of the acts of his leaders, but to defend this conception, whenever 
it is called in question.” M. B. 


127*. GERMANY’S WAR CHANCES: as pictured in German Official 
Literature. By Ivan Lajos, 1939. (London: Victor Gollancz. 
8vo. I60 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Dr. Lajos’ book is valuable because the facts given are taken 
from official Nazi sources. He exposes at some length the deficiencies 
of the German army, especially in trained men, the acute shortage of 
man-power in agriculture, and the general position in raw materials 
and supplies. M. B. 


128*, DEUTSCHLANDS KRIEGSBEREITSCHAFT UND KRIEGSAUSSICHTEN ? 
By Miles. 1939. (Zurich: Europa Verlag. 8vo. 149 pp. 
Sw. fr. 4.) 

THE author attempts to estimate the military and economic 
position of the Reich and its ability to face war against a first-class 
Power, basing his conclusions on authoritative statements made by 
German authorities. He deals in turn with the questions of food 
supply, of war material, of oil supplies, of raw materials and of the 
German financial position, of the importance of any turn taken by 
German-American relations and finally with the morale of the German 
people. M. B. 
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129*. THE UNEXPURGATED MEIN Kampr. By Herbert L. Stewart. 
1939. (Reprinted from the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
Vol. VIII, No. 4.) 

130*. KARL MARX, FRIEDRICH ENGELS, AND THE SOUTH SLAVIC PROB- 
LEMIN 1848-9. ByH. Malcolm Macdonald. 1939. (Reprinted 
from the University of Toronto Quarterly. Vol. VIII, No. 4.) 

THE first of these reprints is on a familiar theme. The second 

is an illuminating study of the hostile attitude taken by the founders 

of modern Socialism towards the national awakening of the Czechs, 

the Slavonians and the Southern Slavs. 


131*. THE NEW GERMAN Empire. Colonies? Raw Materials? Trade 
Routes? Outlets for Population? Or World Domination. 
By Dr. F. Borkenau. 1939. 

132* GERMANY, WHAT NExT? Edited by Richard Keane. 1939. 

133*. WHAT HITLER Wants. By E. O. Lorimer. 1939. 

134*. I Was HITLER’s PRISONER. By Stefan Lorant. Translated 
from the German by James Cleugh. 1939. 

135* THE ATTACK FROM WITHIN. The Modern Technique of 
Aggression. By F. Elwyn Jones. 1939. (Harmondsworth : 
Penguin Books, Ltd. (Penguin Specials.) Small 8vo. 
6d. each.) 


THESE ‘‘ Penguin Specials ’’ on Germany cover a large field. All 
were written before the outbreak of war. Dr. Borkenau’s book is a 
study of Germany’s “‘ expansion.’’ He believes that however cleverly 
Germany may use the interests and ambitions of others for the dis- 
integration of her adversaries, she is incapable of any imperial policy 
other than one of exploitation and oppression, and that, even if the 
challenge succeeded the end would be in sight, because of her inherent 
instability. Germany, What Next ? is a collection of papers by experts 
on individual aspects of German ambitions. Mrs. Lorimer’s book 
provides a summary of the main points in Mein Kampf and Rosen- 
berg’s Der Mythus des 20, Jahrhunderts; she also gives the official party 
programme, together with an important correction by Hitler of 
the “interpretation ’’ of the land policy there laid down; and a 
summary of Ewald Banse’s Raum und Volk, including a map for 
the invasion of England in the ‘“‘ war after next,’’ when Europe has 
been subjugated. Banse’s books were banned, but they remain avail- 
able for military students. I Was Hitler’s Prisoner is a reprint of 
the story first published in 1935. Mr. Elwyn Jones’s study of the 
modern technique of aggression, and especially of the utilisation of 
German residents abroad for purposes of undermining public opinion, 
sabotage and espionage is obviously of great topical interest. M. B. 


136*. INSIDE GERMANY. By Albert C. Grzesinski. Translated by 
Alexander S. Lipschitz. 1939. (New York: E. P. Dutton. 
8vo. 374 pp. $3.50.) 


137*. L’UNITE ALLEMANDE, 1806-1938. By Pierre Benaerts. 19309. 
(Paris: Collection Armand Colin. sm.8vo. 222pp. Frs. 15.) 


138*, THE TREATY OF BreEsT-LITOVSK AND GERMANY’S EASTERN 
Poricy. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 1939. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. 32 pp. 34.) 

Tuts booklet, in the series of Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, 
was issued before the German and Russian invasion of Poland. It is 
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a description by a recognised expert of what happened at Brest- 
Litovsk in 1918, and shows that, besides its influence on the inter- 
national situation at the time the political implications of the treaty 
are important to-day. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett points out that as early 
as 1920 the Weimar Republic, supported by the majority opinion on 
the German General Staff represented by General von Seeckt, sought 
to reach a rapprochement with the Soviet Union, and largely succeeded 
in doing so by the Treaty of Rapallo, the German-Russian Non- 
Aggression Treaty, and the Military Agreement of April 3rd, 1922. 
There remained, however, a minority school of thought which followed 
in the Hoffmann tradition, regarding Bolshevism as the root of all 
evil, and dreaming of the “ ultimate realisation of those far-reaching 
plans for German expansion in Eastern Europe which so sadly eluded 
them after Brest-Litovsk.’’ For those who have not both the oppor- 
tunity and the leisure to read Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s larger work on 
Brest Litovsk: The Forgotten Peace, March 1918, this brief statement 
is extremely useful. M. B. 


139*. AUSTRIA, 1918-1938. By Captain Malcolm Bullock. 1939. 
(London: Macmillan. 319 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts short history of Austria’s twenty years of “‘ independence ”’ 
has considerable merits. Much more detached and balanced than 
most recent books on Austria, it leaves the impression that the author 
is genuinely trying to write history rather than to plead a case. It 
is also, to a remarkable degree, independent of other books on the 
same subject. The author’s general judgment on the main events is 
sound, particularly when he writes that February 1934 was the real 
end of Austria. For defects, it has much too little of the background 
really necessary to understand the story ; it is not always well arranged ; 
not always accurate in detail; and sometimes omits important points. 
To take a few examples: it is incorrect to say (p. 149) that Seipel 
in 1922 went to Rome, was offered a Customs Union between Austria 
and Italy, and refused it. In reality, he went to Verona, offered the 
Union, and had it refused. The famous Wohnbausteuer is never 
mentioned. It is by no means true that the Hirtenberg affair was a 
storm in a teacup (p. 236). The way in which the Austrian Govern- 
ment gradually slipped into dependence on Austria’s hereditary 
enemy, Italy, is not clearly brought out. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


140*. L’UKRAINE TERRE Russe. By Pierre Brégy and Prince Serge 
Obolensky. 1939. (Paris: Gallimard. Sm. 8vo. 239 pp. 
28 frs.) 

Tus book contains many useful facts, figures, and descriptions, 
derived from wide reading and first-hand experience. It possesses 
the additional merit of a frank theme calling for Polish cessions, in 
order to build genuine Slav bulwarks against German pressure. 

The authors give with admirable clarity the origins of Ukrainian 
nationalism—how the natural sentiments of the inhabitants of a 
country which was once more cultured than Moscow were employed 
by the Austrian and German governments as a bulwark against Pan- 
Slav pressure in Galicia. 

If Stalin is genuine Marxist, Polish concessions are simply the 
prelude to anarchy in Central Europe. If, however, he is ‘‘ but old 
Tsar writ large,’’ the way is cleared for Russian Imperialist expan- 
sionism. 
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The reader would have welcomed a clue to this dilemma from 
authors of such experience. Guy MICKLETHWAIT. 


141*, LA DEFENSE DE LA SUISSE EN CAS D’INVASION. By Max Barthell 
in collaboration with E. T. Rimli. 1939. (Paris: Payot. 
8vo. 183 pp. Illus. 20 /frs.) 


THE comprehensive series of publications—Collection de Documents 
et de Témoignages pour servir a l’Histoire de notre temps—is not con- 
fined to episodes in the campaigns of France and her Allies. 

After reviewing the strategic position of Switzerland, the author 
proceeds to a short geographical description, and, by way of a dis- 
cussion upon the relative merits of a militia or a standing army, to 
the question of military training. Short chapters follow on totali- 
tarian war, mobilisation, minor operations, a winter and mountain 
campaign, motorisation and aerial warfare. After a short considera- 
tion of some aspects of the economy of war, the book is brought to 
a close with a chapter on moral defence. The defence of Switzerland 
is based upon the determination of the people to resist every aggressor 
in all circumstances and at whatever price. 

The book is of considerable interest in that it deals with an original 
problem—one with which soldiers of the great military nations are 
but rarely confronted. It is the defence of a mountainous region 
surrounded by heavily armed potential combatants. 

H. J. Cooper. 


142*, THEY BETRAYED CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By G. J. George. With 
Preface by Edgar Amel Mowrer. 1939. (Harmondsworth : 
Penguin Books, Ltd. 186 pp. 6d.) 

THE author is a Czech, and the name George a nom de plume. 
He tells a tragic and now familiar tale, and at the end provides some 
useful material for students by a parallel statement of the interviews 
at Berchtesgaden, Godesberg and Munich, and by an appendix giving 
a chronology of the crisis of August-October 1938. 


143*. DIE PARTEI DER FREIHEIT. By Curt Geyer. 1939. (Paris: 
Verlagsanstalt Graphia. La. 8vo. 70 pp. Io /rs.) 


THE publication includes a critical appreciation from the Social 
Democratic point of view, of the late Otto Bauer’s posthumous work 
Die illegale Partei. It also surveys the ideas in the ranks of the 
Social-Democratic Party of Germany since the advent of Hitler. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


144*. THE EASTERN QUESTION REVIVED. Bulgar Claims on Rumania. 
By Robert Machray. 1939. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. Paper. 39 pp. Is.) 


AN essay giving the origins of the claim of Bulgaria to the Southern 
Dobruja and suggesting an exchange of populations as a way out of 
the difficulty. 


145*. LES BULGARES DE LA VOLGA ET LES SLAVES DU DANUBE: Le prob- 
léme des races et les barbares. By Christian Gerard. 1939. 
(Paris: Maisonneuve. 8vo. 294 pp.) 


NOWHERE has medieval history such an influence upon modern 
politics as in the Balkans; consequently this volume, which covers 
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the period between 679, when the Bulgarians of the Volga crossed 
the Danube, and 893, when the National Assembly made Slav their 
official language and moved their capital from Pliska to Preslav, 
explains the origin of Bulgaria’s attitude to her neighbours and other 
States to-day. The author makes no claim “ to write for specialists ’’ ; 
but, basing his book on such standard works as those of Zlatarski, 
Vasiliev and Runciman, completed by the recent studies of Dvornik 
and the excavations at Pliska, he has composed it by the light of 
modern scholarship. After an introduction tracing the history and 
origin of the Bulgarians of the Volga, whom he considers to have 
been Huns, not Finns, and whose division into two tribal groups facili- 
tated the task of Byzantine diplomacy, he shows how they entered 
the Baikans by way of the Dobrudja (which the Bulgarians claim 
to-day), and gave their name to their present country, adopting the 
language of the Slav inhabitants, just as the Norman conquerors of 
England gradually adopted that of their subjects. Bulgarian diplo- 
macy played off rival Great Powers and Pontiffs, the Pope and the 
Patriarch, against one another, and the author finds medieval pre- 
cedents for the Drang nach Osten, stopped by Krum, in whom Grégoire 
found the original of Shakespeare’s Prospero. A curious parallel 
with modern orientations is Serbian assistance to the Greek Empire 
in preventing Bulgarian access to the Aegean in 840. Much space is 
devoted to the conversion of the Bulgarians under Boris, whose 
“reign dominates the history of the Bulgaro-Slav State,’’ in which 
the Bulgarian—Hun aristocracy was finally merged in the Slavonic 
masses, the nomads in the agriculturists. Certain physical and moral 
characteristics of the present Bulgarians are traced to their name- 
sakes of the Volga, though few words of their original language survive. 
In conclusion the author briefly traces the liberation of modern Bul- 
garia, first from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Greek Patriarch 
in 1870, a thousand years after Boris, then from the political domina- 
tion of Turkey in 1878 and 1885. He ends with the Pact of Salonika 
of 1938, but admits that the subsequent European crisis has made its 
results doubtful. A map and full bibliography complete the volume. 
Ashburner was not “ English,’’ but American; ‘‘ 637-643’’ should 
be 837-843 (pp. 121, 178). WILLIAM MILLER. 


146*. BULGARIAN CONSPIRACY. By J.Swire. 1939. (London: Robert 
Hale, Ltd. 356 pp. Illus. 2 maps. I2s. 6d.) 


TuE author of this book was a newspaper correspondent in Bulgaria 
from 1932 to 1935, and has carried out extended researches into tie 
authorities on the revolutionary organisations in Macedonia. His 
book is a contribution to the history of the Macedonian organisa- 
tions and their activities, and their political relations between the 
countries immediately concerned. 


147*. SOUTH-EASTERN EuropPE: A Political and Economic Survey. 
Prepared by the Information Department of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, in collaboration with the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service. 1939. (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 8vo. xv + 203 pp. 5S.) 

In conjunction with the London and Cambridge Economic Service 


the Royal Institute of International Affairs has published this book, 
which is a political and economic review of the development in the 
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Danube basin and on the Balkans from the conclusion of the Great 
War to Italy’s occupation of Albania on April 7th, 1939. 

The book is divided into three parts, of which the first deals with 
the foreign policy development, particularly the period after 1933. 
An interesting point in this part is the description of the attempt 
made by the Germans and Italians to form a bloc which would act 
as a counterweight on each other’s attempt to dominate the Balkans. 
The second part of the book describes the development of internal 
politics in the different countries, which in later years has been 
strongly influenced by Germany. The most important part, how- 
ever, is the last, which deals with the economic development. In 
this part the authors managed to collect a lot of material to illustrate 
the economic influence of the various Great Powers. In particular, 
Germany’s economic expansion is extensively dealt with, and the 
authors point out that development so far has in many respects been 
to the advantage of the Southern European countries, since Germany 
has not exploited her leading position as much as might be expected. 
The German-Roumanian trade agreement of March 23rd, 1939, appears, 
however, to contain a change in this respect. A. H. H. 


148a*, DIE EISERNE GARDE : Eine Darstellung der Vélkischen Erneue- 
rungsbewegung in Rumianien. By Dr. Klaus Charlé. (Schrif- 
ten des Instituts fiir Politik und Internationales Recht an der 
Universitat, Kiel. Hsg. Dr. Paul Ritterbuch, Bd. 3). 1939. 
(Berlin-Vienna: Deutsches Rechtsverlag. 8vo. III pp. 
Rm. 4.50.) 

THE objectivity of Dr. Charlé’s account of the Iron Guard can be 
measured by the fact that it derives largely from Codreanu’s own 
book, Pentru legionari. He argues away Codreanu’s foreign descent, 
and presents his movement as intensely idealistic; Iron Guardism is 
marked off from Fascism and National Socialism by its religious char- 


acter; it is the only political movement within a religious framework. 
E. WISKEMANN. 


148b*. INVITATION TO RouMANIA. By Derek Patmore. 19309. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii+ 157 pp. Illus. 1Ios. 6d.) 


THE obvious sincerity of this appreciation of Roumania is attractive, 
but it is also a little misleading to anyone who wishes to obtain a wholly 
truthful picture. It is not suggested that Mr. Patmore presumes to 
write an exhaustive study; true, he covered a great deal of ground, 
exploring Bucharest, the Regat and Transylvania, but for the most part 
he stayed in the “ big houses,’’ and gives a leisured impression of their 
atmosphere. The air of those boyars’ houses is subtly fascinating, the 
people are very kind, combining simplicity with wealth, their conversa- 
tion is cultured and witty, and, more often than not, nostalgic; they 
belong to more spacious days. But even in these people there is that 
same core of vitality which is so powerful in the great peasant popula- 
tion; it runs right through the country, inspiring men of all classes who 
have lived off the soil and have fought for centuries to defend it. The 
sense of Roumania’s beauty is in this book, but not that of her aliveness. 
The photographs are very fine. W. E. B. 
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149*. THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES AND THE LEAGUE OF NaTions. By 
S. Shepard Jones. 1939. (New York: Princeton University 
Press, American Scandinavian Foundation; London: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xvi-+ 298 pp. I4s.) 


In view of the present state of affairs, this book makes sad reading. 
Everyone knows the great work of the Scandinavian States as active 
members of the League of Nations, and Mr. Shepard Jones has provided 
us with an excellent study of this subject. He has made use of all 
available sources of reference, and appends a long and valuable biblio- 
graphy. 

The author is not unbiased against the ‘“‘ Great Powers ’’ when he 
comes to the fundamental problem of the constitution of the League, 
or of any such league. Should representation be on a basis of equality, 
or on a proportional basis, and, if the latter method is selected, by 
whom and how are the proportions to be decided? This problem of 
equality as against an ordered and recognised inequality is as insoluble 
among States as among individuals, and Mr. Shepard Jones’ book 
provides only a confirmation of this viey. 

Chapter XIII is of particular interest in connection with present- 
day affairs, dealing with the Aland question, mandates under the 
League, and minorities, as well as the Corfu and Manchurian incidents 
and the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. S. ENGELSTED. 


150*. SWEDEN: A modern Democracy on Ancient Foundations. By 
Nils Herlitz. 1939. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xiii+127 pp. 9s.) 


“‘ THAT consciousness of common interest, which is the indispensable 
basis of a sound national life, was created in Sweden in times of war and 
difficulties, not by the command of a powerful monarch, but by the 
common work of free men.”’ From the early fifteenth century the 
Riksdag was summoned at frequent intervals and from the end of the 
sixteenth century the peasants were elected by popular vote amongst 
their own number, one for each hundred. At no period even in modern 
times has any particular section of the people monopolised the Riksdag. 
Obstruction is unknown and on the whole the Riksdag enjoys universal 
respect and it would be unfair to say that private interests are placed 
above the common good. The book contains some slight mistakes in 
regard to English institutions. An important book. 
ANNA STURGE. 


151*. REFORMER OCH Forsvar. (Reforms and Defence). By Ake 
Thulstrup. 1939. (Stockholm: Orientering i aktuella Amnen 
(Albert Bonnier). 8vo. 228 pp. Kr. 4.75; bound, Kr. 6.25.) 


Tuis book is an outline of Sweden’s history from 1920 to 1937 with 
particular emphasis on the influence which events in greater Europe 
had on her internal developments and foreign policy. 

It is perhaps regrettable that the author has not added a supple- 
mentary chapter giving an up-to-date review of the civil and military 
measures taken by Sweden to defend her neutrality in case of a world 
war. The particulars on Swedish defence are very scanty, and in view 
of the present international situation some more information on this 
subject would greatly enhance the value of this otherwise very in- 
formative book. A. H. HIcks. 
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152*. MODERN SWEDEN, as seen by an Englishwoman. By Cicely 
Hamilton. 1939. (London: Dent. 8vo. xii+ 226 pp. 
Illus. 7s. 6d.) 

QUITE a number of books have been published on Sweden in recent 
years so that it is all the more to Miss Hamilton’s credit that she has 
succeeded in throwing a good deal of fresh light on her subject. There 
is a slight lack of continuity in her book, but perhaps this adds to its 
fascination, 

I found her chapters on ‘‘ Own Homes ”’ and on the “‘ City and the 
Co-operative ”’ of particular interest, as they contained many observa- 
tions which previous writers on Sweden have not touched upon. Her 
chapter ‘‘ concerning edibles ’’ in which she mentions the quite in- 
credible irregularity of Swedish mealtimes is well observed and amusing 
and will be substantiated by anybody who has had similar experiences. 
She concludes her book with a short review of the outstanding points in 
Sweden’s history, with particular emphasis on the fine part played by 
that country in the Great War in alleviating the suffering of the stricken 
peoples of Europe. A. H. Hicks. 


153*. ASPECTS DE LA FINLANDE. By Henry de Chambon. 1939. 
(Paris: Editions de la Revue Parlementaire. 8vo. 248 pp. 
Illus. Map. 30 /fs.) 

TuIs book leaves the reader free to draw his own conclusions from 
facts compiled with diligence. The. most interesting chapters are 
perhaps those dealing with the gradual establishment of Finland 
as an independent State. In 1809, when Sweden lost Finland to 
Russia, Finland became an autonomous Grand Duchy under Russian 
rule, and remained in this state until 1914. That year saw a great 
revival of national consciousness. Finnish patriots first turned to 
Sweden asking for help in their struggle for independence. But 
Sweden feared getting embroiled with Russia and refused. The 
Finns then sent out feelers towards Germany, and in IgI5 a small 
contingent cf German volunteers was dispatched. Finns were also 
recruited for the German army, and fought on the Eastern front up 
to 1917, when they returned to Finland to help in the struggle for 
independence. They were aided by the Germans, who intended to 
use Finland as a base for an attack on St. Petersburg. But after the 
Russian revolution and the subsequent cessation of hostilities between 
Russia and Germany, no further German troops were sent. In 
January 1918 Finnish independence was recognised by both Russia 
and Germany. Happily the danger of German tutelage was nullified 
by the victory of the Allies. In 1920 the Aland Islands, claimed 
equally by Sweden and Finland, were awarded to the latter country 
by the League of Nations. Of late years, chiefly through the influence 
of M. Sandler, the Swedish Minister of Foreign affairs, very cordial 
relations have existed between Finland and the other Scandinavian 
countries. ANNA STURGE. 


154*. DENMARK: A Social Laboratory. By Peter Manniche. 1939. 
(Copenhagen: G. E. Gad; London: Oxford University Press. 

204 pp. 55.) 
PETER MANNICHE, the Principal of the International People’s 
College at Elsinore, gives in his book a condensed survey of the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement in Denmark, its causes and effects. 
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He explains how Denmark’s co-operative movement was not the result 
of theory, but rather a spontaneous, sporadic and non-political move- 
ment prompted solely by practical needs. While the town movement 
limits the liability of its members and shows the influence of a collective 
body, the farmers’ co-operative is based on its members being jointly 
responsible for any obligations incurred by them, and shows the 
influence of a group of individuals. The farmer, freed from the 
merchandising aspect of his job, is at liberty to concentrate on the pro- 
duction of superior crops and livestock and the adaptation of his 
production to any changes in the foreign market which may become 
necessary. 

The life and work of Grundtvig, the founder of the Danish folk 
high schools and the schools themselves, are described. Mr. Manniche 
emphasises that nobody can understand the peculiar national culture 
of Denmark without reference to her folk high schools. A further 
chapter deals with social legislation, of which voluntary sickness 
insurance appears to be built up on particularly sound principles, 
and in his concluding chapter Mr. Manniche gives us an attractive 
picture of life in a Danish village. A. H. Hicks. 


155*. DANISH DELIGHT. By Monica Redlich. 1939. (London: 
Duckworth. 8vo. 272 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


It is difficult to class Danish Delight. The book might be placed 
amongst the guide-books of foreign countries, but it could equally 
well find its way into the category of light novels. 

It is a journal of a year spent in Denmark. Monica Redlich’s 
impressions, however, are chiefly of Copenhagen, as she came to know 
it. She has a delightful sense of humour and a very keen perception 
of things she sees and people she meets. 

Although the book has no apparent plan, it succeeds in giving 
a vivid picture of Denmark, sensible, gay, with a peacefulness which 
must appeal to readers at home and abroad at this time of general 
unrest. K. V. BAILEY. 


156*. Norway: Changing and Changeless. By Agnes Rothery. 1939. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. Illus. Maps. 294 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

Miss RoTuEry has put on record a good description of the scenery, 
the social condition, and the culture of Norway. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and is provided with a full bibliography of English 
and American works on Norwegian history, art and literature. 


157. L’ENTENTE BALTIQUE. By Bronius Kazlauskas. 1939. (Paris: 
Sirey. 8vo. 327 pp.) 

Das 1st PoLtEN! By F. W. von Oertzen. 1939. (Miinchen: 

Albert Langen and George Miller. 8vo. 251 pp. Rm. 3.60.) 


158*. THE Batic StaTEs : Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. 1938. (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 8vo. 194 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE present book on Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania is issued as a 
link in a series published by the R.I.I.A. with the object of furnishing 
a review of the historical background and political and economic 
development and structure of a stretch of countries as well as of 
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their relations to their neighbours. An account of the economy of 
the Balkans was published earlier in the same series. 

The present description of the three small Baltic States consists 
of two parts. The first deals with the historical and political con- 
ditions. Thus, for instance, the development away from the demo- 
cratic constitutions of 1920-22 to the various forms of national 
dictatorship is explained. Each individual country is described 
separately—its differences and similarities in development traced. 
This also applies to each country’s position in foreign policy, where 
emphasis is placed in particular on their relations to Russia, Germany, 
Poland, Scandinavia and the League. A special chapter deals with 
special Lithuanian problems: Memel and Vilna. 

The second part of the book deals with the economic and financial 
development of these States. It begins with the description of the 
1919-30 period: the building up of the production apparatus, of 
foreign trade and balances of payment, as well as of finances, e.g. 
standard of coinage, monetary and capital problems, banking and 
public economy. Along these same lines the effect of the 1931 crisis 
is examined, as also the laws resulting therefrom and the economic 
development in general up to the summer of 1938. In conclusion 
the present economic position of the country is shown against this 
background. This part of the book contains a great deal of statistical 
material. A. H. 


159*. THE NATIONAL INCOME OF POLAND and POLAND’s FOREIGN 
TRADE. Monographs Nos. 4 and 5 of the Birmingham In- 
formation Service on Slavonic Countries July 1937 and July 
1939. 

THE first of these documents provides much interesting material 
on real income in Poland, together with valuable statistics on business 
conditions over the period 1928-37. The second contains an analysis 
of the conditions determining the character and direction of Polish 
trade and of the changes which have taken place in recent years. 


They form a most valuable guide to pre-war conditions in Poland. 
M. B. 


160*. PoLanD. By W. J. Rose. 1939. (Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, Ltd. Sm. 8vo. 244 pp. Maps. 


PROFESSOR RosE deals briefly with the history of Poland before 
1914, but adequately enough to provide the necessary background 
for readers who are not acquainted with that great heritage of the 
Polish nation. He gives in some detail the little-known history of 
Poland during the war of 1914-18, and the early struggles with the 
Soviets before the eastern boundaries were agreed early in 1921. But 
the main part of his book is concerned with the building up of the 
Polish Commonwealth from countries which had been for over a 
century under alien rule and had moreover been subject for four years 
to the devastation of war. Of this work of reconstruction the author 
was an eye-witness, for he was a social worker in Warsaw from 1919 
to 1927. He describes the internal difficulties under which Poland 
achieved the relative prosperity which was hers until the German 
invasion in September 1939, and, with a light hand, the foreign policy 
pursued in recent years by which she sought—in vain as the event 
proved, to avoid conflict with either of her powerful ne 
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161*, POLENS STELLUNG IN OSTMITTELEUROPA IN GESCHICHTE UND 
GEGENWART (Schriften der Hochschule fiir Politik, herausge- 
geben von Paul Meier-Benneckenstein, Vol. 46). By Dr. 
Herbert Ludat. 1939. (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt 
Verlag. 8vo. 35 pp. 80 Pf.) 


Dr. Lupat is the leader of the seminar for East Middle Europe of 
the Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin. The present study on Poland 
is part of a series on the conception and form of National Socialism, 
and is the reprint of a lecture delivered in the Hochschule in February 
1939. The date of delivery explains the now somewhat out-of-date 
statement that the nations of the so-called middle zone, Poland 
among them, can now rely for defence against Bolshevism on the 
mighty strength and defence of Greater Germany, “‘ which advances 
in its National Socialist philosophy the concept of the nation and 
therefore is conscious of freedom from any kind of Imperialism.” 


162*. THE AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY OF COLONEL BEcK. By J. H. 
Harley. Based on the Polish by Conrad Wrzos. Introduction 
by Count Edward Raczynski. 1939. (London: Hutchin- 
son. 8vo. Illus. 199 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs brief account of Colonel Beck’s life, and especially of his 
policy in recent years, has a tragic interest at the moment. There 
is a very useful appendix containing extracts from his more important 
speeches in the last six years. In the last of these, a declaration in 
the Polish Seym on May 5th, 1939, he said that peace, like almost 
all things of this world, has its price, high but definable. ‘‘ We in 
Poland do not know the conception of peace at any price. There is 
only one thing in the life of men, nations and States which is above 
price—and that is honour.” 


U.S.S.R. 


163*. TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE U.S.S.R. By Michael 
Florinsky. 1939. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 


vili + 245 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tus is a wholly admirable survey of Soviet Russia to-day; in- 
formative, critical, succinct: not a spare word or a loose idea from 
cover to cover. Dr. Florinsky first briefly sketches the background 
of Tzarist Russia which produced Bolshevism, and concludes that the 
Imperial régime was not really overthrown: it collapsed as a result 
of its own inner weakness and flagrant ineptitude. In his analysis 
of the Soviet judiciary, planning, taxation and the reorganisation of 
the All-Russian Communist party, Dr. Florinsky provides a valuable 
aid to popular knowledge of the Soviet system. Many fallacies must 
be exploded by the light thrown on the incidence of indirect taxation 
in the U.S.S.R., the erratic vicissitudes of the Plan, Soviet participation 
in World Revolution, especially in Spain. By and large, Dr. Florinsky 
considers that ‘‘ even when full allowance is made for the relatively 
short time the Soviet experiment has been in operation, there is nothing 
in the record so far to justify its claim to superiority over a system 
based on private initiative and private enterprise.” 

Among so much well-balanced comment, the verdict on Soviet 
education alone seems somewhat arbitrary. Too little credit is given, 
I think, to the results of equality of opportunity in the U.S.S.R., 
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while the pressure of dogmatism in the schools entirely dominates the 
picture. But this is a small point in a most useful book. 
VIOLET CONOLLY. 


164*. Diz RussIscHE REvoLuTion. Eine kritische Wiirdigung aus dem 
Nachlass von Rosa Luxemburg. Erste vollstandige Ausgabe 
herausgegeben von “‘ Neurer Weg.” 1939. (Paris: Verlag 
Jean Flory. 8vo. 64 pp. 7.50 /rs.) 


Tuis little pamphlet, originally published in an incomplete text in 
1922, was well worth re-editing. What a rappel al’ordre for the debased 
coinage of Communist propaganda to-day! Here, Rosa Luxemburg 
critically surveys the course of the Soviet Revolution and roundly 
denounces its errors. In phrases as axiomatic as prophetic, she 
admonishes the Proletariat against the “‘ Hurrahstimmung ” towards 
Russia and the folly of making virtues of the Bolshevik necessities. 
For the Bolshevik Revolution, she points out, was confronted by 
extraordinary difficulties and forced to hedge and compromise all 
round. She takes Lenin to task for his short-sighted agrarian policy, 
for the stifling of political democracy in Russia, for the Soviet nation- 
ality policy and for the tyranny of Soviet bureaucracy. The spurious 
proletarian dictatorship of a “ handful of politicians’’ or “ Cliquen- 
wirtschaft,” of the Soviet Government thoroughly disgusts her. 
In all this she shows her genius for hitting the nail on the head, 
her sturdy intellectual independence, her vehement, racy style. Rosa 
Luxemburg’s revolutionary zeal and her passionate love of liberty 
landed her in the Socialist’s chronic dilemma, though she never faced 
it squarely. ‘“‘ Freiheit ist immer nur die Freiheit des anders Den- 
kenden,” she cries. But how reconcile this fine sentiment with the 
Sturm und Drang of building Socialism in an unregenerate land? 
Rosa Luxemburg passes serenely on. Nationalism in post-1918 Europe 
is discussed in a separate chapter, and indiscriminately reviled as a 
bourgeois anti-revolutionary device. But whether right or wrong— 
and on the nationality problem she rants as glibly as any doctrinaire— 
Rosa Luxemburg is an exhilarating polemist and a remarkable per- 
sonality whom history should rescue from her present oblivion. 

VIOLET CONOLLY. 


165*., SOVIETS IN THE ArcTic. An historical economic and political 
study of the Soviet advance into the Arctic. By T. A. Tara- 
couzio. 1938. (New York: Macmillan. La. 8vo. xiv + 
563 pp. Bibl.,maps. 32s. 6d.) 

WRITTEN under the auspices of the Bureau of International Re- 
search, Harvard University and Radcliffe College, this is an important 
and scholarly study of the Soviet Arctic, its geography, exploration, 
development and international significance. 

By the Decree of April 15th, 1926, the U.S.S.R. claimed all lands 
and islands discovered or yet to be discovered within the sector from 
the North Pole to Murmansk on the west and to the Bering Strait on 
the east. It is not unlikely that Imperial Russian Government 
archives envisaged such a claim based on the sector theory, and that 
when the Soviet came to deal with the matter, the outlines of the 
Decree were ready at hand. 

The Decree raises interesting questions of international law, and 
the author discusses the whole subject in considerable detail and with 
commendable documentation. 

No. 6.—VOL. XVIII. 2E 
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Under the old régime little attention was paid to the development 
of the Russian Arctic, and much of the pioneering was left to foreign 
enterprise, of which a notable example was the Kara Sea route sponsored 
by Mr. Jonas Leid. 

Under the Soviet, however, there has been an enthusiastic Drang 
nach Norden and immense activity in opening up the country by sea, 
land and air. The author has marshalled all the main facts that are 
available as to these developments, and the value of his work is en- 
hanced by the inclusion of translations of most of the Soviet decrees 
relating to the subject and by an excellent series of maps and an 
exhaustive bibliography. NorRMAN NEVILLE. 


166*. MEMUARI POSLANNIKA. (Memoirs of an Envoy.) By K. V. 
Ozols. 1938. (Paris: Dom Knigi. 8vo. 268 pp.) 


M. Ozots, a Latvian by birth, was an engineer in the service of the 
Russian Government during the War and later, by the chances of war 
and revolution, one of the first Latvian diplomats in Moscow. He 
writes in Russian and his attitude towards Russia, old and new, is 
typical of a Russian of the old régime. After the Soviet Revolution he 
returned to Latvia from America, where he had been on a Russian 
Military Mission, and was successively member of the Soviet-Latvian 
Peace Delegation in Moscow, President of the Soviet-Latvian Re- 
evacuation Commission and Latvian Minister in Moscow: excellent 
opportunities it might seem for observing not only the course of Soviet- 
Latvian relations in a critical formative period, but also the develop- 
ment of the Russian revolution at close quarters. The results are 
disappointing, but perhaps inevitable in the case of a foreign diplomat 
living in the abnormal conditions of the Legation compound in 
Moscow. There are many entertaining reminiscences of Soviet per- 
sonalities of the day, including Lenin, but little or nothing about the 
general state of Russia. Like an oasis in the Soviet desert, M. Ozols 
recalls his colleagues of the Moscow diplomatic corps, but unfortunately 
these pen-pictures describe nobody of much general interest. 

VIOLET CONOLLY. 


167. RussIA—FRIEND OR FOE? By Pat Sloan. 1939. (London: 
Frederick Muller. 8vo. 200 pp. 5s.) 


TORPEDOED on publication by the recent Soviet-Nazi Agreements, 
this plea for an Anglo-Soviet Pact is now but so much labour lost for 
Russia. Ideology, Soviet or Nazi, is a treacherous foothold for 
political prognostication and, in Mr. Sloan’s case, a fatal sophistical 
trap. 

But the book is open to criticism on other points than this fortuitous 
reductio ad absurdum of its main thesis. The author’s prejudice in 
favour of Soviet Communism and against Fascism is so strong that he 
cannot see straight in either case. His picture of the internal state 
of Russia is as wildly exaggerated as is his account of the anti-social 
tendencies of Fascist Italy. Then his handling of the bourgeois bogey 
of world revolution is clumsy. The plain fact is that since 1925-26 
Soviet Russia has deliberately soft-pedalled world revolution, but 
rather than admit this in so many words, Mr. Sloan embarks on an 
euphuistic etiolation of world revolution qua People’s Governments 
which, instead of reassuring, would alienate all conservative opinion. 
Mr. Sloan emphasises Russia’s fine international peace record, although 
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all the official quotations in the world would not prove that com- 
munism has not been and may not be spread by force. I also cannot 
agree with Mr. Sloan’s debonair dismissal of the effect of the big 
purges on the Army and industry. VIOLET CONOLLY. 


168*. L’AsIE CENTRALE SOVIETIQUE ET LE KAZAKHSTAN. By Charles 
Steber. 1939. (Paris: Editions Sociales Internationales. 


8vo. 301 pp. Maps. 35 /7s.) 


NEAR EAST 


169*. LA VIE JURIDIQUE DES PEuPLEs: Bibliothéque de droit contem- 
porain, sous la direction de H. Levy-Ullmann et B. Mirkine- 
Guetzevitch. TuRQUIE. 1939. (Paris: Delagrave. 8vo. 
404 pp. 80 /rs.) 

Tus work, written by a panel of Turkish jurists, is published 
under the editorship of the two eminent Professors of the University 
of Paris; their foreword is perhaps the best review for it. 

Every chapter has a historical résumé giving a glimpse of the old 
order which has been superseded by the new. Perhaps this is the 
difference between the political philosopher and the reformer; the 
latter does not wait for the customs of the people to formulate the need 
for new legislation : he anticipates it. The reader, lay or professional, 
will learn in this book how a country ruled for centuries by the laws 
of Islam changed suddenly the “ Cheriat ’’ and the “ Fikih”’ for laws 
borrowed with magnificent impartiality from Roman, Teuton or Gaul. 
If the reader perseveres until p. 154, he will find that the marriage 
laws of Calvin’s country have been successfully adopted where before 
a man could have not more than four wives, and a woman enjoyed 
half the privileges of man, except that he could have been bastinadoed 
and she could not. 

Future historians will rate the present reform with great racial 
movements or deep changes in past centuries. Their success already 
makes the political aspirations contained at the end of the book an 
established fact. Turkey is at present engaged in a great industrial 
plan; she is well aware of the growing-pains of her Western sisters, 
and the social legislation, amply expounded in the present volume, is 
calculated to overcome such drawbacks. NESTOR. 


169a*. DiE BEDUINEN. By Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, unter Mitar- 
beitung von Erich Braunlich und Werner Caskel. Band I: 
Die Beduinstimme in Mesopotémien und Syrien. 1939. 
(Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 8vo. xi-+ 387 pp. Rm. 24.) 


TuIs is the first volume of an ambitiously planned survey of all 
the Bedouin tribes in the Near East, which has been in preparation for 
over twenty-five years. The main part of the work consists of detailed 
and annotated lists of tribes and sub-tribes, with the names and 
genealogies of their shaykhs, approximate numbers and ranges; to 
each is prefixed a short historical account, compiled for the most part 
by Dr. Werner Caskel. The value of the work to historians and to 
students of contemporary affairs is self-evident, and it can only be 
regretted that the issue of the four remaining volumes will probably 
be suspended. oe. ee 
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170. SyrIA As It Is. By Helen Cameron Gordon. 1939. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. viii-+ 2II pp. Ios. 6d.) 


SYRIA as it is—a brave title! Helen Cameron Gordon obviously 
has a love for the parts of the country in which she has twice travelled, 
but to sum up Syria “ as it is’ baffles those who have given their lives 
to the study and service of the country. This same difficulty was, 
probably unconsciously, in the mind of the author, for over ninety of 
its 21I pages are devoted to the telling of legends and history of long 
ago. Indeed, the motives which prompted Zenoubia, Antar and Habla, 
Sief-ed-Danla, are easier to gauge than those of present-day politician 
and ecclesiastic. 

Syria is most “as it is”’ and at its very best to the one who will go 
back year by year to the same village and remain there through harvest 
and grape-picking and all the really important things of life. The 
book includes some good photographs of buildings, one being that of a 
fascinating, dark, mysterious street of Aleppo, the most ancient city 
of the world and the least altered. MARGARET KINNAIRD. 


171*, THE SUEZ CANAL, ITs PAST, PRESENT AND FuTurRE. By Lt.-Col. 
Sir Arnold Wilson. Second Edition. 1939. (London: Oxford 
University Press. 215 pp. 15s.) 

The first edition of this standard work was reviewed in the Journal in 
the May-June issue, 1934. 


AFRICA 


172. THE LAND OF EcypT. By Robin Fedden. 1939. (London: 
Batsford. 8vo. 120 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuls is a book that would profit an intending visitor to Egypt to 
have under his hand. Embellished by a hundred and thirty illustra- 
tions of varying merit and interest, and provided with a map, it 
presents an attractive study of the country and its inhabitants, and 
though it is not easy to find something fresh to say upon a subject so 
familiar, Mr. Fedden has contrived to do so. He has certain qualifica- 
tions essential to every descriptive writer, notably the capacity to 
remark and record the picturesque, and the instinct to discard the 
commonplace. For this reason the book is often provocative, a virtue 
of no small merit in one of its type. Incidentally his style would be 
improved by less flamboyancy, and fewer adjectives. 

The main theme is the fellah, and the fellah’s reaction to modern 
conditions. This reaction Mr. Fedden analyses shrewdly, and his 
conclusions are interesting. He recognises his subject’s good points, 
but considers that the fellah ‘‘ lacks drive, he can create and energise 
no new idea.” 

No one who knows provincial Egypt will quarrel with the judgment. 
On the other hand, others may disagree with Mr. Fedden’s belief that 
the fellah’s ‘‘ crimes are repented an hour later.’’ Repentance, as the 
West understands the word, is unknown in Egypt. 

Other outstanding chapters are one dealing with the arts and 
handicrafts, and another an historical retrospect of Alexandria. Finally 
the author considers the political future, stating the problem thus: 
“To create a nation is one thing, to govern it another,’’ and suggests 
that the solution lies with the middle classes. That is a reasonable con- 
jecture : less so, perhaps, is his belief that ‘ the social scene at present 
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is a perfect setting for a revolution.’’ But, as has been said already, 
this book is pleasantly provocative. P. G. ELcoop. 


173*. THE CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND: A Demographic Study. By 
Robert R. Kuczynski. 1939. (London: Oxford University 
Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 
Xviili + 579 pp. Maps, bibl. 30s.; to Members, 21s.) 


OF the valuable material collected by Dr. Kuczynski in connection 
with the African Research Survey, the present volume represents no 
more than a section. It comprises an exhaustive and objective study 
of the material relating to the demography of two areas in the ad- 
ministration of which three colonial Powers, each with a different 
policy, have participated. German, French and British sources have 
all been carefully sifted ; and the book is noteworthy for the discriminat- 
ing use to which the author has put the annual reports of the mandatory 
Powers to the Council of the League of Nations and the Minutes of the 
Sessions of the Permanent Mandates Commission. The general con- 
clusion of the study is that there is no evidence as to whether in the 
territories as a whole the native population has increased or decreased 
since the first contacts with European administration ; and the same 
is true of the individual parts, but with the striking exception of 
British Togoland where the population has increased since the grant 
of the Mandate to the British. 

There are no adequate census returns and the registration of births 
and deaths can hardly be said to have begun; and it is only for 
certain special categories of Natives, such as plantation and railway 
labourers and prisoners, that information on diseases and mortality 
is readily available. In this field of inquiry there is evidence to show 
that the mortality rate among the plantation labourers of German 
Cameroons remained high all through the régime, in spite of the good 
living conditions which obtained during at least its later years. There 
is no doubt that the rate was high among the labourers engaged by 
the French administration in the construction of the Cameroons 
Central Railway between 1922 and 1928, being as high as 100 per 1000 
in each of the first two years. On the other hand, Dr. Kuczynski is 
able to state that the mortality rate among plantation labourers in 
British Cameroons is much lower than it was under the German régime. 

The book is not written for the general reader and, unless the student 
has some knowledge of the geographical background it is not always 
easy for him to appreciate the full significance of the statistics with 
which it deals. Yet it contains material on matters of common 
interest, especially its incidental references to German, French and 
British methods of colonial administration in so far as they are reflected 
in the demographic situation. Especially interesting is the light which 
its figures throw on the opportunities for the settlement of German 
nationals in the former German colony of Cameroons. In British 
Cameroons the confiscated plantations were put up for auction in 
1924, and most of the buyers were the former German owners, who in 
the following year entered once more into possession. This develop- 
ment is reflected in the statistics: ‘‘ While the great majority of the 
71 white inhabitants in 1924 were British, the 179 white inhabitants 
of 1925 included 125 Germans.”” The number of Germans in British 

1 The chapters on the Cameroons should be read in conjunction with M. 
Labouret’s Le Cameroun, which provides that general background against which 
it is important to set the results of statistical inquiry. 
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Cameroons has grown steadily, until in 1937 they numbered 253 out 
of a total population of 408; whereas the British population in the 


same year was 85, or slightly more than a third of the German total. 
S. J. K. Baker. 


174*, Etuiopia. An Empire in the Making. By Fernando Quaranta. 
With a Foreword by Lord Hailey. 1939. (London: P. S. 
King. xi-+ 120 pp. Map and illus. 7s. 6d.) 

THE author, who is attached to the Study Section of the Ministry 
of Italian Africa, writes with full knowledge of his subject, which is 
the rapid examination and development of the resources of Ethiopia. 
Italy has spared neither money nor effort nor brains in the work. 
There has been money in abundance and specialist skilled advice and 
direction in matters of settlement, scientific research into health 
services for men, plants and animals, and in every other department. 
The settlement experiment will be watched with great interest. 

There are at present three forms of settlement. One is carried out 
by the Association of ex-Service Men, and consists of peasant settle- 
ment on the highlands on somewhat the same lines as that in the 
Pontine Marshes in Italy, and has so far provided for 103 families; 
a second, by land companies, assisted by State loans, is run on the 
métayage system, and by May last had provided for 330 families; a 
third provides for large farming calling for a considerable use of native 
labour; in addition, there are some 300 ventures in market-gardening, 
etc. If these plans are extended in scale, the results may be important ; 
Lord Hailey points out in his foreword that success would mean 
a change in the balance of European interests in Africa if Ethiopia ever 
became the seat of a large permanent European population. 

The greatest visible achievement is in the provision of roads and 
the improvement of communications. Surveying for minerals has 
not so far resulted in the discovery of petroleum, but gold and tin, 
and, on a rather larger scale, platinum, are being worked. Good 
progress is being made with the health and veterinary services and 
with scientific preparations for the growing of coffee, cotton and other 
crops on a large scale. 

Baron Quaranta’s book is concerned with material development, 
and, though something is said of the rebuilding of native villages, 
there is little information on the policy which has been adopted on 
native administration generally, though he states that administrators 
refrain, wherever possible, from interfering with local traditions and 
customs, and that active steps are being taken to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the natives and thereby raise the standard of living 
by fostering and improving native agriculture and native stock-raising. 
On the general questions of the relations between the State and its 
Ethiopian subjects there are many points on which information would 
be welcomed, but all of those are outside the scope of the present 
work. 

The book is provided with maps, and is admirably illustrated. 

MARGARET BRYANT. 


175. L’ETHIOPIE ET LA SOCIETE DES NaTIons. By Léon-Jean Gibot. 
1939. (Paris: Donit-Montchiestien. 137 pp. Frs. 25.) 


176*. Morocco AWAKES. By Captain F. H. Mellor. 1939. (London : 
Methuen. 8vo. xviii + 260 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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177*. QUADERNI DELLO STUDIO FIORENTINO DI POLITICA ESTERA, 
Nos. 4 and 5. 1939. APPUNTI SULLA QUESTIONE TUNISINA 
and FRANCIA ED ITALIA DI FRONTE AL PROBLEMA DI GIBUTI. 
By Mario Toscano. (Florence. 8vo. 34 pp. 53 pp. 4 ire.) 


Fully documented studies of the Jibuti and Tunis questions from the 
Italian point of view. 


178*. FUR DAS RoTE KREUz IN AZTHIOPIEN. By Sidney H. Brown. 
1939. (Zurich/New York: Europa Verlag. 248 pp., maps. 
6 Sw. frs.) 


INDIA 


179*. THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES OR COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 
IN INDIA. By K. B. Krishna. 1939. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 359 pp. 15s.) 

THIS work is by a convinced Communist who wholeheartedly 
approves the conditions created by the Bolshevist régime in Russia 
and who wishes to see a similar state of affairs created in his native 
country, India. According to Mr. Krishna the whole problem referred 
to in his book is the creation of the Imperialist Government in its 
attempt to keep India in subjection by a policy of counterpoise, 
i.e., of setting class against class. This policy has been followed 
consistently from the days of Warren Hastings to the present day and 
is still being followed. The attempt is to break up the national forces 
which should be united in claiming Swaraj and reduce them to suppliants 
for favour. The various “‘ interests, classes and communities ” were 
at first sought out by the Government, but later developed of their own 
accord. The author considers them quite artificial. As an orthodox 
Marxist he denies that there are any vital questions other than economic 
questions which should unite or separate human beings. The problem 
is to organise all inhabitants of India, Hindus, Moslems, Christians, 
Parsees, etc., even including the Anglo-Indians, into a United National 
Front that will sweep away Imperialism and incidentally Communal- 
ism. In fact the worst Communalist is the Hindu or Moslem who 
observes his religion in the day and disregards it in the dark when 
convenient : e.g. the Hindu who surreptitiously butchers cattle and 
competes with the Moslem butcher, or the Sikh who cultivates tobacco 
in competition with non-Sikhs and who in aid of his business has to 
invoke religious antagonism against his rivals as his real motives 
must be hidden. No doubt the author would abolish all religions. 
“Neither the Hindu nor the Moslem can emancipate himself without 
freeing the Indian Society from Islam and Hinduism.’ In any case 
the unfortunate ‘‘ Imperialist ’’ Government can clearly do no good. 
When Communalism is abolished, as in Ceylon, the motive is the same, 
the maintenance of the counterpoise policy. Incidentally when the 
day of Swaraj comes the masses of India are expected to deal with their 
middle classes in the ruthless manner of their comrades in Russia. 

H. S. CHATFIELD. 


180*. CHANGING INDIA. An anthology of Writings from Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy to Jawaharlal Nehru. Edited by Raja Rao and 
Iqbal Singh. 1939. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 271 
Pp. 5s-) 

THE compilers of this anthology have set out to give a compre- 
hensive idea of the development of Indian thought during the last 
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hundred years, by means of extracts from the writings of twenty-one 
representative thinkers. They believe that the evolution of Indian 
thought has not been haphazard, but consistent and logical, and they 
discern in its development three phases. The first was one of be- 
wildered admiration and imitation ; the second was marked by hostility 
and resistance; and the third, as yet barely recognised either in India 
or Great Britain, shows signs of a more correct perspective and juster 
understanding. 

It is in the light of this third phase, and of a juster estimate of what 
the impact of Western on Indian civilisation has done for their country, 
that Mr. Raja Rao and Mr. Iqbal Singh have written their admirable 
biographical introductions to each of the authors quoted. It is 
seldom in recent Indian publications that one meets such objective 
and illuminating attempts to assess the formative influences in Indian 
thought. The introductions are succinct, pregnant and fair. 

The extracts, running to about two thousand words each, begin 
with a quotation from the writings of Raja Rammohun Roy, “ first 
of the moderns,” and end with three selections from the writings of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘“‘ with whom Indian Nationalism has come of age. 
The majority of those quoted are political writers, but poets, artists, 
a scientist and social reformer are also included in the anthology, and 
the selections from their writings have been carefully made to summarise, 
as far as possible, the philosophy of the person quoted. H. Gray. 


18x. HEALTH AND NUTRITION IN INDIA. By N. Gangulee. 1939. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 307 pp. 15s.) 


PROFESSOR GANGULEE has performed a signal service by bringing 
together the main facts with regard to the modern science of nutrition, 
the extent and results of malnutrition in India and the social and 
economic conditions responsible for the present disastrous prevalence 
of malnutrition in India. As an agricultural economist he is well 
qualified to make recommendations designed to promote better 
cultivation and to enable an improved output to result in a more 
adequate diet for the workers. His chief contribution is, perhaps, the 
emphasis that he places on the need for immediate action, and the 
recommendations made for such action. The principal immediate 
cause of malnutrition is, he argues, fundamentally economic. ‘ The 
working class suffers from malnutrition not because it is ignorant, 
but because it is poor.’’ Remedies should therefore be sought in the 
directions of agrarian reform, a reorientation of Indian agriculture, 
the arresting of soil impoverishment, research into plant genetics, 
and the provision of adequate financial resources to prosecute the 
desired reforms. VERA ANSTEY. 


182. THE MAN BEHIND THE PLouGH. By M. Azizul Huque. 1939. 
(Calcutta: The Book Company. 385 pp. Rs. 5.) 


Mr. M. Azizut HuguE—with his great experience both of the daily 
life of the Bengal peasant, and as a member of numerous local authori- 
ties, Boards of Inquiries and Committees—is admirably qualified to 
present a realistic picture of the trials and tribulations of the Indian 
ryot. He undertakes an excellent factual survey of the physical and 
agricultural conditions and of the legal background of the problem 
in Bengal, and supplies his own interpretation of the situation and 
solutions for the fundamental defects revealed. Finally he presents 
a short summary of the various agricultural “ plans” adopted in 
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various countries, and suggests the lines along which experience 
gained elsewhere may be applied in India. VERA ANSTEY. 


183*. THE RESTORATION OF THE PEASANTRIES : with especial reference 
to that of India. By G. T. Wrench. 1939. (London: C. W. 
Daniel. 8vo. 147 pp. 6s.) 

IN an earlier inquiry, The Wheel of Life, Dr. Wrench showed the 
ultimate denendence of human health and life on the condition of the 
soil. The present work is in the main an impassioned plea for the 
maintenance or, where it is disappearing, the restoration of peasant 
agriculture as the best method of preventing the destruction of the 
fertility of the soil by reckless exploitation, and by modern systems 
which fail to return to the soil the elements of which it is robbed. 
The outstanding example of the scrupulous return to the soil of the riches 
which it loses in cultivation is the age-long tradition of Chinese farming, 
in a country continuously cultivated through the ages. 

Dr. Wrench’s thesis is that the progressive destruction of the village 
community, with its traditional knowledge and practice of agriculture, 
undermined in every country where the modern money economy 
penetrates, should be stemmed if even more wholesale destruction of 
the soil is to be prevented. This cannot be done in Asia by economic 
means alone. He agrees with Mr. Gandhi that the preservation of 
the simple agricultural virtues in the Indian village, for instance, 
depends not merely on defence against usury and other evils, but on 
the maintenance of the principles of simplicity of life and self-control 
inculcated by Indian religions. M. B. 


184. BHOPAL IN 1936-1937. Issued by the Publicity Officer, Govern- 
ment of Bhopal. 1939. (Bombay: Times of India Press. 
8vo. 121 pp.) 

A review, admirably written, of the administration of one of the most 
progressive of the Indian States. Its most interesting points are the 
failure of probibition and the drastic action which had to be taken against 


political agitation fomented by the Congress organisation in British India. 
MESTON. 


185. InDIA’s DEMAND FOR FREEDOM! 1939. Published for the 
University Labour Federation by Laurence and Wishart Ltd. 
(London. 8vo. 32 pp. 2d.) 

186*. Democracy FoRInpIA. By H.N. Brailsford. Tract Series No. 
248. 1939. (London: Fabian Society. 8vo. 15 pp. 2d.) 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


187*. NETHERLANDS INDIA: A STUDY OF PLURAL Economy. By J.S. 
Furnivall. Introduction by Jonkheer R. A. C. de Graeff. 
1939. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xxiv + 502 pp. 
Maps. 25s.) 

188*. LA PoLITIQUE MUSULMANE ET COLONIALE DES Pays-Bas. By 
G. H. Bousquet. 1939. (Paris: Paul Hartmann, for the 
Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 8vo. xi- 167 pp. 


frs. 25). 

THE science of colonisation embraces no study more fascinating or 
instructive than that of the “ plural economy ”’ system developed by 
the Dutch in their Far Eastern empire, particularly as compared with 
the British system, and to this study Mr. Furnivall’s book is an im- 
portant contribution. He has succeeded in presenting in admirably 
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readable form the results of an intricate technical examination, the 
extent of which may be gauged by his long index of references. 

“Plural Economy ”’ is explained by the author as resting upon 
Dutch recognition of the plural, or, as they prefer to call it, the dual 
character of Netherlands Indian society, and it finds its general ex- 
pression in the conservation of the native social order by a policy 
of indirect rule; herein lies a major point of contrast with what he 
terms the “ nationalist ’’ system of the British. Which will prove the 
more successful, he says, only time can show, “ if, that is,’”’ as he rather 
ominously adds, “time allows for the conduct of either experiment 
to any end but anarchy.” 

A pleasing aspect of this book is its unbiased approach. Mr. 
Furnivall surveys, one by one, the successive administrations which 
have held sway in Netherlands India during its long and picturesque 
documented history. A valuable comparison is drawn between the 
work of Raffles and that of Daendels, his predecessor, in which due 
credit is given to the relative advantages enjoyed by the former. In 
another arresting section Mr. Furnivall makes impartial criticism of 
the respective Dutch and British colonial educational policy. “In 
education, as in so many aspects of social life, the attempt to make 
Netherlands India a home for Europeans has made it a better home 
for Orientals.”’ 

The same scrupulous fairness has been applied even to the deplorable 
tragedy of 1623 at Amboyna, which, in his words, “is still known to 
English historians as ‘the massacre of Amboyna’ and to Dutch 
historians as the ‘ massacre ’ of Amboyna.” 


Professor Bousquet’s book is notable as providing the first French 
examination of Dutch colonial policy for almost forty years. Having 
carefully traced the development of the native Nationalist movement 
through all its stages, he concludes, while paying generous tributes to 
the Dutch methods, that the ideal system would be found in a judicious 
fusion of these with the French. H. S. BANNER. 


189*. THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC FOREIGN POLICY IN 
THE NETHERLANDS East INpiEs. By J. van Gelderen. (Graduate 
Institute of International Studies, Geneva No. 20.) 1939. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 90 pp. 55.) 


THE population of the Netherlands East Indies number about 
67 millions—that is to say, its population is comparable to that of the 
whole of the British Colonial Empire. It is also a country very rich 
in natural resources, especially in rubber and tin, and a long series 
of tropical food products. And this rich country or group of countries 
is held by the Dutch without the protection of a strong national navy. 
The country has hitherto avoided the cupidity of envious States, 
partly because of its generous economic foreign policy. Foreigners 
have been wlecome; Chinese and Japanese play important parts in 
economic life, foreign capital has been freely admitted for the exploita- 
tion of natural resources, and there has been no preferential treatment 
for Dutch imports. 

This state of affairs lasted until the world depression which began 
in 1929 became acute and brought planters, traders and workers in 
1934 to the brink of disaster. Professor van Gelderen’s task is to show 
why a new policy of economic defence had to be adopted, quotas placed 
on imports, and a rigid system of control imposed in many departments 
of economic life, and to explain the complicated regulations now in 
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force. Dr. van Gelderen concludes that the restoration of the “‘ open 
door ’’ in the old sense of the word can only be expected if certain 
conditions in the world at large are fulfilled. He asks whether free 
competition on equal terms is still compatible with modern business 
and the growing influence of totalitarian methods in trade. The 
country must be protected against political penetration and against 
the strangulation of native economic life. The change in external 
policy has its counterpart in more active intervention in economic 
life within the territory evidenced by the organised transfer of large 
numbers of people from crowded Java to the Outer Islands, and the 
State-aided industrialisation which is now taking place. 
MARGARET BRYANT. 


1go*. BRITISH FAR EASTERN Poticy. By G. E. Hubbard. 1939. 
(London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. Is.) 

1gt. INstDE AsiA. By John Gunther. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 
8vo. 659 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

192*. THE CHINA YEAR Book, 1939. Edited by H. G. W. Woodhead. 
(Shanghai: North-China Daily News and Herald Ltd. 8vo. 
xxiv + 662 pp. {£2 2s.) 

Tuls addition to the R.I.I.A. Information Department papers gives 
in a very few pages a concise account of the history of British policy 
in the Far East, to show how that policy has now come into collision 
with Japanese imperialism. Although the American Secretary of 
State, Mr. John Hay, usually gets the credit for inventing the ‘‘ open 
door ”’ policy, Mr. Hubbard is able to show conclusively that it was 
Great Britain’s aim as far back as the 1850’s, consistently followed 
down to the present day, when it is challenged by Japanese exclusive- 
ness. The record of the Japanese occupation of China leaves the im- 
pression that the mere existence of the League of Nations unfortunately, 
but directly, told against China’s receiving any practical help. But 
British diplomacy in that crisis is not such as one can look back on 
with any pleasure. One thing for which Mr. Hubbard may specially 
be thanked is the unanswerable evidence he has collected that Great 
Britain did not go to war with China in 1840 to force opium upon her. 


Mr. Gunther’s book is an example of high-pressure journalism 
which makes one gasp. Racing through Asia from the Philippines to 
Palestine in a few months, he has, with incredible industry, collected 
an incredible number of sketches, anecdotes and appreciations. Some 
are apocryphal, like the alleged naming of ‘‘ Henry ’’ Pu-yi and the 
hoary mendacity about dogs and Chinese in Shanghai parks, which 
no amount of repudiation can ever kill. Some of the personal sketches, 
which are his special feature, are breezy and entertaining—the Soong 
dynasty in China, the mercurial but very forceful Manoel Quezon, the 
sabre-like Shah of Iran. The underlying idea is to contrast the old 
imperialisms with the new. Of British rule in India Mr. Gunther 
writes with the acidity one might expect, but with an admiration that 
he cannot quite repress. The Japanese, as the new Imperialists, 
have yet to prove themselves with something else than bombs and 
bullets. As a whole, Inside Asia should be amusing—and harmless 
enough—for those who know nothing of Asia. 


It is indeed to the credit of the editor and publishers of the China 
Year Book that they have been able to carry on with this invaluable 
work of reference in spite of the war. Collection of exact facts and 
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statistics in China is always a heartbreaking task: what it is like now 
one can hardly imagine. Yet the 1939 edition—which, by the way, 
will be good till well on into next summer, the usual date of publication 
—shows no falling off. In addition to all the usual tables and refer- 
ences, some excellent chapters on various aspects of the war are added, 
impartially compiled from all sources. Among the biographies, 
members of Japan’s puppet governments in China are included. Noone 
with any interest in China should be without this informative book. 
O. M. GREEN. 


193*. THE PEopLE’s War. By I. Epstein. 1939. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 384pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE publishers of this book quote Mme. Sun Yat-sen as saying 
that “‘every friend of China should read it.’’ While, however, the 
author shows unbounded admiration for the Chinese and castigates 
the Japanese unsparingly, it would be difficult for even the most 
ardent friend and admirer of China to close his eyes to the distortions 
of facts and the over-statements with which the book is interspersed. 

When the author is describing the Taierchuang operations, or the 
guerilla warfare and partisan movement in North China, or the 
songs of Nich Erh and their influence on the Chinese people in their 
present struggle with Japan, the narrative is full of interest and 
provides material of real value to the thoughtful reader; but when he 
sets out to tell of the Marco Polo Bridge incident, the Chinese capitula- 
tion at Shanghai in 1932, the handling of the Brussels Conference, 
or the Japanese-Soviet clash at Chankufeng, bias and inaccuracy are 
interjected in more or less equal proportions. M. D. KENNEDY. 


194*. MowRER IN ConA. By Edgar Ansel Mowrer. With six maps by 
Marthe Rajchman. 1939. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
Ltd. Sm. 8vo. 216 pp. 6d.) 

195*. CONFLICT. China, Japan and Christ. By A. M. Chirgwin. 
1939. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. Paper. 
Sm. 8vo. 144 pp. 2s.) 

EDGAR ANSEL Mowrer, one of the most famous of American foreign 
correspondents, has hitherto written on European affairs. He went 
to China in 1938 and saw the armies in action. He came to the 
carefully guarded conclusion that given adequate leadership, main- 
tenance of morale and unity, credits, economic development in the 
South-west, an open line of communication for the import of war 
material, China ought not to be beaten. The dilemma before Japan 
would then be withdrawal to North China with the prospect of a new 
war in five years’ time, or a long, indecisive struggle bound to end in 
exhaustion—always supposing there is no general war in the meantime. 
The italics are ours. 

Conflict deals specifically with the progress of Christianity in 
Asiatic countries; incidentally it throws some light on the problems 
of war and peace in the Far East. M. B. 


196*. JAPAN’s ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE IN CHINA. By Chuan-Hua Lowe. 
1939. (London: Allen. 179 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Cuyuan-Hua Lowe describes the economic objectives of Japan 
in China and the consequences, particularly to British and American 
interests, should she attain them. He has collected some useful 
material upon the methods adopted by the Japanese in their attempted 
exploitation of Chinese resources, notably concerning the various 
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industrial and commercial organisations subsidiary to the two large 
holding companies in North and Central China. Fee, J. 


197*. GRAN BRETAGNA E GIAPPONE IN EsTREMO ORIENTE. By Carlo 
Avarna di Gualtieri. (Extracted from the Review Asiatica, 
Rome, Volume 5, No. 4.) 1939. (Rome. 4to. 21 pp.) 

The author sees in the attitude taken by Great Britain in the Far East 
the results of British realisation of the impossibility of confronting simul- 
taneously conflicts in the East and in the West, and he exposes the various 
weaknesses of the British Empire in the Pacific. The reprint is provided 
with a useful map showing the main lines of aerial communication between 
Great Britain and the Pacific, also principal and secondary naval bases. 

198*. My CounTRY AND My Prope. By Lin Yutang. (New and 
enlarged edition with an account of the Sino-Japanese War.) 
1939. (London: Heinemann. xx-+ 419 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

To this new and revised edition of his well-known work Dr. Lin Yutang 
has added a chapter entitled “‘ A Personal Story of the Sino-Japanese 
War,”’ in which he traces the origin and course of the conflict and 
makes some prophecies of the ultimate result and the effects on both the 
combatants. 

199*. THE OPEN Door PoLicy AND WorRLD PEACE, Being the Richard 
Cobden Lecture for 1939. By H.E. Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo. 
1939. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 24 pp. Is.) 


200. THE CASE AGAINST JAPAN: A concise survey of the historical 
antecedents of the present Far Eastern imbroglio. By C. R. 
Shepherd. 1939. (London: Jarrolds. x + 224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

This book contains an account of Sino-Japanese relations from 1894 
to the outbreak of the present conflict in the Far East. The author 
is a Professor at Canton University. His book is based on secondary 
authorities and traverses what is now familiar ground. 

201*, MENACING SUN. By Mona Gardner. 1939. (London: John 
Murray. 8vo. Illustrated, with map. xx + 303 pp. I5s.) 

The author relates the story of her travels in Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
the East Indies against the background of twelve years residence in Japan 
and experience as a newspaper correspondent in China. She sees Japan 
as bound to expand sooner or later, and she questions the ability of some 
of these countries to withstand the shock if it comes, but, happily, she is 
not too much obsessed with these fears to provide many charming pictures 
of life in all of them. 

202*. MIGRATION AND ENVIRONMENT. A Study of the Physical 
Characteristics of the Japanese Immigrants to Hawaii and 
the Effects of Environment on their Descendants. By H. L. 
Shapiro, assisted by Frederick S. Hulse. (Issued under the 
auspices of the University of Hawaii.) 1939. (London: 
Oxford University Press. La 8vo. xi+ 594 pp. $7.50.) 


UNITED STATES 


203*. THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS IN 1938. By Whitney H. 
Shepardson and William O. Scroggs. 1939. (New York and 
London: Harper Bros. for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
8vo. xiii + 436 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

An American Survey of 1938 by two practised hands would in 
any case have been of exceptional interest. There is no need to 
emphasise the fact that the problems discussed in this volume are now 
of vital importance. It is significant that the authors begin by point- 
ing out that it has been necessary to deal much more fully than usual 
with European events in order to make the attitude of the United 
States understandable. They review also the previous post-war 
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years in a first chapter entitled “Not in Battle Only,” in which 
they point out that at the end of 1938 the majority of the people of 
the United States had already decided they wished to supply the 
democracies with munitions. 

‘* All this [they add] without benefit of twist or wangle from the ‘ merchants 
of death’; for if any single banker or munitions maker in the past few years has 
expressed his opinion on these matters, or has said a pertinent word in Washington 


except under the prod of a subpoena, his name is not known to the authors of 
this book.’’ 


Nevertheless the Neutrality Bill was not changed before war broke 
out, and the Survey shows how easy it was for Americans to be confused 
as to the issues involved. The incorporation of Austria was prefaced 
by the resignation of Mr. Eden, for reasons, say the authors, ‘‘ God 
only knows ’’—a phrase rarely used in a treatise of this kind. Munich 
means that Great Britain has bowed to force for the first time “in a 
century or more,” and that consequently the United States must make 
greater efforts than hitherto if she wishes her own interests protected. 
In all this Mr. Chamberlain is let off lightly. The Times is the villain 
of the ‘‘ peace,” and more than one reference is made to what the 
authors obviously believe to be its sinister influence. 

On neutrality itself the authors stress what is often forgotten in 
Great Britain: that concessions to sea-power belligerents help Japan 
as well as Britain and France. They describe how the Administration 
used its influence to get over this fact. They insist that a policy of 
“non-recognition ’’ of the results of aggression, coupled with a refusal 
to take sides against the aggressor while the force is being applied, is 
rather like closing the stable door after the horse has been stolen. 
Canada, of course, is a special case, and President Roosevelt’s pledge 
is given great prominence. 

In a chapter on Trade Agreements, the authors make the point 
that they are the only means of preserving a “‘ free economy,” and are 
thus one of the best defences against the totalitarian States. This 
is especially true as regards Latin America. Mr. Cordell Hull’s 
restraint in his dealings with the Mexican challenge is sympathetically 
described, in spite of the fact that the precedent of the oil expropriation 
was considered very menacing to other American interests in Latin 
America. Indeed, the problem of how to handle the “ good neighbour ”’ 
who becomes a “ bad neighbour ”’ is a very embarrassing one. One 
method of tackling the whole problem of Latin America was an in- 
crease of radio communications, and another to subsidise American 
ships which will be rechristened Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 
All these things have produced considerable effect, but, as Lima was 
to show,, it was still possible to make a counter-attack with con- 
siderable success. On all these matters there is much judicious 
observation in this volume. A knowledge of them is essential to 
the proper understanding of our present problems, and it may be hoped 
that this survey will be widely read. X. X. 


204*. AMERICA IN Mip-PassaGE. By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. 
1939. (London: Jonathan Cape. 977 pp. 18s.) 


THE difficulties of the European who wants to follow the complex 
trends and changes in American life have been immensely increased 
in the last six years. For the ‘“‘ New Deal”’ is not a mere party slogan 
or programme. It is truly and in almost every respect a new era in 
the progress of the United States. It marks the transition from 
“rugged individualism ”’ to social democracy, with the United States 
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bending her strength, as the authors say, ‘‘ to provide the economic 
and cultural foundations indispensable to a free society.’”’ Under 
the stress, and with the opportunities, of a great emergency, and with 
the good fortune to find at the vital moment a fearless, dynamic 
and progressive leader, the United States have been able to telescope 
into a few years the changes of generations; and that by using only the 
traditional democratic methods and instruments. The new problems 
and ways, without fuss and almost unnoticed, are indirectly changing 
the constitutional structure also. The United States are rapidly being 
welded into a nation; Washington is at long last becoming the country’s 
capital. 

Dr. and Mrs. Beard have not only covered all this transition in 
generous detail, marking also the changes in the arts and sciences, 
but they have put it in its historical framework with a mastery which 
only the authors of The Rise of American Civilisation could have 
commanded. Their sympathies are radical, but their treatment is 
detached; only in the chapters on foreign policy do they show any 
bias, where their isolationism fails to see the international conditioning 
of their national aspirations. The book is a real achievement, and a 
boon to the foreign reader. D. M. 


205*. CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 1849-1874. By Lester 
Burrell Shippee. 1939. (New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 514 pp., map. 14s.) 


Tus study of the relations between Canada and America in the 
critical years 1849-1874 is so thorough that it will never have to be told 
again, and if the other volumes in this group of work which American 
historians are intending to publish are of the same quality, it augurs 
well for the publication of a very good series. The book covers a 
quarter of a century of Canadian—American diplomatic relations, and 
of course it covers the period of the American Civil War. The year 
1849 is chosen as the beginning, as it marked the birth of a limited 
movement for the union of Canada and the United States. The year 
1874 is taken as a conclusion, as in that year there began a short respite 
from the constant agitation which had been affecting the two countries. 

This is an interesting discussion of the political and economic 
forces which affected the relationship of these two countries during one 
of the most eventful periods of their history. In its discussions of such 
questions as reciprocity and the trade agreements, independence 
and annexation, it presents a background to the consideration of the 
Ottawa Agreement and present-day American and Canadian relations. 

R. W. G. Mackay. 


206*. AMERICA Now. Edited, with an introduction, by Harold E. 
STEARNS. 1939. (New York and London: Scribner. La. 8vo. 
x + 606 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. STEARNS has set out by means of papers by thirty-three 
Americans and three foreigners—one Chinese, one Mexican and one 
Englishman, to give a cross-section of American civilisation to-day. 
This rather ambitious “ intellectual adventure” is surprisingly suc- 
cessful, mainly because of the excellence of most of the papers. There 
is one startling omission—there is no paper on Agriculture, in which 
20 per cent. of the American population are employed—though it is a 
tribute to the teaching of William Allan White that there is a paper 
on “‘ The Small Town.” 
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The paper on “General Medicine” is poor, and contains some 
minor errors about England and one major error in regard to Osteopathy 
in America. The number of qualified Doctors of Osteopathy is over 
g600—not 8000, as stated, and is increasing, not diminishing.. No 
one would suspect from reading the paper that there are six large 
Osteopathic hospitals and many clinics and sanatoria under Doctors of 
Osteopathy. This article is, however, an exception to the general 
high standard of the book. 

Perhaps the best two papers are that by Mr. Lin Yu-tang entitled 
‘““A Chinese-American Evening”’ and “ The Intellectual Life’’ by 
Mr. Stearns. The steadiness of America, in face of its being ‘‘ a kind 
of neutral duelling piace for post-war ideologies,”’ is rightly emphasised. 
The paper on “ Public Opinion” by Mr. Bruce Bliven is also of 
particular interest and full of good sense. As he points out, no one 
can be a “ good American ”’ who proposes to make himself the judge 
of what is sound patriotic doctrine and to suppress those who do not 
conform to his views. C. WALEY COHEN. 


207*. THE INVISIBLE TARIFF. A Study of the Control of Imports into 
the United States. By Percy W. Bidwell. 1939. (New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations. Distributed in British Empire 
(except Canada) by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
8vo. 286 pp. $2.50.) 

THE study of the way in which administrative measures reinforce 
and supplement the tariff laws of the United States was undertaken 
under the auspices of the American Co-ordinating Committee for 
International Studies in preparation for the Twelfth Session of the 
International Studies Conference, held at Bergen last year. The 
United States tariff, with its fifteen schedules and its thousands of 
classifications of dutiable items, is the first of a series of Acts, each 
of which has been thoroughly discussed in Congress. But, as in many 
other countries, there has arisen, side by side with tariff legislation, a 
vast network of administrative measures which is in some ways more 
restrictive than the tariff itself; these are only indirectly subject to 
the control of Congress, and are not discussed as tariff changes are. 
Mr. Bidwell’s study is concerned with these restrictions and prohibi- 
tions on American import trade. The administrative measures he has 
investigated are, he says, ‘‘more comprehensive than the visible 
tariff, since they affect goods which are on the free list as well as those 
which are dutiable; they are more effective, since they make use of 
quotas and embargoes as well as tariff duties; they can be put into 
operation more promptly, since they do not need to wait upon dis- 
cussion in legislative assembly.’”” And he reports a customs officer 
as saying: ‘‘ Let me write the Administrative Act and I care not who 
fixes the rate of duty.”’ 

Even in the United States the schedules of duties on individual 
commodities no longer represent the full incidence of protection, 
though that country is still free from the grosser forms of exchange 
control, prohibitions and exclusive agreements which had gone far to 
strangle European trade before the outbreak of war. This study will 
be exceedingly useful when the time comes for reconsidering the general 
question of the exchange of goods which must be one of the important 
elements in any settled world peace. MARGARET BRYANT. 
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“Undeclared War” 


Times Literary Supplement : 





“Miss Wiskemann’s remarkable book could not have appeared at 
abetter moment. Although the undeclared war about which she 
writes with such authority and insight has become the declared 
war since she penned her last words, her facts and arguments 
stand. In no degree have they lost their relevancy and 
significance. Indeed, the “case” which the Nazis are so busily 
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than this book provides.” 
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